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Leading Articles 

REVIEW OF THE WORK OF THE BIHAR 
AND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY 
1941-42 

By The Hon’ble the Chief Justice 
Sir Saiyid Fazl Ali 

It is my privilege to welcome Your Excellency 
tonight on behalf of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society as its President. 

The Society was founded nearly three decades 
ago by a small group of distinguished men and 
owing to their efforts as also the keen interest taken 
in its well-being by some of Your Excellency’s 
predecessors in office, specially Sir Edward Gait, 
the second Lieutenant-Governor of the province, 
whose memory is still fondly cherished by the 
scholars of this province, it occupies today a very 
high position in the domain of Indology in India 
and abroad. The fact that Your Excellency has, in 
spite of your multifarious duties, found time to 
attend this annual.inee.ting of the Society is a source 
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of great encouragement to us and we trust that Your 
Excellency as the Patron and President of the Society 
will take a personal interest in its affairs and con- 
tinue to offer to it your guidance and support from 
time to time. 

In reviewing the work of the Society I have 
briefly to supplement and in some cases amplify the 
statements to be found in the Honorary Secretary’s 
Annual Report. Before doing so, however, I must 
refer to the great loss which the Society has suffered 
by the death of Sir Dawson Miller, one of the Vice- 
Patrons of the Society, and of Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy and Dr. Johnston, two of its most 
valuable members. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy 
was a foundation member of the Society and for 
some time its Honorary Secretary. On learning of 
his death, Sir Edward Gait who continues to take a 
keen interest in the affairs of the Society wrote to 
Dr. Banerji-Sastri, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Society, as follows : — 

“I came to know him nearly 40 years 
ago when as Commissioner of Chota Nagpur 
I had to deal with numerous appeals in 
connection with the Settlement operation 
in Ranchi. In nearly all these appeals 
he appeared on behalf of the tenants, 
and argued their cases with great 
earnestness and skill ; and I was greatly 
impressed with the way in which he did 
all in bis power to help the ignorant 
Munda and - Oraon cultivators. His 
ethnographic studies date from that time 
and he soon became the leading Indian 
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Ethnographist. His books are the £ruit 
of intensive personal investigation and he 
quickly acquired a great reputation in 
England, as much as, or even more than, 
in India”. 

The Rai Bahadur continued to be a member of 
the Council of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society till the last day of his life and was also its 
first Honoraiy Secretary. It is gratifying to know 
that another member of the Society, Mr. W. G. 
Archer, has undertaken to edit the excellent 
magazine “Man in India” founded by the late Rai 
Bahadur. 

The death of Dr. Johnston came as a shock as 
he was barely 58. In his younger days he served as 
a member of the Indian Civil Service in Bihar. On 
return to Oxford he resumed his oriental studies and 
rose to be the Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University. He was a most valuable member of the 
Society and also used to contribute at times to its 
Journal. When the Tibetan expedition organised 
under the auspices of the Society in 1937 secured 
certain long lost Buddhist texts in Sanskrit from 
Tibet, Dr. Johnston offered to co-operate with the 
Editorial Committee in editing and publishing them. 
He was entrusted with the preparation of the text of 
the Uttaratantra and in his last letter to Dr. 
Banerji-Sastri, he stated that the text was ready 
and would soon be despatched. The book has not 
yet been received, but we hope to publish it in a 
supplementary issue of the Journal as soon as it is 
received. 



Against these losses may be noted with some 
satisfaction an increase in the number of the 
members of the Society and of fresh recruits to the 
rank of contributors to the Journal. As pointed out 
by the Honorary Secretary the total membership of 
our Society stands today at 142 as against 116 at 
the close of the year 1942. 

The principal subjects dealt with in the Hono- 
rary Secretary’s report are, (1) the Library of the 
Society, (2) search for old and rare manuscripts^and 
(3) the Society’s Journal. I do not consider it 
necessary to add anything to what is already stated 
in the report on the first two subjects, but following 
the practice of previous years I shall allude to some 
of the more important topics discussed in our 
Journal by certain eminent scholars. 

The March number of our Journal begins with 
the discourse given by Mr. Manuk at the last annual 
meeting on the history and development of pictorial 
art in India. The lecture was illustrated with the 
aid of well chosen slides and was greatly appreciated 
by the audience. In broad outline Mr. Manuk traced 
the story from the rude drawings in red pigment 
in the caves of the Kaimur range of the Central 
Provinces and those of Mirzapur district which date 
back to the beginning of the Christian era through 
the famous frescoes at Ajanta and Bagh of 
first to seventh centuries A. D. to the Persian and 
Moghal paintings of the fifteenth to eigheenth 
centuries. How deeply Mr. Manuk has studied the 
. subject will be shown by the talk which he has very 
kindly consented to give us tonight in spite of very 
short notice. 
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In view o£ the discoveries in the 
Indus, Jumna, Ganges and Narbada valleys 
of archaeological remains going back to nearly three 
thousand years B. C. proper stratification in Indian 
history has become a problem and the Rev. Father 
Heras, Director of the Indian Historical Institute 
of Bombay has dealt with this subject in his thought- 
provoking paper ‘Pre History or proto-history 
published in the June number of the Journal where 
after referring to the Indus valley culture he has 
expressed his conclusion in the foilwing words: — 

"Perhaps, some day, we shall be forced 
to enlarge still the historical period of 
India to an earlier age. Then we shall be 
able to write once more: "Indian history 
goes back.” 

In the same number Professors Biij Narain and 
Sri Ram Sharma of Lahore, have critically examined 
and translated two contemporary Dutch Chronicles 
of Moghal India called "Hindusthan Chronicle” 
which are still preserved in the Dutch Record 
office at Hague and which purport to give an account 
of Indian events from the beginning of the reign of 
Humayun to the beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

Mr. Keny of Bombay in his "Nagas in 
Magadha” has made an attempt to disentangle Ihe 
historical Nagas whom he rightly describes as ‘‘the 
most mysterious of ail the tribes of ancient India 
from their mythological back-ground” and Mr. Ojha 
of the Indian Civil Service in his "Indra-Vftra War 
and Serpent People” has dealt with the same 
^‘strangely gifted mce of actual men” from a different 
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In the same number Dr. Banerji- Sastri has given 
an account of two new commentaries on Mahabharata 
and of four important palm-leaf manuscripts - 
Dvaitanirnaya, Mahadananirftaya, Suddhichintaraani 
by Vachaspati Misra and Adbhutsagara by 
Ballalsena, the last of which, I am glad to state, has 
already been acquired for the Society’s Library. 
Dr. K. K. Basu has in ‘‘A Chapter from Golconda 
History” recounted the scholarly activities of the 
Qutb Shahi rulers of Golconda and Mr. Sheldon of 
the Indian Civil Service has put on record in “Prabhu 
Singh” the heroism displayed by a Rajput cultivator 
from a village in the Bhabua sub-division in the dis- 
trict of Shahabad in the Boer War during the siege 
of Ladysmith in 1900 A. D, 

In September and December numbers Rev. 
A. C. Perumalil of Kurseong gives an account of 
some early Greek and Roman writers on India from 
the time of Alexander’s invasion till the fall of 
Alexandira, that is to say, between 326 B. C. and 
641 A.D. which appears to be even a fuller account 
than that compiled byMcCrindle in 1877. The other 
notable contributions in the September number are 
(1) A description by Mr. Shere, Curator of the 
Patna Museum, of fifty coins of the Jaunpur dynasty 
obtained as treasure-trove from Palamau ; (2) a 
paper by Dr. Banerji-Sastri on “Resemblance of 
Manichaeism to Buddhism” and (3) an article on 
“Minerology and Mining in Ancient India” by Dr. 
S. K. Roy of the Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. 

In the December number Dr. Majumdar has 
discussed the Vanitas (colophons) in the Padavalis 
of Vidyapati, the well-known Maithili poet of the 
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sixteenth century and Dr. Banerji-Sastri has shown 
with plates the evolution of the Magadhi script from 
the thirteenth to fifteenth century. The other papers 
to which attention must be drawn are “ A note on 
Royal Epistles” by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya , Director, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda; “Mahenjo Daro and 
Bactria” by Mr. Karmakar of Bombay, “History of 
the Chauhans” by Mr. Rath; “Two Garuda Images in 
Mathura Museum” by Mr. Nagar of that Museum 
and “The Khut System of the Santals” by Rev. 
Gausdal of Dumka. 

This brief review will show the variety of sub- 
jects discussed in the Journal, the reputation of 
which I am glad to say is steadily growing in this 
country and abroad. This is to some extent evident 
from the fact that the sale proceeds of the Journal 
have gone up from Rs. 156/14 - in 1940-41 to 
Rs. 984/11 in 1942*43 and a number of new journals 
have sought the privilege of exchange bringing the 
total number of such exchanges in 1942-43 to 86. It 
is gratifying to note that at present every oriental 
journal published in India and abroad is available to 
those who are interested in research work in 
the Library and the Reading Rooms of the 
Society. 

I do not think that I should detain you any 
longer, but before I conclude I must thank the 
members of the Council in general and Dr. Banerji- 
Sastri, Mr. Sham Bahadur and Mr, Taraporevala in 
particular for the help and co-operation which they 
have offered to me in carrying on the work of the 
Society as itSi Vice-President. Dr. Banerji-Sastri is 
a scholar of great reputatidn and as I have said on 
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previous occasions the Society owes much to his 
expert knowledge and advice. I must also take this 
opportunity to thank Khan Bahadur Nawab Syed 
Mohammad Ismail for his promise to continue his 
annual donation of Rs. 50 to the Society and for the 
efforts which he is making to acquire some old 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts for its Library. 


BRITISH ALLIANCE WITH JAIPUR, 1818 
By Anil Chandra Banerjee 

The treaty concluded by Lord Wellesley with 
Jaipur in 1803 was cancelled in 1806, partly due to 
Raja Jagat Singh’s failure to render satisfactory 
assistance to the British Government, partly due to 
the revival of the policy of non-intervention by Lord 
Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow. During Lord 
Minto’s administration Jagat Singh was compelled, 
by the pressure of Daulat Rao Sindhia and Amir 
Khan, to apply for assistance to the Governor- 
General through the Resident in Delhi, buU Lord 
Minto was not prepared to undertake new responsi- 
bilities. It was Lord Moira who initiated a new 
policy. He was not prepared to hand over Jaipur 
to Sindhia or to Amir Khan. In a Minute dated 
April 13, 1816, he observed, “Amir Khan would, 
as sovereign (of Jaipur), add to the native strength 
of Jaipur an army better composed, higher disciplined, 
and more fashioned to service than is possessed 
by any other chieftain in India. The very structure 
of this army, and all its circumstances, make our 
opulent provinces the object ’ . . It was injudicious 
to expect that the mutual jealousy so long existing 
between Amir Khan and Sindhia would prevent 
their co-operation against the Company. “ The 
conferences”, Lord Moira remarked, “which took 
place between Amir Khan and Bapu Sindhia early 
in ttie Gurkha War wfere sufficient indications of 
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their good understanding”. Sindhia, the Governor- 
General thought, would not openly object to the 
conclusion of an alliance between the Company and 
Jaipur, at a time when the British "force is at 
liberty, when it is in the most efficient condition, 
and when its quality is displayed in a light so im- 
pressive to the native sovereigns, by its having 
trodden under foot the hitherto invincible Gurkhas.” 
Metcalfe, the Resident in Delhi, was, therefore, to 
be authorised to conclude a treaty with Jaipur at 
once 

Among the members of the Council Edmon- 
stone opposed the Governor-General’s proposal. 
His views are explained in detail in a Minute, dated 
April 16, 1816. In the first place, he drew a dis- 
tinction between the ‘organized troops of the Pathan 
leaders’ and the Pindaris. “The former,” he 
observed, "consist chiefly of infantry and artillery 
regularly formed and disciplined, to which is added 
cavalry such as is usually found in the ranks of 
native armies. These troops, it is true, have been 
employed in overthrowing, .the States of Udaipur, 
Jodhpur and Jaipur and, especially in the dominions 
of the latter, have spread into the interior of the 
country, exacting contributions and practising those 
outrages which are systematic among native troops. 

.. In the sense above described they may perhaps 
be justly termed predatory troops, but they are not, 
as the Pindaris are, mounted robbers without 
organization or discipline ; nor do they go forth, as 
the Pindaris do', in bands to distant quarters for the 

t Secret Consultations, Imperial Record Department, April 

20* i8i6|No, iw 
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purpose of committing robbery and plunder indis* 
criminately in all the territories accessible to their 
incursions.” It was clear, therefore, that the 
weakening of Amir Khan’s ‘organized troops’ was 
not a necessary step in the immediate expedition 
against the Pindaris. Secondly, the plan of over- 
throwing Amir Khan’s hold on Jaipur was a part 
of Lord Moira’s comprehensive programme for ‘the 
general settlement of Central India.’ B'dmonstone 
was convinced that the conclusion of an alliance 
with Jaipur ‘must of necessity lead, by an uninterrup- 
ted and unavoidable gradation of procedures and 
events, to that extended system of paramount sway’ 
which the Governor- General wanted and the autho- 
rities of London prohibited. The Secret Commit- 
tee in London had observed in a despatch relating 
to the question of revising the system of alliances; 
“We are chiefly desirous that by prudent manage- 
ment our affairs should be maintained in the same 
relative state under which our possessions have now 
for ten years continued in a state of tranquillity”'. 
Edmonstone pointed out that "the continued exclu- 
sion of the State of Jaipur from the range of our 
political alliances is essential to the mmntenance of 
that system to which the Hon’ble Committee refers 
in the foregoing para”*. 

Seton, the former Resident in Delhi, was now 
a member of the Supreme Council. He carefully 
read the Minutes of Lord Moira and Edmonstone, 
and observed in a Minute dated April 17, 1816," 

1 Letter dated September eg, iSig. 

2 S. C., April 20, i8i6, No. 2. 
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“Our alliance with Jaipur should be renewed, and 
in consideration of the present critical state of that 
country, it is extremely desirable that the prelimi- 
nary measures necessarily connected with the 
arrangement should be adopted with the least 
practicable delay.” The principal grounds in 
favour ot this view are thus stated by him. In the 
first place, an alliance with Jaipur would prevent 
the occupation of that country by Amir Khan. “In 
my judgment”, Seton observed, “this is by no 
means a mere negative advantage, since Jaipur can 
in no case remain neutral. If its resources are not 
with us, they must be employed against us. If not 
thrown into our scale of influences, they must be 
thrown into that of our enemies. There is no 
medium”. Secondly, as a protected State faipur 
would virtually become an advanced British military 
cantonment in Western India, “forming a species 
of connecting link between the western frontier of 
the Presidency of Bengal and the province of 
Gujarat”. Thirdly, ‘by the exercise of well-directed 
influence’ British officers might ‘restore the once 
flourishing country of Jaipur t(» its former state of 
prosperity and happiness’. Finally, the renewal of 
the alliance would remove ‘the somewhat unfavour- 
able impression which attached to our dissolution 
of the former treaty’. Against these advantages 
three objections might be raised. In the first place, 
it might be argued that it was unwise to offend so 
poweiful a military chief like Amir Khan. Seton 
replied that sooner or later the Company must check 
Amir Khan’s progress, and it was better that he 
should be checked before he succeeded in securing 
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absolute control over Jaipur. Secondly, Amir Khan 
might plead the right of Malhar Kao Holkar 
(Jaswant Rao Holkar’s successor) to the privilege 
of levying tribute from Jaipur. Seton suggested 
that the British Government might recognize the 
validity of this claim and provide for the regular 
payment of the sum decided upon. Thirdly, Edmon- 
stone had referred to the prohibitory order of the 
Secret Committee. Seton did not accept his inter- 
pretation of the Committee’s letter and argued that 
the revival of the alliance with Jaipur was not 
directly prohibited by it^ 

After these deliberations it was decided that 
an alliance should be immediately formed with 
Jaipur, and Metcalfe was entrusted with the delicate 
task of carrying the negotiations to a successful end. 
It was apprehended that Sindhia would not “regard 
without dissatisfaction the conclusion of an alliance 
between the British Government and the State of 
Jaipur and that he would willingly throw every 
impediment in his power in the way of it.” But the 
Governor-General believed that “it must be an 
object affecting him very near that would rouse him 
with active hostilities against the British Govern- 
ment.” Close, who was at that time Resident with 
Sindhia, was instructed to ‘meet any enquiry’ on 
the matter. He was asked to say that the British 
Government could not refuse to respond to the 
Raja’s repeated applications for protection, that the 
Maratha Powers had no claim on Jaipur, and that 
the British Government had been loyaUy and 
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sincerely observing the terms of the treaty of 1803 
with Sindhia*. 

Metcalfe was fully aware of, and in full sympathy 
with, the new policy initiated by Lord Hastings. 
The instructions issued to him on April 20, 1816, 
were bold as well as precise. The negotiations 
with Jaipur were to be “conducted in such a manner 
as to render evident to the Raja that it is his interest 
and not that of the British Government that is 
principally concerned in their success, that we are 
yielding to his solicitations and not seeking our own 
advantage.” He was to be solemnly warned that 
‘to deserve the benefits of our alliance’ he must 
‘enter into it with a firm resolution to adhere in all 
events to the British Government’. The price 
demanded by Lord Hastings from the Raja of 
Jaipur was : “the establishment of a British force 
in the country, the whole or a large proportion of 
the expenses of which is to be borne by the Raja ; 
a control over the conduct of the exterior relation 
of that Government ; exclusion from Jaipur territory 
of all foreign influence and power ; and the disposal 
of the military power and resources of Jaipur for 
all purposes connected with the alliance and the 
general welfare of the two States”. The British 
Government must have the right “to introduce into 
Jaipur territory at all times any number of troops it 
may deem requisite for the furtherance of the 
common interests of the two States, but it should be 
declared that the Raja will not be subjected to any 
additional charge on this account, except when the 
troops are augmented at his express solicitation or 

I. Stipreme Government to Close, April jo, i8x6, 
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for objects exclusively his own.” 1 he amount of 
subsidy was to be Hxed with reference to the fuiau- 

ciai condition of Jaipur; it was not to be placed 
•on such a note as would render the punctual d.s* 
charge of it a matter of difficulty’. In addition to 
the subsidiary force, the Raja should be asked to 
maintain a body of troops ‘to be at the disposal of 

the British Government for purposes of common 
interest’. With regard to the control of external 
relations, the British Government must regulate the 
payment of tribute, if any, by Jaipur to Sindhia or 
Holkar. Lord Hastings thought, however, that 
neither Sindhia nor Holkar could justly^ demand 
tribute from Jaipur, for they had relinquished all 
claims on the allies of the British Government. The 

British Government, on its part, would defend the 

Raja of Jaipur against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic, guarantee the integrity of his territory 
and ‘the independence of his territory’, and give 
him military assistance against rebellious Chiefs 
and subjects’. 

Lord Hastings expected that Metcalfe would 
be able to conclude the alliance without involving 
the British Government in actual hostilities with 
Amir Khan and his confederate chiefs. But pre- 
cautionary measures were necessary. Two^ detach- 
ments of troops, consisting of 18,000 effective fight- 
ing men, were posted at Rewari and Mathura under 
the command of Major-General Ochterlony. A corps 
of reserve waited at Cawnpore. Measures were 
also taken for the protection of the British frontier 
against the sudden movement of the ‘predatory 

I S. G„ 
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hordes.’ If the conelusion of the alliance was 
followed by any trouble created or encouraged by 
Amir Khan, war would be declared against him ; 
“in such an event his retreat from Jaipur will no 
longer be sufficient,’’ and operations against him 
would be continued until he should be deprived of 
all his possessions’. 

Sindhia was naturally anxious to keep both 
Amir Khan and the British Government away from 
Rajputana. As soon as he heard that negotiations 
would be opened with Jaipur by Metcalfe he ordered 
Bapu Sindhia ‘to conciliate the Rajputs by every 
means in his power, and not to discourage them by 
any conduct which may interrupt the harmony that 
Sindhia wishes to preserve with them’. At the 
same time re-inf orcemenls were sent to Bapu 
Sindhia®. Close thought that Amir Khan was not 
strong enough to secure ‘the double object of sub- 
duing the Jaipur Government, .and of resisting the 
army under Bapu Sindhia’. He was, therefore, 
expected to leave the field open to Sindhia, who 
would then ‘be at liberty to regulate his proceedings 
according to the disposition which he finds prevalent 
in the Jaipur Durbar’^ Gn the whole, however, 
Close was confident of Metcalfe’s success. He 

1 S. C., April 20, i8i6, No. 6, 

2 Close wrote. to Metcalfe in a letter dated May ig, iSi6, 

“As the inarch of Sindhia’s troops may inspire the Raja 
( of Jaipur ) with some confidence of success against Amir 
Khan without submitting to the saciifices he must malro 
to obtain our effectual assistance, 1 should consider it a 
most desirable point to prevent or retard their advance 
into Jaipur..” (S. C., June ii, i8i6, No. 27) . 
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observed, “We cannot from past experience imagine 
that Sindhia will remain silent under the prospect 
of his dominions being so nearly approached in 
their most vulnerable points by the power of the 
British Government, or perhaps even that His 
Highness will altogether abstain from movements 
of a menacing appearance with a view to make a 
last effort to deter us from advancing ; but as to 
any act of hostility, 1 am of opinion that the mea- 
sures which your Lordship has resolved to pursue 
are precisely those which must discourage Sindhia 
from making any such attempt”'. 

As soon as the intention of the British Govern* 
ment became public, Amir Khan began to press 
Jaipur more closely than ever and brought re- 
inforcements to invest the capital. Bapu Sindhia 
failed to conciliate the Rajputs. The Jaipur vakils 
in Sindhia’s camp complained of ‘the inadequacy 
and futility of the exertions’ made by him in their 
favour. Close suspected that Sindhia really 
‘wished to effect his purpose by intimidation rather 
than by force’. Amir Khan opened secret negotia- 
tions with Sindhia' and apparently succeeded in 
convincing him that they should act jointly for 
securing their common purpose — the exclusion of 
British influence from Jaipur^ Sindhia calculated 
that his acquiescence in the policy pursued by Amir 
Khan towards Jaipur would ‘frighten the Raja and 
deter him fro.m putting his seal irrevocably to any 
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treaty’ with the Company. Naturally Amir Khan 
increased the vigour ot his operations against 
Jaipur The position of Jaipur became very 
critical, for no assistance was available from Bapu 
Sindhia®. 

In the meanwhile Metcalfe had opened negotia- 
tions with Jaipur. These negotiations were dis- 
turbed (June, 1816) by alarming rumours originating 
from unknown sources regarding the impending 
march of British troops upon Jaipur from Mathura 
and Reward At first Jagat Singh was rather 
lukewarm about Metcalfe’s proposal, for he expected 
relief from Sindhia. Metcalfe wrote to Close on 
May 26, 1816, “The conduct of the court of Jaipur 
since it received intimation of the disposition of 
our Government to negotiate a treaty of protection 
and alliance has not corresponded with its former 
eagerness in pressing its own overtures”'*. To- 
wards the close of June the change in Sindhia’s 
attitude and the intensification of Amir Khan’s 
pressure restored .the ‘former eagerness’ of the 
Jaipur vakils. The terms were settled and the 
draft of the treaty was ready for signature. All 
on a sudden, however, the Jaipur vakih adopted an 
uncompromising attitude and the work done so far 
was undone. This sudden change was due to Amir 
Khan’s retreat from Jaipur. Metcalfe wrote on 
July 3, 1816, “What he is to receive does not 

1 S. C., June IS, i8i6, No. ii. 
s S. C., June 22, 1816. No. 25. 

$ S. C., June IS, i8i6. No. 10; Jute 29, 1816, No. 125 

September 7 , 1816 , No. s- 
4 S. C., June 15, 1816, No, 8, 
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appear, and there is some reason to suppose that 
his necessities made him retreat”. In spite of this 
unexpected disappointment Metcalfe did not despair, 
“for the distress of the Jaipur Government is of a 
permanent nature and the only permanent relief is 
in our protection ”. A few days later the negotia- 
tions were resumed, but they were suddenly inter- 
rupted again by ‘a most preposterous proposition’— 
the claim of the Jaipur that Tonk and 

Rampura should be restored to their Government. 
Metcalfe wanted to keep these places for the 
Company. “The fort of Rampura is a post of which 
we know the value by experience, and the district 
yields four or five lakhs of annual revenue”®. 

When Metcalfe’s reports were brought to the 
notice of the Governor-Generahin-Council it was 
decided that the ‘delusive character’ of the Raja of 
Jaipur ‘entitled him to no consideration’. Metcalfe 
was instructed to inform him that if he did not 
‘immediately recover the false step he had 
taken and conclude the alliance on the terms al- 
ready proposed, he must consider the negotiations 
at an end and abide the consequences of this decision 
in the ruin and devastation of his country without 
an effort on the part of the British to save him”. 
(July, 181 6)^ 

•In a long despatch dated August 7, 1816, 
Metcalfe submitted to the Supreme Government a 
detailed report of his unsuccessful ’negotiations with 

i: S. C., Augfttst 3, i8 i'6, No. 3. 
a S, C., August 3, 1816, No. 4. 

3 S, C., August 3, 1816, No, s. 
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the Jaipur in Delhi. At first their response 
to his proposal was very unsatisfactory. Probably 
the ministers of Jaipur had not yet made up their 
minds as to the terms on which they should enter the 
proposed alliance. For a few days the vakils even 
omitted their ordinary visits on stated days, which 
they bad never before ‘omitted for years, as if 
ashamed of the apparent inconsistency of their own 
Court’. Later on they re-opened the negotiations with 
a proposal that an English Gentleman’ should be 
sent to Jaipur. Amir Khan was then advancing in 
full force against Jaipur. “The mission of an 
English Gentleman would have pointed out 
to him the determination of the British Government 
to protect Jaipur, and would have had nearly the 
same effect as a treaty in deterring him from violent 
measures. The mission of an English gentleman 
would also have shown our anxiety to accomplish 
the alliance and would to all appearance have 
reversed the relative positions of the two States in 
the negotiations”. The proposal was, therefore, 
rejected by Metcalfe, although he was quite aware 
of the possibility that “the mission of an English 
gentleman to Jaipur might have tended to expediate 
the conclusion of a treaty from the advantage of 
direct intercourse with the Raja and his principal 
ministers”*. 

Amir Khan was in the meanwhile collecting 
his troops and advancing to attack the city of 
Jaipur. Metcalfe believed that he “wished to antici- 
pate the connection (between Jaipur and the Cora* 

I S, C., September 7 , iSi6, No, s. 
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pany) that be apprehended and sought by a decisive 
blow completely to prevent it, either by bringing 
the Raja entirely within his own power or by effect- 
ing at least a change in the Ministry and putting in 
men connected with himself”. It was only after 
Amir Khan had begun the siege of Jaipur that the 
Dmbar strxi ^ vakil full powers to conclude 

a treaty. This vakil was a respectable banker named 
Sankar Das. The vakils residing in Delhi^ were 
associated with him, but he was ‘made the piincipal 
and most responsible person”. 

After preliminary conversations it was decided 
that the expenses of the subsidiary force to be 
stationed at Jaipur would amount to 25 lakhs of 
rupees per annum and that the whole of this sum 
should be paid by the Raja of Jaipur if theresour* 
ces of his territory could afford it. It was well- 
known, however, that the revenues of Jaipur were 
not sufficient for the payment of so large a sum, 
‘either under present circumstances or in past years 
of prosperity’. Metcalfe proposed that the treaty 
should contain an article “establishing the principle 
that 25 lakhs ought to be paid, and should be paid 
whenever the resources of the country should admit 
of it, and that in the meantime the British Govern- 
ment should take a less sum, being as much as 
could be given according to a fair and just consider- 
ation of the resources of Jaipur, on which point the 
British Government should be the sole judge”. The 
Jaipur vakils apprehended that the inclusion of such 
an article in the treaty would ‘prove a warrant for 

• , S. c., September 1816, No, 
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insisting on the full payment of that sum hereafter’. 
They showed ‘so decided a repugnance’ to 
Metcalfe’s proposal that he abandoned it and sug- 
gested that 1 5 lakhs should be agreed upon. Even 
then the mkUs pleaded the inability of the Raja to 
pay so large a sum. Metcalfe thought that their 
argument was not absolutely without justification : 
“The devastation which has affected the territory 
of Jaipur for many years, and the actual occupation 
of a considerable portion of the country by enemies, 
afforded the vakils a reasonable ground for alleging 
that the payment of any considerable sum at first 
would be impracticable”. The following arrange- 
ment was finally agreed upon : “for the first year 
nothing to be paid in consequence of the ruined 
state of the country, for the second and third years 
five lakhs each, for the fourth and fifth years ten 
lakhs each, ever afterwards fifteen lakhs annually’”. 

Everything was now ready for the preparation 
of a draft treaty, which was to be signed on the fol- 
lowing day. When the next day came and the draft 
prepared by Metcalfe was read to the vakils^ they 
‘commenced their observations upon it in an altered 
tone’. They objected to the arrangement about pay- 
ment previously decided upon. After some delay 
Metcalfe agreed to take eight lakhs (instead of ten) 
per year, for the fourth and fifth years. Then the 
demanded the restoration of Tonk and Ram- 
pura, which were at that time in the nominal 
possession of Holkar and actual control of Amir 
Khan. Metcalfe pointed out that Tonk and Ram- 

j S, C., September 7, i8i6. No. 5. 
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pura had been separated from Jaipur for a long 
period^ and “that these districts had been for two 
years (1804 — 1806) in our possession during the 
former alliance, without such a demand being made 
on the part of Jaipur”. But the Jaipur miMls 
plainly declared that they were 'not at liberty to 
sign any treaty without obtaining a satisfactory pro- 
mise with regard to Tonic and Rampura”. The 
negotiations were thus abruptly terminated. But 
Metcalfe was still sanguine. He wrote on August 
7, 1816, “It is perhaps most probable that the 
Court of Jaipur has not really determined what 
course to pursue, and that there are at present two 
parlies at work, one recommending an alliance with 
us on the'terms insisted on, and the other objecting 
either to the terms or to the alliance, and urging an 
arrangement with the plunderers of the country”*. 

In August, 1816, it became clear that the Jaipur 
Durdar wanted to protract the negotiations with the 
British in order to secure better terms from Amir 
Khan and Sindhia\ Metcalfe was informed that a 
minister would soon be deputed to him for the final 
adjustment of the terms of a treaty. Metcalfe was 
convinced that this proposal was nothing but an 
excuse for further delay. So he publicly ‘declared 

1 S. C., September 7, 181:6, No. g. 

2 S, C., September 7, i8r6, No. S- 

3 Close wrote from Sindhia’s court on August 13, i8r6, 

"The Jaipur question is now very little thought of. Bapuji 
Sindhia of his own araord lately .... advanced into Jaipur; 
he has again retired, but neither his advance nor retreat 
has excited any attention in the Duibar”. ( S. C., 
September 7; i8r6, Ndi 9 ), 
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the negotiations to be at an end on account of the 
persevering evasion of the court of Jaipur”. 

Although ‘the deceitful and evasive conduct of 
the court of Jaipur necessarily excited the disgust’ 
of the Governor-General, he was fully conscious of 
the fact that the advantages of an alliance with 
Jaipur were not ‘immaterial’ to the British Govern- 
ment. He was prepared, therefore ‘to receive and 
discuss any new proposition that may be made with- 
out animadverting on what has passed’, Metcalfe 
was authorised to conclude a treaty if the vakils of 
Jaipur accepted all the terms formerly agreed upon, 
as well as an additional condition to the 
effect that the British Government would be the 
arbitrator of any demand preferred by any State on 
Jaipur. This arrangement was intended to ‘form 
the basis of our resistance to the objections which 
may eventually be opposed by Sindhia or other 
Powers to the treaty on the pretence that it invades 
their rights with relation to Jaipur’, Metcalfe re- 
ceived unqualified praise for “conducting the nego- 
tiations with the same ability, zeal, firmness and 
address which have uniformly distinguished your 
official conduct in the many arduous and important 
transactions in which you have been engaged’*. 

The position of Jaipur was becoming worse 
day by day. Amir Khan was collecting revenue 
from the villages of Jaipur and one of his lieute- 
nants was strengthening a fort within Jaipur 
territory which he had occupied. Bapu Sindhia 

t S, C., September 7, 1816, No. 6, 7. 

• S. C., September 7, 1816, No, 8, . 
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did not obstruct Amir Khan's ™vmnents. There 
was no unity even in the capital of Jagat Singh. 
Rao Chand Singh, the principal commander of hib 
troops, was pro-British. When the negotutmns 
with Metcalfe were broken up he resigned his com- 
mand and left Jaipur in disgust. H is successor was 
Ganesh Narain, 'who was undoubtedly most 
anxiously bent on the formation of an alliance with 
the British, for which his endeavours were inoes- 
sant’. Metcalfe wrote on September 25, 1816, 
“Affairs are proceeding at Jaipur in that course 
which is likely, in my opinion, though at what 
period I cannot pretend to say, to lead to a further 
application for our protection, with entire submis- 
sion to our terms”*. 

In November. 1816, some Jaipur vaMis led by 
Shankar Das came to Delhi and renewed negotia- 
tions with Metcalfe. The question of Tonk and 
Rampura was revived. The no longer insisted 
on the insertion of any stipulation on that subject 
in the treaty ; they were ready to be satisfied if 
Metcalfe promised in writing that he would try ‘to 
prevail on the Governor-General to comply with 
their wishes, if, by any event, Tonk and Rampura 
came into the possession of the British Govern- 
ment’. Metcalfe expressed his inability to make 
any such promise. The vakiis gave up their demand 
as if it had been ‘made with a previous conviction 
that it would not succeed’. Then they wanted 
fagiits OT pensions for themselves. Metcalfe ‘got 
rid of this tnost preposterous proposal by exposing 
its absurdity and laughing it off in a manner that 
j S. C., October i», i8i6. No, i6. 
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was likely to be least offensive’. The third request 
of the vakils was that the Resident at the court of 
Jaipur should be a man of ‘mild and kind disposi- 
tion and deportment’. Metcalfe gave them full 
assurance on this point. Then Metcalfe proposed 
the additional stipulation about arbitration. The 
vakus obstinately opposed it on the ground that 
“they did not know to what extensive and indefinite 
demands they might be subjecting themselves, 
should they bind themselves to abide by British 
decision on every claim that might be brought for- 
ward against them”. Metcalfe tried to remove their 
suspicions and agreed to put the article in the most 
harmless language. He suggested that the right of 
the British Government to arbitrate on all claims 
preferred by other Powers against Jaipur should be 
limited to claims, if any, advanced by Holker and 
Sindhia relating to matters arising since the dissolu- 
tion of the British alliance with Jaipur in 1806, for 
he suspected that the alarm of the vakils was parti- 
cularly directed towards some bonds given by Jagat 
Singh to Holkar and some Pindari leaders before 
1806. The vakils accepted this compromise, and 
everything was ready for the formal conclusion of 
the treaty. A strange difficulty was, however raised 
at the last moment. The vakils were not sure 
whether the treaty would be ratified by the Raja. 
They asked Metcalfe ‘to be satisfied for the present 
with a treaty signed by themselves’*. 

Metcalfe naturally rejected this ‘extraordinary 
proposal’ and, unwilling to tolerate further delay, 

* S, C., December 17, i8i6, No. 2 . 
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broke up tbe negotiations. He observed in his 
report to the Supreme Government, “A protracted 
and open negotiation is attended with many advant- 
ages to the Raja of Jaipur, It overawes his enemies 
and enables him to make better terms with them. 
It does not bind him to anything, and it puts it in 
his power to close with the terms offered in a case 
of necessity. It is attended with some of the ad- 
vantages, without any of the sacrifices and res- 
traints, of an actual alliance. And it keeps open the 
chapter of accidents in which the politicians of this 
country delight to put their trust”^ 

Soon after the termination of the negotiations 
the chief minister of Jaipur publicly declared that he 
had never authorized Shankar Das and other vaJ^ih to 
agree to any stipulation for the payment of money 
to the British Government. When Metcalfe con- 
fronted the vaMh with this declaration, they said 
that the minister was afraid to acknowledge ‘the ex- 
tent of the payment to which he had agreed* lest he 
should be driven from office by those chiefs who 
were opposed to the British alliance. Metcalfe 
accepted this explanation as worthy of belief and 
• wrote a letter of protest to the Raja and the minis- 
ter. He remarked, “Either the negotiators had 
agreed to those stipulations in disobedience of their 
ifistructions, in which case they deserved punish- 
ment and were not fit to be employed, or the court, 
after ^ving assent to those stipulations, had uttered 
a Msehood in denying it. * . .in either case it would 
be difficult to place any confidence in the future 

j S, C., December xj, iSi6, No. m. 
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negotiations of the Court’”. The Raja sent an 
evasive reply, which appeared to imply that the 
agents had ‘agreed to more than they had authority 
for’, but it was recognized that the sum of money to 
j, be paid had been the principal subject of dis'’ 

cussion*. 

In March, 1817, Metcalfe reported to the Sup- 
„ reme Government that Amir Khan was again ad- 

j vancing towards Jaipur. His progress created alarm 

in Jaipur, and Metcalfe found ‘some light indication 
of a desire’ to revive negotiations for British protec- 
tion^ Before the negotiations were formally 
resumed Lord Hastings arrived at his final 
^ decision to crush the Pindaris. Sindhia, Holkar 

; and Amir Khan were the three principal persons 

i whose co-operation or submission was an essential 

I preliminary to the success of this plan. Holkar was 

asked ‘to abstain from all interference or connection 
with the states of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Kota 
and Bundi’. Amir Khan, who had already opened 
I negotiations for a settlement with the British 

Government, was required to withdraw his troops 
from all Rajput States and to restore Rajput forts 
occupied by him. With regard to the Rajput States 
the Governor-General’s plan was to establish a 
barrier against the revival of the predatory system 
or the extension of the power of Sindhia and Hol- 
kar beyond the limits to be assigned to it by the 
measures then (October, 1817) in progress. Agree- 

1 S. C., February 4, 1817, No, i. 

2 S. C., April 19, 1817, No. 2. 

3 S. C., April 19, 1817, -No, a. 
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merits were>o be concluded with them “on condi- 
tions which should give to the British Government 

the entire control over their political relations and 

proceedings with each other and with foreign 
States, secure to them the enjoyment of their terri- 
torial possessions and the independent exercise of 
their internal administration under our protection 
and guarantee, and render their resources aval able 
for defraying the charge that will be incurred m 
the establishment and support of this system . 

There were two ahernative methods of giving 
the new ‘system’ a concrete shape. The three prin- 
cipal Rajput States— -Jaipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur 
might be combined in a common league under the 
paramount authority of the British Government, or 
separate agreements might be concluded with each 
State ‘on the conditions best adapted to its pecu- 
liar circumstances and situation’. The Secretary to 
the Supreme Government observed in a letter to 
Metcalfe, dated October 8, 1817, “There are some 
points of view in which the advantages of the former 
might be found to preponderate, but it may he ap- 
prehended that, notwithstanding the similarity of 
features which in some respects they all exhibit, 

there are yet such distinctions as to render it ditti- 

cult to frame any system of general confederation 
which would adapt itself to the circumstances of 
all. It is possible also that feelings of pride or 
jealotisy' might lead them to prefer a separate 
aUiance with the British Government, by which each 
would preserve the appearance and form of a subs- 

, * S, C., October 28, iSiy, No 13* 
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tantive power, to an union which would bring their 
common dependence on the British Government too 
prominently forward”'. 

With regard to Jaipur Metcalfe was instructed 
to conclude a treaty containing the stipulations pre- 
viously agreed upon, with one exception: the article 
relating to the right of the British Government to 
decide the pecuniary claims of other States on Jai- 
pur was to be omitted. Lord Hastings was by this 
time convinced that neither Sindhia nor Holkar 
was justly entitled to claim tribute from Jaipur. 
It was, therefore, quite unnecessary to insist on a 
stipulation which had ‘proVed to be so repugnant 
to the wishes and alarming to the fears of the 
Government of Jaipur.’ Moreover, the amount of 
the subsidy originally demanded might be reduced, 
and the unqualified demand of a fort for stationing 
British troops might not be necessary 

In October, 1817, Metcalfe was ready to 
receive the vakils of Jaipur, but Jagat Singh still 
‘persevered in a very perverse policy* and conti- 
nued unaccountable, and judging from the past, 
interminable and mutually faithless negotiations with 

1 S. C., October 28, 1817, No. 26. 

2 S. C., October 28, 1817, No. 26. 

3 Tod says, ” . . . . there were abundance of private and 

individual motives arrayed in hostility to the British 
offer. For example, the ministers dreaded the survei- 
llance of a resident agent, as obnoxious to their authority 
and influence; and the chieftains, whom rank and ancient 
usage kept at court as the councillors of their prince, saw 
in prospect the surrender of crown lands, which fraud, 
favour, or force had obtained for them *' .'—Annals of 
Amber, Chap. IV% . .1 
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Amir Khan *. Towards the close o^ November 
Metcalfe decided that an advance of Ochterlony’s 
army towards Jaipur would ‘bring the procrastina- 
ting council of the Raja to a decision m favouj of 
the immediate conclusion of the alliances. A 
treaty had already been concluded with Amir Khan 
(November 9. 1817), and Major-General Donbn 
Us proceeding towards Kota. At this favourable 

moment Ochterlony might appear near Jaipur and 
utilise the implied threat of military operations for 

the purpose of coercing Jagat Singh into submis- 
sion. Metcalfe wrote to him on November 25, 1817, 
.•On your advance the negotiations with the several 
western states, which I was instructed to under- 
take, will devolve on you, with the exception of 
such as in consequence of the progress already 
made in them, it may be proper for me to 


conclude” *. 

The advance of Major-General Ochterlony 
‘caused considerable sensation and alarm in Jaipur. 
Some vakils were sent to his camp ‘to ward off 
apprehended hostilities’, and a deputation advanced 
in a hurry towards Delhi. Amir Khan had in the 
meanwhile retreated from Jaipur territory, but he 
reoccupied some districts as soon as he heard that 
negotiations with Metcalfe had not yet begun. 
Naturally Metcalfe expected that his object would 
be accomplished without further delay. Unfortu- 
nately the progress of the vakHs sent to Delhi was 
retarded by the intrigues of a chief named Thakur 


* S. C., November 14, 1817, No. 50- 
9 S. C., December 19, 1817, No. ii?. 
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Lachman Singh, a partisan of Amir Khan ^ In 
January, 1818, Metcalfe began to negotiate separate* 
ly with some tributary Chiefs* owing allegiance 
to the Raja of Jaipur. “My object,” he wrote on 
January 29, 1818, “is twofold; either to alarm the 
Court of Jaipur and stimulate them to the conclu- 
sion of a suitable alliance, by showing that we are 
not entirely dependent on their will but are able 
and willing to establish order without their concur- 
rence; or if the Court should continue so senseless 
as not to be moved by the prospect of the 
dissolution of its power over the dependent States 
connected with it, to lay a foundation for the 
conclusion of separate engagements which should 
bring all those States under our protection.” ® 

As a result of Metcalfe’s shrewd diplomatic 
pressure the Jaipur vakils came to Dshli. The 
tribute question protracted the negotiations, Even 
on March 8, 1818, Metcalfe was not confident of 
success^ He wanted . fifteen lakhs; the vakils 
offered two lakhs and forty thousand. At last the 
following arrangement was agreed upon : “The first 
year— *in consideration of the depopulated state of 
the country— nothing. The second year — four lakhs. 
The third year— five. The fourth year— six. The 

I Lachman Singh enjoyed ‘a compact .and improving 
country, containing 500 towns and villages, yielding a 
revenue of eight lakhs of rupees’.— Tod, Annals of Amber, 
Chap. VII. ' ' 

a A conditional engagement was concluded with the Raja 
of Rhetri, (S. C., February ap, 1818, No. 20. 

3 S. C., February 20, 181S, No, 26. 

4 Political ConsultatiMs, Imperial Record Department, 

March 2j, rSiS, No,, tg. 
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fifth year-seven. The sixth year and ever after- 
wards-eight. until the Raja's revenue should 
exceed forty lakhs, when, in addition to eight lakhs, 

we should receive five-sixteenth of all the revenue 

above forty lakas’”. Tod observes, "The Jeypur 
Court justly deemed one-fifth (eight lakhs) of the 
gross revenues of the crown, a high rate of insurance 
for protection; but when we further stipulated for a 
prospective increase of nearly one-third of all sur- 
plus revenue beyond forty lakhs, they saw, instead of 
the generous Briton, a sordid trafficer of mercenary 
protection, whose rapacity transcended that of the 
Mahratta”^ 

The remaining articles of the treaty i^ere dis- 
cussed and arranged without difficulty^. It was 
signed in Delhi on April 2 and ratified by Lord 
Hastings on April 15. Article 1 provided for ‘per- 
petual friendship, alliance and unity of interest’ bet- 
ween the two States. The territory of Jaipur was to 
be protected by the British Government (Article 2). 
Jagat Singh promised to 'act in subordinate co- 
operation with the British Government’, to acknow- 
ledge its supremacy, and to maintain no connec- 
tion with other Chiefs and States. (Article 3). He 
agreed not to enter into any negotiation with 

1 S. C., April 17 . 1 8 , No. 74- 

3 Annals of Amber, Chap. IV. 

8 S. C.. April 17 . i8i8, No. 74- Tod says. "The events 
rapidly happening around them— the presence of Meer 
the expulsion of the orange flag of the Mahratfa, 
and the substitution of the British banner on the batUe- 
ments of Aimete— at length produced a tardy and ungra- 

of Amber t Chap. IV. 
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any Chief or State without the knowledge and sanc- 
tion of the British Government. (Article 4) . All 
disputes between Jaipur and other States would be 
submitted to the arbitration and award of the British 
Government. (Article 5). Article 6 regulated the 
question of tribute. Article 7 provided that Jaipur 
should ‘furnish troops according to its means at the 
requisition of the British Government*. Article 9 
ran as follows: “The Maharaja and his heirs and 
successors shall remain absolute rulers of their 
territory and their dependants according to long 
established usage ; and British civil and criminal 
Jurisdiction shall not be introduced into that princi- 
pality’*. Jagat Singh died within a few months of 
the conclusion of this treaty (December 21, .1818), 
and, says Tod, “the choice of a successor speedily 
evinced to the ministers the impracticability of their 
exercising as in days of yore, that ‘absolute power 
over their country and dependants’ guaranteed to 
them’ by the treaty”*, 

1 Aitchison, Treating Engagements^ and Sunnuds, Vol, 1 X 1 , 
pp. 104-105. 

For details, see .<4 of Amhr, Chap. IV, 
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EXTRACTS FROM A CONTEMPORARY 
DUTCH CHRONICLE OF 

MUGHAL INDIA 

By Brij Narain and Sri Ram Sharma 

Towards the close of the first year of his 
reign^®in 1015, A. H. Jahangir called AmTr-ul- 
Umra, (Sharif Khan), his greatest and most favour- 
ed noble, into Khilwat or private parlour, and 
asked him what he thought of his son Khusrau ; 
his own feeling was that he was inclined towards 
evil (and wished) to cause a rising or split in the 
empire. Amir-ul-UmrS replied that in order to pre- 
vent such an occurrence his son should be deprived 
of sight. The king was much troubled by this 
advice, and he anxiously considered what was the 
best course to adopt concerning the matter. Final- 
ly some friends or followers of Khusrau (who were 
in the King’s service) informed him that his father 
was not well-disposed towards him, and wanted to 
have him watched. Khusrau was frightened and 
resolved to fly and get away from his father. With 
this object he wrote to his friend Hasan Beg Khan 
Badakhasi (who, some time before, had been sent by 
King Akbar to Kabul to bring some good horses, 
and was now returning) that he wanted to leave 
Agra and proceed to Lahore with the troops that he 
(Khusrau) could secretly gather, and that he (Hasan 
Beg Khan) should not fall to march rapidly and to 
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meet him at Agra with the forces that he had with 
him. On receiving this letter Hasan Beg KhSn 
instantly set out” and by forced marches arrived at 
Akbar Pur (Muttra), which is 24 coss from Agra. 
When Khusrau learnt about his arrival there, he 
immediately informed the nobles devoted to him 
and young and brave soldiers, who were in his 
service, about his intention. At four garhi in the 
evening, he left the castle of Agra seated in the 
ambaty of a swift-footed elephant, and followed by 
his troops, who had prepared themselves for such 
an expedition.^® When they reached the chabutra 
or where the Kotwal used to sit, Ghazi Malik, 
Kotwal or scout, was still there. But hearing that 
Sultan Khusrau had escaped,^® he got up and hid 
himself. Thus they passed (out) rapidly. Extin- 
guishing all lights, the troops plundered all sweet- 
meat-shops, to have enough to eat for some time. 
At five ghari in the evening Khusrau reached 
Bahishtabad (Sikandra), where his grancKather 
Akbar lies buried. Here he dismounted and o^Bwied 
a prayer at the grave. He then resumed the 
journey, and with incredible speed reached Akbar 
Pur before day break. Here he met Husan Beg 
Khan with 2000 or 3000 brave soldiers, and with 
set off without delay towards Lahore. The 
news of Khusrau's flight was brought to the King in 
the first quarter of the same night. He imraediatdy 
oonMmanded the Kotwal, Ghazi Malik Ali, to 
start in pursuit without delay with the cavalry that 
he had. Ghazi Malik left Agra with 200 to 300 
horses at the end of the first quarter of the niglit. 
Then die King commanded Murtza Khan to :;get 
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ready and he left Agra the same night with 1500 
horsl After that the King called together some 
of his most trusted followers who were at hand, (one 
of them being the Amir-ul-Umra, his principal 
Wazir) with the object of sending them also in pur- 
suit. But he advised the King to take the matter 
seriously and to act with greater energy and said that 
it was better that he should follow himself, in order 
to be more certain of putting out the Tire ot rebel- 
lion which had just broken out. for no help could e 
expected from the army led by the particular Umra. 
The advice of the Amir-ul-Umra pleased the King, 
and he left Agra very early in the morning, accom- 
panied by some Umra, and a few elephants with a 
long and swift stride. He had lOOO horses with 
him, or a little more or less, and on account of the 
haste it was not possible to take tents, carpets or 
beds to sleep in»-. Thus Sultan Khusrau was not 
more than IC coss ahead of Malik Ah; Murtza 
Khan (Bakshi Farid) followed Malik Ali at a dis- 
tanceoflO coss, and the King followed Murtza 
Khan at the same distance. Sultan Khusrau showed 
no regard for any one in the places he passed 
through. He look from the karoris or mansabdars 
their horses and all that was of use to him, and ill- 
treated the peasants and other inhabitants. He also 
forced all merchants or soldiers whom he met to 
accompany him. And wherever, in town or vill- 
ages, there were horses in the King’s stables he im- 
pressed them into his service. Thus on the 9th 
day after leaving Agra, Sultan Khusrau reached 
Lahore with a tolerable army collected on the way. 
But before Khusrau’s flight, the King had sent 
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Ibrahim Khan Pathan®* to Lahore as Governor, and 
he was still on the way. When he heard, and had 
made sure, that Sultan Khusrau was following him, 
he made all haste and reached Lahore before the 
Prince, and put the castle in a state of defence. 
Sultan Khusrau was much concerned as to how he 
should take the castle. At this time, before the 
Prince’s arrival, Said Khan had proceeded 2 or 3 
Coss from Lahore on his way to BaDgesh®3, Sultan 
Khusrau despatched some Ahadis to call Sayyid 
Khan. He came with the Ahidis to the Rawi, but 
there gave them the slip and set ofi towards Lahore. 
The Ahadis immediately informed the Prince that 
instead of returning with them he had gone to the 
town. In the meantime Said Khan having got rid 
of the Ahadis, took a boat and entered the castle 
through the gate Roshnai. He ordered his soldiers 
to take such of their goods as could be saved and 
then fled. Sultan Khusrau invested the town and 
attacked it for several days,®** fighting both day and 
night. Here Khan Jamal-ud*Din came to the 
Prince on behalf of the King and said that his father 
was giving him the Province of Kabul and Bangash, 
and therefore he should leave Lahore and proceed 
thither. Sultan Khusrau replied that he should 
return to his father and persuade him togive to him 
the whole Province of Sirhind as well which would 
satisfy him. Jamel-ud-Din returned to the King with 
the anaswer®®. The Prince then learnt that the King 
had crossed the river of Sultan Pur (the Beas) and 
that Murtza Khan was about to cross the river at 
Nakodor. On the 8th day (after his arrival) he left 
the castle of Lahore, and with his whole armj?^ 
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consi$ting of 20,000 horses, advanced 30 cosses to 
meet and offer battle to his father. A great storm 
of wind, rain and lightening was raging that day. 
Murtza Khan was encamped on the place®® before 
the Prince’s arrival there, and be was obliged to or 
engage in a skirmish with his 2000 or 3000 Badakh- 
shis or Sayyids. They were hard pressed by 
Sultan Khusrau’s troops, and many were killed. 
Ghazi Jalal-ud*Din who commanded the troops, 
fought bravely and long, and fell in the battle. 
Through God's grace, however, Ghazi Malik Ali, 
who bad lagged behind Murtza Khan, appeared at 
this very time. He carried the flags and the stand- 
ard of the King and caused the rumour to be spread 
that it was the King in person who had arrived. 
This help encouraged the royal soldiers who were 
still fighting, while those of Khusrau lost heart and 
were frightened. Abdur-Rahim,®^ the Amir of 
Khusrau, who carried his standard being panic 
stricken, threw it on the ground. This timidity 
gave rise to a misunderstanding for the soldiers of 
the Prince thought their master had either been 
defeated or slain, and they all took to flight. All 
who had remained uninjured sought to hide them- 
selves in villages and corners, wherever they could. 
But they were killed by the villagers, and all the 
property or baggage of the army fell into the hands 
of the royal troops, but horses, camels and other 
animals were seized upon by the village people. Thus, 
through God’s grace, the King won a remarkable 
victory. When the King learnt this, he hurried to 
Murtza Khan and named the place where the ftctiuu 
took pkce Fathabad. 
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After the battle Sultan Khusrau and Hasan Beg 
Khan Badakhshi fled towards Lahore. Abdur- 
Rahim, who was also with them, left them and re- 
mained in Lahore, but the Prince and Husan Beg 
crossed the river Rawi, intending to escape towards 
the castle of Rohtas. With that object they rode to 
the river Chenab and got into a boat in order to 
cross over. But when the sons of Qasim Khan who 
were the governors of the castle, received the intelli- 
gence that the Prince was coming to Rohtas, they 
ordered the guards and boatmen that when Sultan 
Khusrau was crossing over, they should see to it 
that his boat was steered towards a sand-bank in the 
middle of the river. And they did so The boat 
in which Husan Beg and the Prince were sitting, 
ran upon a sand-bank, and the boat-men sprang into 
the river and swam away. When the sons of Qasim 
Khan, who were at a distance of 2 or 3 coss, heard 
that their plan had succeeded, they immediately came 
to the river and took Khusrau and Husan Beg Khan 
prisoners. 

The King in person had crossed the river of 
Lahore in order to pursue his son, when the sons of 
Qasim Khan arrived and delivered the two prisoners 
into his hands®®. The traitor Abdur-Rahim, who 
was hiding in Lahore, was also caught by the 
King’s people. The King, having got his rebellious 
son into his power, returned the same day to 
Lahore, and ordered the peasants to cut down trees 
and make stakes, sharply pointed above, and to fix 
them into the ground on both sides all along the 
road, on which, as also on all trees growing round 
Lsdiore^ all the traitorous Amirs, who had l^ee^; 
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captured alive, were to be impaled or hanged, to serve 
as a spectacle or example to every one. In accord- 
ance with this order, many or almost all of those 
who had been captured, were put to death . 
When all the nobles had been hanged or impaled, 
the King personally went to see the sight as a pas- 
time, taking his son Sultan Khusrau, mounted on 
an elephant, with him. They rode through the 
dead nobles, who filled both sides of the road, 
Zaman Beg, now called Mahabat Khan, was seated 
behind the Prince, in order to introduce the head to 
Khusrau, and tell him their names. And as the 
corpses were dangling or swinging on account of 
the wind, he said to Khusrau, “Sultan, see how your 
soldiers fight against trees*’. After the ride the 
King came to Lahore, and gave the Prince in the 
custody of Zaman Beg. He ordered Husan Beg 
Badakhshi, who had been captured with the Prince, 
to be sewn up in a raw ox*skin, and he died suffer- 
ing great pain and torments. After that his head 
was cut off, stuffed with grass and sent by runners 
to Agra, to be hung on the gates of the castle. 
Abdul-Rahim was sewn up in an ass’s skin, but the 
order was given that water should be constantly 
poured on the skin to prevent it from drying up. 
After that his offence was pardoned and he was 
taken out of the skin alive. 

After the victory the King spent two or three 
months in hunting wild animals. He again returned 
to Lahore and stayed there for four months. He then 
decided to visit Kabul, and left by daily marches. 
On this journey Sultan Khusrau also went as the 
JCing’s prisoner, but all the Amirs and mansabdars 
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kept watch over him every day by turns. One day 
it was the turn of the Amir Fathulla, Mirza Shariff, 
son of Itimad*ud-Daulah, Mirza Nur-ud-Din and the 
nephew (brother’s son) of the great Asaf Khan, 
Mirza Jafar Beg, and other Amirs, who had come 
together for keeping watch. They secretly and 
jointly conspired to kill the King when he should 
reach the Kothel, or the narrow pass of the Kabul 
mountains, and to raise Sultan Khusrau to the 
throne. But they could not carry out their design 
for want of a suitable opportunity, and the King 
safely arrived in Kabul 

Itimad-ud-Din, Diwan or Chancellor of Amir- 
ul-Umra, had a heathen in his service named Uttam 
Chand, who told Diyanat Khan that Itimad-ud- 
Daulah had misappropriated 50,000 ropia. Diyanat 
Khan told the King whereupon Itimad- ud-Daulah 
was placed in the custody of this Khan. 

In the year 1018 the King learnt that Sher 
Afghan, the son-in-law of Itimad-ud- Daulah, 
had killed Qutb-ud-Din Muhammad Khan Koka, 
the governor-general of the whole of Bengal, near 
Raja Mahal, and that by way of vengeance, 
the brother ( sister’s son ), of Qutb-ud-Din 
named Shaikh Ghias-ud-Din and the son of 
Qutb-ud-Din named Kishwar Khan, had cut to 
pieces with arrows and their swords the traitor 
Sher Afghan, and sent his head to the King. 
After that the brother of Sher Afghan, Qumar 
Sultan, his son and his widow Mehu-un-Nasa, who 
was the daughter of Itimad-ud-Daulah were all 
thrown into prison and treated with ignominy and 
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dishonour of a thousand kind. When the King 
learnt about these occurrences he was exceedingly 
angry with Itimad-ud-Daulah (more so than before) 
on account of the murder of Qutb-ud Din which 
had been committed by his son-indaw, and much 
grieved over it for some days He then resolved 
to return to Lahore from Kabul, Then Khwaja 
Waisi went to the King and told him (and also gave 
him in writing) the full names of those who had 
planned (an opportunity offering itself) to murder 
the King, that is, Mirza Nur-ud-Din and the 
nephew of the great Asaf Khan, called Jafar Beg, 
Muhammad Sharif, son of Itimad-ud-Daulah, Fathulla, 
son of Hakim Abul Path and many other traitors, 
who had intended to kill him while he was going 
through theKhaibar Kotel, or pass of Kabul, and 
to make Sultan Khusrau king, and that they had not 
yet given up their design. The King was greatly 
incensed to hear this and commanded that Itimad- 
ud-Daulah with his son, and Mirza Nur-ud-Din and 
the son of Hakim Abdul Path, and Jafar Beg should 
be brought to him with marks of ignominy and dis- 
honour, which was instantly done, and they stood 
in the King’s presence. He commanded that Iti- 
mad-ud-DauIah, his son Muhammad Sharif, Miaza 
Nur-ud-Din and Jafar Beg should be immediately 
beheaded, and their heads and trunks should be 
fixed on stakes. Then Diyanat Khan, interceding, 

, said to the King ; “What profit is there in putting 
Itimad-ud-Daulah to death ? Since he misappro- 
priated a great amount of the King’s money while 
in office, it will be better to spare his life and take 
from him 2 lacs ropia for his offence”. The King 
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♦•hen commanded that Itimad-nd-Doulah should be 
placed in the custody of Diyanat Khan and said^ 
"Take 2 lac ropia from him and place it in my 
treasury”. Diyanat Khan, pleased at having saved 
Itimad-ud*Daulah from death, put a chain round his 
neck and legs and brought him into his house 
bare-headed and bare-footed with extreme disgrace, 
and kept him thus. Mirza Nur-ud-Din, Muhammad 
Sharif and Mirza Fathullah were then led out, and 
in accordance with the command referred • to 
above were put to death. Their heads and trunks 
were fixed on stakes, that by their example others 
might take heed against conceiving such evil 
designs against their King. After these occur- 
rences the King left Kabul and arrived safely in 
Lahore. Itimad-ud-Daulah was still in Diyanat 
Khan’s custody. 

At this time the King, with the approval of 
all his dignitaries, as Mirza Qmmerauw and others, 
gave orders for depriving Sultan Khusrau of sight. 
They took leaves called Aech and pressed out their 
juice. This was rubbed into his eyes as the result 
of which one eye completely lost the power of 
vision and the other retained only a little of it. 
To prevent any revolts which might break out, 
he was kept in prison. 

In this year the King was seriously displeased 
with Khan Azam on account of Khusrau’s afifair, 
and he confiscated all that he had of money or 
animals, and depriving him of all rank of income, 
subjected him to great dishonour. Thus one day, 
when the King was sitting in his Jharoka, he 
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ordered all his Ommerauws to spit on Khan Axam’s 
beard, and abused him. He was then thrown into 
chains and imprisoned in the castle of Gwalior, 
He spent two years of captivity in this castle, but 
through the intercession of some Begums or the 
royal ladies, he was set free and re-employed, all 
his guilt and offences being pardoned. 

As Qutb-ud-Din Mahammad Koka had been 
murdered in Bengal by Sher Afgan, as I have 
related above, the King sent a Farman or -letter to 
Islam Khan, who was Fojdar in Agra, or a Jack 
Ketch of the country round, requiring him to 
prepare, as soon as he saw it, to go to Bengal as 
governor in the place of Qutb-ud-Din, for which 
purpose he was made a commander of 5,000 horse. 
As soon as Islam Khan received the King’s order, 
he set out for Bengal and arrived there safely with 
his army by rapid daily marches. All the King’s 
Amirs and mansabdars waited upon him. They 
welcomed him, made their submission, acknowledged 
him their governor-general, and served him day 
and night. All the Rajas and inhabitants also 
came to him with many presents.®^ 

The King after spending some time in hunting 
in Kharjok Nandana (now in the district of Jhelun-, 
in the Punjab), and after he had emptied those 
places (of game), decided to go to Agra, but sent 
Itimad ud-Daulah who was still a prisoner of 
Diyanat Khan, with his wife and family ahead to 
get together and pay into the royal treasury the 
sum of 2 lac ropia which he had forfeited in ex- 
change for his life. 
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Itimad-ud'Daulah, in accordance with the 
King’s command, set out and arrived in Agra. A 
little later the King also arrived in the castle, and 
from there he wrote a letter to Islam Khan, order- 
ing him that the family of Sher Afghan, that is his 
brother and his widow, Mehr-un-Nasa, who was the 
daughter of Itimad-ud-Daulah be sent to the Court. 
When Islam Khan received this letter and command, 
he sent the brother (of Sher Afghan) Qumar Sultan, 
the widow and her daughter immediately to Agra. 
When Mehr-un-Nasa came to Rahaerdatt, Bihar 
Sharif, which is near Hajipur and Patna, she heard 
people talk about a Darwesh or pilgrim named ^hah 
Hamadan of great fame and a saintly life ; it was 
®said that all he prophesied always came to pass. 
She, therefore, went to him. When Mehr-un-Nasa 
appeared before the Darwesh, he at once prophe- 
sied much happiness, saying that she would be 
given to the King Jahangir and (would receive) 
many other marks of unexpected good fortune which 
she herself could never . believe. Leaving that 
place they arrived safely in Agra and were con- 
ducted to the King. He put the brother and the 
son of Sher Afghan in the charge of some of his 
Amirs and Mehr-un-Nasa with her daughter in 
the charge of Ragiyok Sultan Begum, his mother. 
This Begum conceived a great affection for Mehr- 
un-Nasa; she loved her more than others and always 
kept her in her company. Sometimes they asked 
for leave to visit her parents, which was granted 
to them. Once Ragiyok Sultan Begum took Mehr- 
un-Nasa into the Mahal where the concubines of 
the King, her son, were gathered together. The 
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King coming there saw Mehr-im-Nasa, who had 
covered her face with a chaddar or cloth. He 
drew it back and saw her face. This was what 
happened that day. 

A few days later there was the feast of Nau- 
roza, or the new Muhammadan year. When the 
King Was enjoying himself in the company of his 
ladies, the daughter of Mehr-un-Nasa Begum who 
was then 5 or 6 years old, went to him or was 
sent to him. Then the eyes of the King fell upon 
Mehr-un*Nasa and he said to her jokingly and 
with a merry countenance : " I am the father of 

that child Mehr-un-Nasa replied humbly : “ God 
save your Majesty. Who am I that should please 
the King and be included a.mong the King’s 
women ? Permit me, a poor, innocent widow, to 
live in the same condition under your shadow 
{i, e. protection). But be kind to my poor daughter 
and remember her”, and she prayed to God to save 
the King from all misfortune. 

This is what passed between the King and 
Mehr-un-Nasa in this second meeting, that of 
Nauroz. At length the King fell passionately in 
love with Mehr-un-Nasa, and every evening went by 
water in a boat to the house of Itimad*ud-Daulah 
on her account. He used to remain there the 
whole night, and returned again by water to the 
Castle in the morning to deal with the affairs {of 
the State). This was for him a revival of old 
affection, for while Akbar still lived, and this 
Jahangir was Prince he had been attracted by 
Mehr-un-Nasa, before she had been betrothed to 
the Turk Sher Afghan, and he earnestly begged 
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his father to give Mehr-un-Nasa, the daughter of 
Itimad-ud-Daulah to him in marriage. Akbar was 
not at all willing to permit this marriage. He said, 

” She is already betrothed to Sher Afghan. Are 
there not women enough that you should marry a 
retainer, who is promised to one of my Turkish 
soldiers ?” His father tried his best to drive (this 
idea) out of his head, but since that time the Prince 
had always retained a certain amount of affection 
for Mehr-un-Nasa®\ 

These visits lasted for 40 days, and the King 
nut of love for Mehr-un-Nasa, went to the house 
of Itimad-ud-Daulah during the day and in the 
night. One day he called Khwaja Abdul Hasan 
and ordered him to go to Itimad-ud-Daulah and 
say on his behalf that the King wished to marry 
Mehr-un-Nasa, and to make her the chief of all 
his women or concubines. Whereupon Khwaja 
Abdul Hasan remonstrated that he should not 
blemish his name and rank for such a one (as 
Mehr-un-Nasa), and every one knew who Mehr- 
un-Nasa and her father were, and that she was no 
partner for the King. These words deeply offended 
the King, and he said, “ How does it concern you, 
and why don’t you carry out my order ” ? Finally 
seeing that he could not dissuade the King from 
his purpose he went to Itimad-ud-Daulah and told 
him what the King had commanded. On recei- 
ving these joyful news Itimad-ud-Daulah made 
Sijida and Taslim for the King and replied; ^“That 
my poor, innocent daughter pleases the King is 
an inexpressible honour for me. How am I, the 
l^of his servant, worthy of it” ? Khwaja Ab»l 
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Hasan conveyed this to the King, who asked his 
soothsayers to fix an auspicious day, on which he 
went to the house of Itimad-ud-Daulah to marry 
Mehr*un*Nassa. A Qazi, or one learned in the law, 
was called, who married them. After this, great 
celebrations and feasts were held and all the Amirs 
presented to the King a large quantity of Ashrafies 
and much gold and silver, with prayers for their 
happiness. The name Mehr-un-Nassa was changed 
into Nur Jahan Begum or the Light of the World, 
and she was loved and respected above other begums 
or great ladies. The King rewarded Itimad-ud- 
Daulah by appointing him commander of 5000 
horse. The brother’s son and others of her family 
were also made high dignitaries. 

In the year 1020, the sixth of the reign of 
King Jahangir, Nawab Murtza Khan®*, with Sultan 
Shahr Yar, the youngest son of the King, was sent 
to Gujarat®^ as Governor-general. Khan Jahan, with 
many Amirs, was also ordered to proceed to 
Burhan Pur®®, Khan-i-Khanan got the Province of 
Kher®^ (probably now a Tehsil in the district of 
Aligarh in the United Provinces ) as Jagir and 
Mahabat Khan led an army against Raja Rana 
Mardud®®. 

In the same year, the Persian King Abbas sent 
an envoy named Zambil Beg®®, with 300 Persian 
horses, a great quantity of all kinds of gold, cloths, 
and embroidered dresses of his country, and a 
number of male and female slaves from Turkistan 
and Cacausus. Zanbil Beg was one of the greatest 
dignitaries of Shah Abbas, and when he was draw- 
ing near, the biggest Amirs were sent to receive 
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him. They conducted him to the King, who received 
him with the greatest attention. He delivered to 
Jahangir the letter of his master, which was written 
in a brotherly and friendly style, and all the 
presents which he had brought with him, were 
now displayed. Zambil Beg showed no less attention 
to the King than had been shown to him, and 
kissed the feet of the takht or the throne of the 
King when the letter of Shah Abbas was being 
read. The King was delighted, and bestowed upon 
the envoy elephants, horses and many dresses of 
honour. 

Islam Khan, who had been sent to Bengal as 
Govemor*general, conquered the country of Raja 
Kuch and brought it under the King’s authority. 
Musa Khan, the son of Isa Khan, the chief of the 
dignitaries of the Provinces, was subdued, and 
with eleven others he submitted to Islam Khan. 

Mahabat Khan, formely called Zaman Beg, 
who had been sent*'® by the King with many Amirs 
under him, against Raja Rana, conquered for the 
King a little portion of the country of Rana 
Mardud. He was then recalled by the King to 
Agra, and Abulia Khan with almost all the Amirs, 
was sent in his place to carry on the war against 
Raja Rana. Abdulla Khan with his army set out 
from Agra towards that part of the country. When 
he reached Ajmer, Raja Rana sent a large number 
of his Rajputs ahead to stop his advance. Abdulla 
Khan drove back and routed these Kafirs or hea- 
thens, and they fled to the boundaries of Udaipur. 
Abdulla Khan brought the whole of that tract 
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under his authority and all Rajput women and 
children were made prisoners and enslaved. After 
this Abdulla Khan advanced against the fortress 
of Chawand, which was the place of residence of 
the Rana and of his ancestors. No King of Delhi 
had ever attempted to reduce this fort on account 
of its strong position and vast wilderness, high 
mountains and deep valleys which, by preventing 
an army from obtaining a foot-hold in that country 
rendered it invincible. But Abdulla Khan, as he 
advanced, had the forest cut down, and all narrow 
passes in the mountains opened and widened by 
great number of stone-cutters, so that he arrived 
close to the fortress. When the Rana received 
this intelligence, with his women and some Rajputs 
he escaped from the other side of the castle 
Chawand into the forests and the mountains, leaving 
2CK30 to 3000 Rajputs in the fortress, well supplied 
with victuals, guns, powder and shot, to fight 
Abdulla Khan. When Abdulla Khan came in sight of 
the fortress, he found that it was very high and 
surrounded by a jungle or bamboo.s. He therefore 
sent 2000 to 3000 wood-cutters under the protec- 
tion of his troops to cut down the jungle. With 
the trees and bamboos that had been cut down, he 
then constructed redoubts and high bulwarks round 
the fortress, and captured it in a few days. The 
Rajputs who were within the fort to the number 
of 2000 to 3000, were slain and all their women and 
children were made prisoners. Their pagodas, or 
devil’s houses, about a thousand years old, were 
razed to the ground and the construction of a 
massif (mosque) on the same place was ordered. 
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He then forwarded all the big idols which had 
been standing in the pagodas of the kafirs to the 
King at Agra. After capturing the fort Ghawand 
Abdulla Khan started in pursuit of the fugitive 
Raja Rana, covering 30 to 40 coss daily and mar- 
ching so rapidly that sometimes the Kafirs getting 
news (of his approach) while sitting and eating, had 
to leave (the meal) and take to their heels in order 
to escape falling into the hands (of the enemy); and 
the meal was enjoyed by the royal troops. Abdulla 
Khan pursued the Raja Rana for a year, who fled 
like a sheep from one cave to another. He brought 
the country through which he passed and which 
had been abandoned by the Rana’s governors, under 
his own authority.’” 

After this victory’” the king apppointed Ab- 
dulla Khan governor general of Gujarat, and ordered 
him to go there with his forces to administer the 
country and to clear the roads of Bhils, Grassias 
and Kolis,’” who used to attack the cafilas or 
traders and to plunder them. They were to be sub- 
dued and to pay tribute; if they refused, they were 
to be exterminated as an example to others. 

When Abdulla Khan arrived (there), all the 
Rajas and inhabitants, great chiefs of the Kolis, 
who had rebelled and others waited upon him with 
presents. They all welcomed him and acknowledged 
him their overlord, with the exception of Raja (of) 
Idar and Lai Koli who, confiding in his forces and 
the natural position of the country, which was 
strong, had always refused to submit. Abdulla 
Khan, having arrived in Ahmadabad, set out at 
night with 500 horse and young and brave men 
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for the tort of War, which is 70 coss from Ahmeda- 
had and reached the fort in the 7th quarter of the 
night and day. This rapidity (of movement) was 
not expected by any one and the Raja received on 

intelligence or warning (of Abdulla 
ach) When the Raja heard that Abdulla Khan wiis 
at the gate, he sallied out and fought for a whole 
quarter of the night, but in the end was 'defeated, 
and fled with only 4 or 5 of his followeres. Abdulla 
Khan entered the fort and took possession in the 

name Of the King of the treasure.* 

♦ For other extracts, see J.B.O.R.S. June 194** 


THE HERON WILL NOT TWIRL HIS 
MOUSTACHE 

Ry W, G. Archer 

- I . 

In this paper* I shall try to give a short 
account of village poetry in Chota Nagpur, the rea- 
sons why that poetry should be collected and printed 
and finally the possible connections between tribal 
poetry and the mass literacy movement. 

Now to any one living in Ranchi it would be 
natural to assume that village poetry in Chota N^- 
pur is confined to the tribes -to Uraons, MundasV 
and Kharias— and that outside the tribes, there is 
no poetry. But such a view would be quite wrong 
and although in this lecture, I want to concentrate 
on tribal poetry— the folk songs of the tribes — I 
shall start by saying a little about that other big- 
area of village poetry— the poetry of the various 
Hindu castes. This will not only help to complete 
a picture of folk songs in Chota Nagpur but it will 
also provide us with a background against which 
tribal poetry may be seen. 

I A lecture on the *Folk-Sohgs of Chotaaagpur* deliv^i 
at the Mass Literacy Summer Schoolin Randii.i^; 
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If we take the village poetry of such Hindu 
castes as Brahmans, Kayasthas, Rajputs and Ahirs 
and regard it as a social activity, we shall find that 
it differs from the poetry of the tribes in the follow* 
ing ways. In the first place, it is on the whole 
domestic and is not public. It is sung inside the 
house and not out in the village. Secondly, it is 
sung almost entirely by women and not by men and 
women mixed. Thirdly, jt does not go with dancing 
and is sung without any drums. To this general 
statement, however, there are two important excep* 
tions. The first is the poetry which is sung while 
the paddy is being transplanted. This is sung out 
in the fields and is as public as any poetry could be. 
And the second is the poetry of the Ahirs. This 
is sung by Ahir men when they are grazing their 
cows and buffaloes or when they are drinking. It > 
is a muscular form of male poetry and is sung with 
a male gusto. But, if we bear in mind these two 
exceptions, we may sum up the poetry of the Hindu 
castes by saying that in the first place, it is domestic, 
in the second place it is feminine and finally it has 
no connection with dancing. 

If we now turn to the occasions on which this 
poetry is sung, we shall also find certain similari- 
ties with tribal poetry but we shall also find a con- 
trast. The occasions are, broadly speaking, six. 
The first and most important occasion is marriage. 
At almost every stage of a marriage, a throng of 
women will be found busily singing songs. These 
songs act as a commentary on the ritual. Some of 
them narrate the story of divine marriages such a.s 
Ihe marriage of Shiva and Gauri or Ram and Sita, 
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Some of them describe the appearance of the bride- 
groom. Some of them taunt the guests and give 
them gali. They combine to build up an atmos- 
phere of gaiety and good luck. The second occasion 
is child birth. As soon as a child has been born, 
Sohars are sung. The object of these is to cheer 
up the mother and swell the general rejoicing. The 
remaining four occasions are when women are 
grinding paddy, when they are sitting lonely at 
home in the Rains, when they are out transplanting 
paddy and finally in the evenings when they have 
nothing to do except to amuse themselves. 

The characteristics of these Hindu songs will 
be evident if I give a few examples. The first is a 
Kayasth Sohar song — a song sung after a woman 
has had a child. 

Two stories has the house Raja Dasrath has built 

But I do not like it without a balcony 

A tank Raja Dasratb has dug 

But I do not like it without a temple 

A grove Raja Dasrath has planted 

But I do not like it without a Koel 

A bed Raja Dasrath has made 

But I do not like it without a son 

This song is of importance for it illustrates 
two characteristics of Hindu songs — one is the 
technical device of building up a series of parallel 
images — on the one hand, the house, the tank, the 
grove and the bed and on the other, the balcony, 
the temple, the koel and the baby boy. And the 
other is its reference to Raja Dasrath. (In the 
poem, Raja Dasrath is a symbol of the woman’s 
husband and the woman is using Raja Das^th’s 
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childlessness as an argument against her own hus- 
band). In Hindu folk songs, Dasrath, Ram, Sita, 
Shiva, Gauri and Krishna are continually present— 
partly as symbols for the bride and bridegroom or 
the husband and the wife and partly in their own 
right as subjects of the songs. We should not be 
understanding Hindu village poetry if we did not 
remember that half of it is religious and that religi- 
ous names and situations are essential material for 
it. 

The second poem is a Ropni or cultivation 
song. It describes how a mtua — a man of a caste 
that does tattooing — comes and tattoos a gi rl and 
then goes away with her husband’s sister. 

From an eastern part comes a 

Is there any young girl who wants to be tattooed ? 

A slender lady comes from the house 
I would like to be tattooed 
He has tattooed her arms 
He has tattooed her knees 
And her lovely chest he has tattooed 
O netm, will yon take in return 
Some sawa and kodu ? 

Or would you like 
My husband’s little sister ? 

The husband has ploughed and dug 
And comes to sit by his eaves 
Every one is merry 
But where is my little sister ? 

From the east came a storm 
From the west came the rain 
And the storm took away your sister 
O grind me some mtu 
And after her I’ll start 
He’s gonejo one jungle 
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He^s gone to aaother' 

Aad in the third he finds ■ 

The and his sister 

Take a basket of gold 

And return me my sister 

Your basket 1^11 burn 

But I’ll never give back your sister. 

With me she used to eat 
And with me she used to play 
And she isn’t my sister ? 

With you she may have eaten 
With you she may have played 
But to me she is married 
Your wife I tattooed 
And she gave her to me. 

This poem illustrates a type of Hindu village 
poetry which corresponds to the English ballad. It 
takes a situation and builds a story round it. It 
also illustrates a technical device — the method of 
using a conversation without saying who it is that 
is talking. 

The third poem is a Ga.jal — a poem which 
women sing to amuse themselves with in the even- 
ings. 

A husband must not be small, O friend 
A husband must not be small 
A little husband who was sent for water 
Came back home with a broken pot 
Oh that little husband 
A little husband who was sent for ganja 
Came back home with a broken chelam 
Oh that little husband 
A little husband who was sent to court 
Came back home with the papeis spoilt 
Came back home with a broken pea 
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Oh that little husband 
O mother Ganga and mother Sarju 

Gather and bear off little boys 

Pebbles and stones have all been drowned 
Gather and bear off little boys 
Oh that little husband. 

If we now turn to the tribal poetry of 
Chota Nagpur— the poetry of the Uraons, Mundas, 
Kharias-we shall find a poetry and a poetry situa- 
tion markedly different. In the first place, the 

poetry is public and almost always goes with danc- 
ing Secondly, it is sung both by men and women 

dancing together. Thirdly, it uses hardly any my- 

thology. Ram and Krishna have no place in tribal 

poems. Fourthly, there are no ballads and hardly 
any long poems. Almost all the poems are only of 
four or eight lines. And finally, although tribal 
poetry like Hindu village poetry sometimes des. 
cribes a situation and tells a story, it very frequently 
aims at something quite different. This other 
aim is to put two images together so that they will 
delight, startle or aiBUSew 

What is meant by putting two images together 
will be clearer if I give some examples and since 
for understanding tribal poetry, we cannot do better 
than start with tribal riddles, I will begin with two 
riddles— an Uraon one and a Munda one. 

A black goat gram oft a black/till. 

The answer to this Uraon riddle is a razor. 
The razor is the black goat and the hair on the 
chin is the black hill, and just as a goat nibbles the 
grass on a hill, the razor clears the hair on the chin. 
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Here is a Munda riddle: The white man who 
always goes to the sky. The answer to this is 
smoke. The smoke is white and it goes upwards and 
this is compared to a white man who goes to the sky; 

In both these riddles what has happened is 

this. 

Two widely diflFerent things have been taken 
and have been put together — in the case of the 
Uraon riddle, a razor and a goat, and hair and a hill 
and in the case of the Munda riddle, a white man 
and smoke. Normally one would not have thought 
there was any connection between them but the 
riddle picks them up and suddenly puts them 
in a new light. It is this sudden fusion which 
startles, delights or amuses. 

If we now turn to some Uraon poems, we shall 
see the same method at work. 

Here is an Uraon poem for the Sarhul 
festival. 

The modern girl 
Is soft as a caterpillar 
Feel her, girl 
Soft as a caterpillar. 

In this poem, such widely different objects as 
a girl and a caterpillar are hrought together and put 
side by side. As a result we see a lazy girl in a 
new light and the caterpillar is also not quite he 
same. 

Here are two more Uraon Karam poems,— 

I 

Like a red flower 
Sounds the drum 
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III' tbe . dark 
Sounds the flute ■ 

At the dramas sound 
Sleep does not come 
The drowsy girl 
'Comes ■ to lookr 

n 

F rotn Dandu comes a dnmr 0 girl 
A maina girl 
A peacock girl 
Is coming 

Girl, look over your shoulder 
A maina giil 
A peacock girl 
Is coming. 

In both of these poems the object is to give 

delight by putting two images together. In the 
first poem, the beating of a drum is made more 
vivid by being compared to the violent impact on the 
eye of a red flower and the red flower is made more 
vivid by being compared to the beating of a drum. 
In the second poem, the girl and the peacock, the 
girl and the maina are put together and both of 
them become delightful from their fusion. 

In these three poems, the putting together of 
images is made clear either by the use of a word 
such as ‘like’ — ‘like a red flower sounds a drum’-— 
or by using an image as an adjective—' a peacock 
girl’. But there is a very important class of Uraon 
poems in which the same method is at work but 
instead of both the two images being put in the 
poem, one is put in and the other is left out, to be 
guessed. 
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Here is an Uraon marriage poem in which 
this method is at work, 

The cobra comes 
With her hood raised 
Asking al ms 
The heron comes 
With his neck straight 
Twirling his moustache 
The frog comes 
Diving and swimming. 

At first sight, this is meaningless. Who is the 
cobra and why should she be asking alms ? Who 
is the heron Who is the frog and why should he 
be diving and swimming ? To find the answer we 
have only to recall the riddle of the black goat 
grazing on the black hill. This also was meaning- 
less until we discovered its unseen connection. 
When that connection was discovered, all 

was plain. Similarly, with the poem, we 

have only to find the connection and all 
becomes clear. This connection will be found in 
the circumstances of an Uraon marriage. To 
Uraons these circumstances are obvious enough 
and just as it would spoil a riddle to let the answer 
out at once, the meaning of the cobra, the heron and 
the frog is kept outside and is not put in the poem. 
It hangs just outside it for all Uraons to see. 
The poem actually relates to a bridegroom ’s party 
arriving at the house of the bride. The cobra is an 
old and dominating member of the party who is 
demanding that the bride’s parents should give the 
party a feast. The heron is the bridegroom looking 
smart and twirling his moastache. The frog is one 
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of the boys in the party leaping and dancing as the 
party goes along, 

Here is another Uraon marriage poem, 

I ploughed with a brown bullock 
I planted paddy 
The paddy has ripened 
The pet parrot comes to steal 
The sparrow comes to steal. 

Here also everything is not quite so simple as 
it seems. This poem is not simply about a parrot, 
a sparrow and the paddy. The paddy is actually a 
daughter who is ripe for marriage and the parrot 
and sparrow are negotiators who have come to the 
house to negotiate her marriage. If they succeed, it 
will be as if she has been stolen, for the girl will be 
taken away and will have to live in her husband’s 
house. 

Here is a further Uraon marriage poem. 

The water in the pool, mother 
The water in the pool is shining 
The water in the pool glistens 
The turtle rani in the palace 
Goes with the otter raja. 

Any one who did not understand Uraon poetry 
might ask : What is this curious marriage ? Why 
should a turtle be going with an otter ? To the 
Uraons, the answer is as clear as the moon. The 
pool of glittering water is the girl’s house 
wher6 the marriage has been taking place. The 
turtle rani is the girl herself and the otter raja is 
the boy who is taking her back to his home. Here, 
as in the riddle of the black goat and the poem of 
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the cobra, two sets of widely differing things are 
suddenly brought together and their sitniiltaaeous 
presence delights, startles and amuses. 

This method of putting one image in and leav- 
ing one out is not however confined to marriage 
poems and I will quote two Karam poems in which 
the same process is at work. . • ^ 

What a grand girl you are ; . 

But you are new to the village 

Do not go to the rice lands, girl , . 

A jackal stays there in the morning 

Girl, do not go down to the rice lands. ’ ^ 

I am afraid one would be very innocent if one 
thought that this jackal that stays in ■ the rice lands 
in the morning was really a jackal. It is true that 
only a jackal is mentioned but the meaning is 'clear. 
The jackal is, of course, a boy and the image is 
not one image but two images pressed together. 
The other poem is : - 

Girl, you went to pick flowers 
And dallied in the crab hole 
Young men, you set out for the Karam 
And dallied in the tiger’s den. 

In this poem both the crab and the tiger are 
really a boy and it i^ left to the Uraon sense of 
humour to provide the key. , 

This method of making poems, . is not, of 
course, the only tribal method. . There are other 
poems such as the following which conveys a re- 
flection on life before marriage : ■ 

Girl ‘ ■ • " 

The white blossom in the ear 
Wniifiastif ' ' ' \ ' ‘ . . ^ ■' 

The scarlet on the brow . ' • . 
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Will Stay till death- 

Will the white blossom in the ear 

Last? 

Or the following poem which is a comment on 
dancing : 

What a naughty world 

With the boys and girls dancing together 

Never trust a boy in the morning 

When the boys and girls are dancing together i. 

There are many poems of this kind. But the 
poems which I have quoted earlier are nearer to the 
essentials of tribal poetry. It is this method of 
making poems which is truly tribal and which 
gives the songs of the tribes their unique value. 

. ' II 

I should like to go on quoting more Uraon 
poems but if I did so, I should have little time for 
the other pointslon which T also wish to say a little. 
I must therefore pass to the second part of this 
lecture — the reasons why the tribal poetry of Chota 
Nagpur should be recorded and printed. 

Now, the first thing which a critic in Ranchi 
might say is this. ‘Every night we hear the sound 
of singing close to the town. We see Uraon and 
Munda girls walking down the main road singing as 
they go. These village songs are obviously very 
much alive. Why should you bother to write 
them down ? Why not leave them as they are ?’ 

The answer to this will perhaps be plain if I 
make a digression for the moment and describe 
what has happened in England. 

1 Originals of the Uraon poems at numbers 3*3, 657, 
662, 2240, 2142, 2440, 315, 467, 309 and 310 
Z «7 KAera Khekhtl, 
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In the seventeenth century, in the century at 
the beginning of which Shakespeare was finishing 
his plays, there were two cultures in England— the 
culture of the towns and the culture of the villages. 
In the towns, books were circulating, dramas were 
being written and performed, and a small poet class 
who wrote poetry and had their poems printed was 
growing up. In the villages, on the other hand, 
books were rare, very few persons were literate 
but in place of the literate and cultured individuals 
whom the towns were producing, there was a thriving 
community culture. Each village had a stock of 
traditional songs and dances. It danced at the 
New Year, on May Day, on Midsummer Night, at 
weddings and at harvest time. It sang songs as it 
danced and it sang songs in the long winter even- 
ings and told riddles. In these songs, dances and 
riddles, there were the fundamentals of English 
culture — the expression of a vital and alert sen- 
sibility. 

At the present time in England, all this has 
changed. In a very few villages, singing and dan- 
cing go on in the old traditional way but these are 
merely relics and the culture as a whole is dead. In 
the greater part of England, there is no longer any 
village dancing. All that remain are a few books in 
which a few of the songs have been printed. The 
great majority of the songs were never recorded and 
the poetry of the villages died without a trace. 

If we ask why this village culture decayed, we 
shall find an answer in a combination of three 
factors. In the first place, the absence of roads 
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gave the English village an isolation and this isola- 
tion forced it back on its own resources for amuse- 
ment and entertainment. As the isolation vanished, 
new and competing forms of amusement came in and 
the old went down before the new. Secondly, the 
absence of literacy meant that all entertainment must 
be oral. The village had either to invent its own 
songs or remember the songs which its ancestors 
had sung. But as books and schools came into the 
villages, there was no longer the same urge to re- 
member or the same need to invent. Finally, 
increasing literacy brought with it a new set of 
values. The village had formerly been content to 
be a village but books brought in with them a new 
world. It was no longer obvious that the way of 
life created by your ancestors was good and when 
you saw no value in the way of life, you saw no 
value in the songs and dances. If we have to single 
out the factor which caused the decline of English 
village culture, we should have to say it was 
literacy. 

Now the bearing of this on the present situa- 
tion in Chota Nagpur will be plain. In Chota 
Nagpur there is still a thriving community culture 
in the villages. There are still great reserves of 
village poetry. Uraon and Munda girls still go 
singing down the roads. But the cancer has 
started. Any one who knows the villages knows 
that even though the younger boys and girls still 
sing and dance, they do not know as many songs 
and dances as their parents did. Any one who 
knows the villages also knows that once a boy has 
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gone to a H igh School he forgets how to dance. 
Even if he only goes to a middle School, be forgets 
many of the songs. And as literacy spreads and 
more and more Uraons, Mundas, Kharias and Hos 
learn to read and write, we must expect their tribal 
memories to weaken even further. Unless, therefore, 
we take early steps to record and print what poetry 
there is, we may well face a situation in twenty 
years when there will be very little poetry left. 

But it may be objected. ‘It is no use recording 
and printing the songs unless you are sure they are 
going to be read. If what you say is true and all 
the songs are dying out, do you think a book is 
going to save them ?’ 

To this there are several answers and the first 
might run as follows: Admit for the sake of argu- 
ment that the songs are dying out and nothing can 
save them, that in the future although there may 
still be Uraon villages, the Uraons will no longer 
sing, that the village is moving into the modern 
world and literacy has come for good. Admit all 
this and there would still be a place for a printed 
collection of songs. As an oral culture dies out, its 
place is taken by a written one. Written peoms 
take the place of songs. But though they may take 
their place, they cannot do without them. Already 
there is a good deal of Munda poetry being written 
but it is growing out of the traditional songs. A 
Munda poet writing to-day cannot avoid the tribal 
reservoir of images, metaphors and rhythms and we 
have only to read the poems of W. H. Auden to see 
how a modern English poet can be vitally influenced 
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by the remains of English village poetry. Putting 
it at its very least, then, if we print the tribal 
poems, we are providing future Uraon and Munda 
poets with a reserve of their own poetry — the basis 
for a future tribal literature. A hundred j’^ears 
hence, an educated Uraon and Munda may read 
them with the excitement with which an educated 
Englishman reads the English ballads. 

If this were all, however, it might be said ‘Very 
well, we grant you a Mundari literature is , being 
founded, but for the tribe as a whole, does this 
matter ? In England only a tiny minority reads 
poetry. Is there any chance that the printed songs 
will be widely and generally read ?’ 

It is here that mass literacy is relevant and 
this will form the stepping stone to my last 
section. 

Ill 

When I said, earlier on, that literacy was the 
main factor in destroying village culture in England 
and that we must expect it to do the same in Chota 
Nagpur, I was emphasising the way in which the 
situation in Chota Nagpur was like the situation 
in England. But I did not state the important ways 

in which it difierred, and to this I shall now 
turn. 

In England, the process which spread literacy 
and destroyed the village culture was largely un- 
conscious. There was no conscious control of vill- 
age reading. There was little realisation that village 
poetry was valuable. There was little knowledge of 
bistory. There were few theories of education in 
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England. We destroyed our village culture al- 
most without knowing it, and certainly without 
knowing what we were doing. 

In Chota Nagpur, all this is different. Instead 
of standing at the end of a period of literacy we are 
standing at the beginning. We are still in a posi- 
tion to decide the first books that shall go into the 
tribal villages. We are still in a position to give 
the tribes tribal books. We can still ensure that 
even though a knowledge of Hindi comes later, a 
knowledge of Uraon and Mundari remains. We 
can still ensure that even though Hindi books will 
have the force of novelty, books embodying the 
village culture will have the same value and pres- 
tige. In short we can recognise literacy as an 
enemy but we can also use it as an ally. 

The ways in which we can do this are as 
follows : — 

Firstly, in our mass literacy centres we can 
solve the problem of readers by using small song 
books and riddle books. These are already being 
used in Uraon and Munda mass literacy centres and 
more are in process of preparation. From the view 
point of mass literacy, these readers have many 
uses. They make the learning of the devanagri 
alphabet as easy as possible by interposing no alien 
words between the alphabet and the learner. They 
provide reading matter which is partly familiar and 
partly novel and which is in any case felt to be a 
part of the village. So that the familiar songs and 
riddles help to naturalise the process of reading, to 
make it seem as natural and as obvious as a song or 
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a dance ; while the new songs and riddles provide a 
reason, for reading— they extend the stock of amuse- 
ment in the village. For who wants to read merely 
in order to be given advice about his crops and 
animals — advice which he knows he will never 
take ? Put who would not want to read when it 
extends his supply of jokes ? These are real ad- 
vantages from the view point of mass literacy but 
from the view point of preserving village poetry, 
there are other advantages also- These small 
books of songs and riddles foster the tribal pride in 
its own inventions. They demonstrate that Uraon 
and Munda culture is important. They show that 
Uraon and Mundari are as proper material for 
printing as Hindi or English. They show that 
there is nothing to be ashamed of in songs and 
singing. And finally in a small way they help to 
preserve the songs. 

But there is a second way in which mass literacy 
is proving an ally. An important part of the 
movement in Chota Nagpur has been the formation 
of village libraries. In these libraries, somewhat 
larger books are provided so that as the villagers 
learn to read and go beyond the stage of primers 
and readers, more material is at hand for them to 
read. Among the books which have already been 
put in village libraries in the Uraon country is a 
big collection of Uraon songs. This action has had 
and-will have many important effects. It has revived 
Uraon confidence in Uraon culture. It has 
pfovi^jed the villages with a reference book of 
songs, IthaS; ensured that the songs need not die 
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out. At the very beginning of literacy it has shown 
that tribal poetry is a normal and natural thing to 
read. 

Finally there is a third line of action which the 
mass literacy movement is not at present taking but 
which it is to be hoped it will subsequently take. 
This is to combine the spread of literacy with an 
exposition of its objects. Side by side with provid- 
ing the villages with books embodying their own 
culture, we can explain that mass literacy is only a 
means to an end— to fit a man for more efficient and 
alert living ; that poetry and dancing are as much 
a part of living as literacy and that the very purpose 
of mass literacy will be defeated if dancing and sing- 
ing die out. If we emphasise this in our centres, if we 
make our centres not merely mass literacy centres 
but centres of tribal culture, there will still remain 
a hope for poetry and a hope for Chota Nagpur. 

If, however, this is not done, we must expect a 
new generation, able, it is true, to read the news- 
paper and, able, it is true, to give a vote. But^the 
black goal will have ceased to graze on the black 
hill. The turtle rani will no longer go with the 
otter raja. The cobra will have ceased to ask for 
alms. The heron will have ceased to twirl his 
moustache. 


NEOPLATONISTS AND INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHERS 

By A. Banerji-Sastri 


The chief doctrine of Porphyrxos, intimately I 

connected with the Indian, is, that by a holy life | 

and the contemplation of God, the highest object ^ ' 

of philosophy, the communion with God is attained. ! 

It is true, all schools of Indian philosophy agree in ' 

general with this doctrine, but that of the Vedanta 
is nearest to that of Porphyries. To a man who has 
by devotion and piety taken cognizance of All, 

Brahma or the divine discloses itself*. In 
the closest connection with the high value placed 
by Porphyries on the possession of the highest 
cognition, his injunction stands, not to communicate 
the doctrine to the uninitiated, nor to speak of it 
in public assemblies. Already in the oldest writings 
of the Indians we find in agreement herewith the 
injunction propounded, that the divine science is to 
be communicated only to duly gifted disciples and 
to the initiated ^ 

I The MuTfi^uka-Upanishad I, e. g. in Roer’s edition, 
p- 27 ** : 

a T/ie aphorisms of the Vedtinta Philosophy bf Bddar- 
Mirzapore 185/ p. i and p, 2. Bddar&fana composed 
his Sutra only after he had found an entirely suitable 
disciple. The injunction has passed over also into the later 
text'book of the P^rfdwto-school, I’eddnta’^dra, Elements of 
Philosophy according to the Vedas, by Saddnotida PariorQ/a^ 

Mch&ryfa p, 4. In the Ka'^ha-Upanishad II, 16 in Roer’s 
Edition p. 120 it is said. VVhatever sage hears and communi- 
cates this most excellent narrative of Meiketas spoken of 
the death, he. Is glorified in the world of Brahma he 
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The other doctrine of Porphyries which deser- 
ves hereto be adduced is that external divine service 
can claim but a very subordinate value. In this 
point all the Indian philosophical schools agree, 
with only a single exception, because the MimS,msa 
school by reason of its direction conceives cognition 
and the practice of religious duties as the highest 
principle ; the other philosophical schools on the 
contrary consider the true knowledge of their 
dogmas as the highest object of human efforts, from 
which principle their adherents have of course in 
several instances deviated. 

If in the writings of Porphyries yet a truly 
philosophical sense manifests itself, this cannot be 
vaunted by his next successors. Among them 
superstition continually gains a stronger footing and 
philosophical efforts are beclouded by mysticism 
and by theocracy. Their writings deserve notice 
in this place only in so far as Indian influences can 
yet be perceived in them. First a passage erro- 
neosly attributed to Tamblkhos the most celibrated 
disciple of Porphyries falls under consideration, 
which treats of the mysteries of the Egyptians, and 

who promulgates this most excellent mystery with pure inten 
tion in the Brahman assembly or at the time of the sacrifice of 
the manes, he is fit for the infinite. Herefrom it follows 
that it was not permitted to communicate this narrative in the 
assemblies in which other castes participated, that it was 
necessary to utter it with a pure mind, and that for such 
communications the highest rewards were promised. Of 
other passages of this kind it will suffice to adduce one in 
this place, namely that in the Md.navadhartna Casira XII, 
117, where it is said. “Thus the Holy, the divine (Mam) 
has from love to the worlds promulged this most excellent 
mystery of the laws” KuUuka Bhatp remarks justly, that 
the sense is “The law is not to Isj communicated to 
uninitiated persons.” 
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according to the statement of manuscripts wherein 
it is contaimed, is probably derived from the 
teacher Abammon, who endeavours in it to refute 
the doubts on the correctness of the dominating 
views about the gods and the demons propounded 
by Prophyrios in his letter addressed to the Egyptian 
Anebon'^. Their author was at all events a contem- 
porary of Tamblichos and lived therefore about 
300 after Christ. 

The chief points of the doctrine of this Neop* 
latonist are the following ^ To men it is given 
to unite themselves in a mystic manner with all 
higher beings, the existence whereof therefore needs 
no other argument, because man may by this direct 
union with them convince himself of it. The Gods 
are contained not only in heaven but are omnipre- 
sent and instruct the theories on their nature and 
on the correct manner of worshipping them. From 
this superior communication which Hermes is said 
to have communicated to the priests and these to 
the Greek sages, the mysteries of divine worship 
and its mystic signification are derived. The union 
• with the divine is also founded on the circumstance 
that the soul separated from the body does not 
suffer. Also when it descends into a body it does 
not suffer, nor in the thoughts, which are ideas. In 

I. This writing was edited |by Gale under the 

following title : lambluhi Chaleidensis ex Cech-Syrta de Mfs- 
' terus Libor Promitielur Episiola Porphyrii ad Ancbonum 
'Aegyptium Cgesem argumenio, OxonislsIL. D C L. XXVIII. 
The supposition oi Gael that this writing was composed by 
Lambli/bos, was refuted by Meiness in a treatise on it in 
the Comment. Soe. keg. Gutting, cl. phil, IV. p. 59 foil 

s, H. Ritter I. q. w. p, 650 foil, 
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them we are intimately connected with the gods, and 
no human thoughts disturb our close communication 
with the divine. In this highest degree all differ- 
ences disappear. The man filled with holy enthusiasm 
lives no more an animal nor human life, and 
becomes insensible to fire and wind as well as to 
wounds of every kind ; fire and water can place no 
impediments in his way. On the manner in which 
Abammon seeks to justify the external service of the 
gods against the objections of Porphyries I need 
not enter in this place, because therein he has the 
Greek worship of the gods before his eyes, and 
was probably not acquainted with the arguments by 
which the Brahmans juistify their sacred customs. 
Therefore I point out only two more doctrines of 
Abammon. The first is that he does not with 
Plotinos assume that the One caused the world 
forming intellect to emanate from itself, but asserts, 
that the first God and King caused himself to ex- 
radiate from the One. The second doctrine is that 
in the material everywhere also immaterial is 
present in an immaterial manner, wherefore a pure 
and divine matter ought to have existed, of which 
gods made use to form an appropriate habitation 
for themselves. 

If I assume, that Abammon had also known 
and partly accepted Indian doctrines, I appeal in the 
next place to the coincidences, which he manifests 
in some of his views with the Indian ones. As a 
secondary argument it may be said that he did not 
on all points acknowledge the pre-eminence of 
the Egyptians in the faithful tradition of the bid 
doctrine, but in some points acknowledged that of 
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the Chaldeans *. The supposition that he esteemed 
also Indian doctrines: thereby gains support. 

The resemblances between the views of 
Abammon and the Indian ones manifest themselves 
in four points. First that the first God and King 
has exmdiated himself from the One. This 
expression gives us the right to compare the first 
God of this Neoplatonist with the Viraj the 
ex radiator of the Indian cosmogony. The oldest 
mention of this word which has hitherto appeared 
is contained in a passage of the Atharvaveda 
where it is said of him, that the Vraj^ or such a one, 
who has indeed been born in one of the three pure 
castes of the dvija, but has by neglecting to be 
incorporated into his caste forfeited it, turned so 
all four quarters of the world, and after him Viraj 
led all the gods and deities. Then Viriij proceeded 
towards the four quarters of the world; was followed 
by Prajapati the lord of the creatures and by 
Paramsthi who stands the highest *. From this 
passage it is clear that Viraj, i. e,, the Eradiator 
occupies a higher degree than the lord of the crea- 
tures, than ParamestM by which name HrakmS. is 
designated, and than the other deities. In the 
Upanisad, Praj&pah is explained by Viraj the lord 
of the three worlds ^ Herefrom it appears that 

I. Cf. I, 2, VI, 7 and IX, 4, 

3 2 he XV bock of the Xithaftiaveda by Tfa. Aufrecht 

in A. Weber’s Ind. Stud. I. p. 1 34 foil. This book of the 
youi^^est of the four Vedas was afterwards reprinted in the 
Atkarj/atieda-Satiihila Edited by R. Roth and W. D. Whitney 
I, 314 foil On the expression Vrd.lftt s. above I. p. Sso. 

3 Cf. VIH 8 ; s. A, Weber’s Amiysis of the Upanishad 
contained tn Anquehl Duperon*s translation in Ind. Stud. II. 
p. 226 when the explanation of S ankarf\,e&rya has been com- 
municated. 
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at least the later exponents of the Vedic writings 
make him equal to the creator of the world. The 
same representation of the creation of the universe 
as an eradiatian occurs again in the oldest code 
of law in two passages*. In the first it is said 
that SmyamMti, the self-existing, intending to create 
the vrorlds radiated mit from the original all envelop- 
ing darkness, in the second it is said, that the 
creator of the word divided his own body in Twain ; 
of one moiety a male spirit was produced and the 
other became a woman, whilst the highest lord 
caused Viraj to originate; thereon Viraj 
created Manu^ ^e ancestor of men and the mythic 
King of the Indians. It need scarcely be pointed 
out expressly that this Indian creation of the world 
presents a striking resemblance to that of theNeopIa* 
tonist Abammon, which is not at all invalidated by 
the circumstance, that Abammon makes of l^iraj 
and of Manu only one person. 

This second resemblance between his and the 
Indian views occurs in the idea of Abammon 
concerning matter. Whilst Plotinos and especially 
Porphyries shortly distinguish the immaterial from 
the material, Abammon almost totally destroys the 
idea of matter by assuming that there exists in 
divine matter, that the immaterial is everywhere 
present in the material in an immaterial manner and 
that the gods had produced matter as an approp- 
riate habitation for themselves. With this idea of 
matter we again meet in the Indian Vedanta school. 
According to it Brahma the almighty God is the 
omniscient, all creating, and at the same time 
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material cause of the world’. Herefrom it follows 
that matter is divine, and that a portion of the divine 
matter is contained in all things. As according to 
the opinion of the Indians, their Gods have supra- 
sensuous bodies, this also agrees with the statement 
of Abammon, only the Indian Gods do not them- 
selves create their habitations but that is done by 
the highest God. The mystic union with the highest 
God is the third agreement with the Neoplatonist 
of whose views we are now speaking, with the Indian 
ones, and we meet with it in the dogms of BMara- 
yana^. According to them the individual souls 
unite in deep sleep with the highest infinite spirit, 
and in the state of the deepest contemplation all 
differences vanish, as Abammon himself taught, 
the fourth and last resemblance between his views 
and those of the Indian philosophers is, that accord- 
ing to him the man filled with holy enthusiasm 
obtain miraculous forces ; according to Patdnjah 
the man who knows how to elevate himself to the 
contemplation of God, in the manner prescribed by 
him, likewise attains supernatural forces, as has 
been shown already before^. 

As the present question is satisfactorily solved 
by showing that in the two chief Neoplatonists 
Plotims and Porphyrios the influences of Indian 
doctrines may be plainly distinguished, and that 
such have afterwards manifested themselves also 

t Tke Apkerisms of the Ved&nta‘.Phil 0 sophy eu, p. 74 and 
2 he FtdSniaS&n ete. p. 7. The creating cause is nimiUat 
the material one is called upadana, 

a FedSnta-Sdra p, $ aad p. a?. 

j S. above p. 417, 
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in the later Adammoft, I consider it superfluous, 
to review the doctrines of the later Neoplatonists in 
order to find in them Indian influences, I can do 
this the more easily as the directions taken by 
the later Neoplatonists were prescribed to them by 
the religious and political state of those times, and 
as their deviations from the views of their predece- 
ssors may be considered as natural developments 
and thus transformations of the doctrines of the older 
Neoplatonists on whom foreign influences had not 
been operating. The only Neoplatonist of whom an 
independent acquaintance with Indian philosophical 
doctrines and a use of them might be suspected, 
is Damas&ios, .who flourished in the beginning of the 
6th century, and who, as several passages of his 
treatise show, had made himself acquainted with 
the religious views of the Magi, the Babylonians, 
the Phoenicians and Egyptians*. Therefore he 
might be supposed to have been familiar with the 
religious and philosophical opinions of the Indians. 
This supposition is however not confirmed by the 
consideration of chief tenets. When he asserts 
for instance that the original cause of all things is 
the inexpressible because it could be called neither 
the cause, nor the good, nor the beginning, nor the 
object®, therefore it would be hazardous to perceive 
in this designation of the first principle a resemblance 
to the name of the creative nature myakta i. e., 
undeveloped in the SanMya-philosophy, especially 

I Questions on first principle s, by Damaskius the Platontst 
philosopher. First edited fr. MS . by Joseph Kopp. Frankfort 
on the Main 1806 where in p. V of the preface the time of 
Damaskius is discussed. 

» s. II, VI. VII, XLI, LXXV, CXVIII and CLXVII, 
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zs P/oimos had designated the first by that word, 
only because no name suited it, better although not 
one quite satisfied the object*. An imitation of the 
Indian idiom might sooner be suspected in the 
expression of Damaskios, that the inexpressible is 
to be named unrecognizeable, because everything 
which exceeds cognition, is more worth mentioning 
than the recognizeable, and as only the one is the 
last recognizeable, that which exceeds the one is not 
to be mentioned at alP. Herewith the designa- 
tion of the original cause of things might be com- 
pared through the expressions : “ unrecognised”, 
‘‘possessing no knowledge” and ‘‘undistinguish- 
able”* ; this however is an isolated agreement of 
Damaskios with Indian ideas, and his other princi- 
ples, that the end of all human speech is a hopeless 
silence; and that men know nothing at all of the 
inexpressible differ so much from all Indian doc- 
trines, that herefrom already it would follow that 
Damaskios had taken no regard at all of Indian 
philosophy. 

If we now have a retrospect of the results of 
the preceding explanations, we have found such 
unmistakeable agreements between Indian religious 
and philosophical doctrines on the one side, and 
those of the Gnostics, Manichaeans and Neopla- 
tonists on the other that a mutual communication 
cannot be denied. That it has in this case proceeded 
from the Indians appears from the following three 

1 On avyakta v. above p. 4*1, and on this expression 
of Ptotinos s. p. +18, 

2 1 . q, w. VI. 

3 M&n,dk,cl,i 
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reasons. Firstly, the demonstrably higher age of 
these doctrines among the Indians ; secondly the 
dislike of the latter to give admittance to foreign 
doctrines among themselves ; thirdly the circum- 
stance that Indian doctrines, Brahmanic as well as 
Buddhist ones, have spread to the western nations 
before the time than the Gnostic and Manichaean 
systems, and Neoplatonist philosophy originated.^ 
These communications of Indian doctrines to the 
western nations were occasioned and promoted by 
three circumstances. First, by the lively commercial 
intercourse between the Indians and the Roman 
Empire ; secondly by the propagation of the 
religions of S'dkyamuni from India across Bactria 
to Babylon* ; thirdly by the endeavours of the 
Alexandrian scholars to become acquainted with the 
history, the religion and the antiquity of the eastern 
nationl It is true, there exists no express testimony 
that there were works treating on the religion and 
on the philosophical systems of the Indians ; there 
can however scarcely be a doubt that such was 
sometimes the case. In favour of this statement 
it may be asserted, that an individual deeply acqua- 
inted with the Eranian languages and with the 
Zoroastrian religion, namely the peripatetic 
Hermippos who lived in the third century before 
Christ had given the number of the verses ascribed 
to ZoroasUr, had noted down the titles of the 
separate books and had treated also with the religion 

1 S. above p. 369 and p. 407. 

2 S. above p. 407, 

3 S. bereon the references in M, Mutter’s ffisfaires de 
Pcok d’Alexmdm II, p. 368 foil, 
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of the Egyptians'. But as the Zoroastrian was a 
neighbour of the Indian religion it may be supposed 
that Hermippos treated in his look also of the latter; 
of another Greek author, of Alexmdros Fofyktsior 
it has been shown before, that about the year 80 
before Christ he communicated information about 
the Brahmans". If we further consider that after 
these two authors, several others have treated on 
this subject, the Gnostics and Neoplatonists could 
not have been in want of materials to acquire a 
suitable acquaintance with the doctrines of the 
Indians. 

I cannot terminate this section, without throwing 
out the supsicion, that an acquaintance with the 
ascetic life of the Brahmanic hermits and the 
monastic life of Buddhist monks had exerted some 
influence on the origin of monachism among the 

I PUnius li* iV. XXX, . J&ermippus^ kas nmi 
diUgmiiy writim on that wimk ari^ and km txpUrti twenty 
iimex one hundred thousand verses writi by Zoroaster and has 
registered also the indexes of the volmnens. From the fragmemt 
of Hermippos Si in the . C ' of Mueller’s Pragm Hist* Grec, III, 
p, 54 it appears that he had treated also of the festivals of the 
Egyptians. The title were no doubt those of the Nosk or moie 
correctly Naaska^ of which ' . there existed originally twenty- 
one ; cf. L A. Vuller’s'i^m^ on the reiigmi of Zoroaster 
where the titles of the separate, 'books are adduced. The num- 
ber of the verses attributed io Zoroaster is confirmed by the 
Arab author Abti^Ga0r‘‘Mukamma&Bin* Gerir Aitavari accor- 
ding to whose testimony the Zoroastrian writings were written 
on twelve thousand cow-hides ; s. hyde Here ligt one vreierum 
Persarum p. 3^8. The number twelve thousand is to be 
explained from the contest between Ormuasd and Ahriman 
having lasted as many years. These were probably twelve 
thousand volumes written on parchment prepared from cow- 
hides, each of w’'hich contained ten thousand verses or rather 
lines. 

a S, above p. 355* ■ . 
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Christians. Formerly Christian ascetics had lived 
among their co*religionists without distinction and 
scattered, until the time of the emperor Decius 
(249 --251 after Chr.) who persecuted Christians, 
and therefore several Egyptian Christians retired 
to the wilderness in order to devote themselves to 
very strict ascetism. This new ascetic direction only 
afterwards called forth great attention, when, during 
the persecution of the Christians under Maximius 
in the year 311, Antonius, who dwelt on a rock in 
the adjacent desert made his appearance at Alexan- 
dria in a solemn procession^ As is customary in 
such cases, this persecution produced enthusiasm 
and fanaticism among the ascetics, and effected that 
Antonius obtained many imitators. He is considered 
the father of monachism, which originated in the 
east and chiefly in Egypt. But as in that country 
Alexandria was a central point of commerce with 
India and of the Greek knowledge of India, as 
further Indian hermit-life had already since the 
campaign of Alexander become well known especially 
through Megasthenes, and as already Burdesanes 
had described the origin of monachism and monastic 
life of the Buddhists as has been shown before*, 
the opinion can scarcely be rejected, that an acquain* 
tance with this phenomenon in India had naturally 
contributed to promote hermit-life in Egypt, and 
to develop and to organize monastic life. A further 
influence of Buddhism cannot be mistaken in the 

1 I. f. q. Grieseler’s Handbook of Ecclesiastic History I. 
p, 407 aod II p. 36. 

2 S. above p. 367 foil. 
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tonsure costumary among Christian priests as well 
as in the use of bellSi which is much older among 
ihe Buddhists than among Christians, and in the 
use of rosaries, as it is certain that the Indians 
used in their prayers chaplets called 




* Tianslated with notes from Lassen’s indiKhe diter 
^mikunde, 

I S. above p. as, 


Miscellaneous Articles 

MIR JUMLA-IRAN CORRESPONDENCE 

By Jagadish Narayan Sarkar 

L Khalifa-i-Sultan, Itimad-ud-dowla, succeeded 
Mirza Muhammad Taqi (murdered 30th Septem- 
ber, 1645) as Wazir of Iran on Octobers, 1645. 
He was a Sayyid of Ispahan, in the mahalla of 
Gulbar. As he belonged to a very respectable 
family, Shah Abbas I married his daughter to him 
and appointed him Wazir (C. 1622), in which 
capacity he served for 5 years*. After the death 
of Shah Abbas I, during the reign of his grandson 
Shah Safi* also, he continued to serve as Wazir 
for four years* i. e., till 1631 ; but he was dismissed 
when Shah Safi had the innocent sons of Khalifa-i- 
Sultan (by Shah Abbas’s daughter) blinded*. 

1 FEF. 1642-45, 296, For his life, see Waris (O. P. L.) 
94 b- 

2 Shah Safi ascended the throne in 1037/1627, He Wac 
a capricious tyrant. All the royal princes, almost 
every minister or general were either put to death or 
deprived of their eyes, probably as a matter of policy. 
The daughter of Shah Abbas, who bad married Isak 
Khan was among these victims. Malcolm I, 510 - 16 . 

3 Cf. The report of the English factors, William Pitt 
and Thomas Codrington at Ispahan to the President 
and Coun9il at Surat (Oct. 6, 1645) that Khalifa-i- 
Sultan “had the office once before and that ten years 
together” in the reign of Shah Abbas, ‘‘the grandfather 
of this King”. FEF. 1642*45, 296. 

4 Shah Safi trusted all public afiairs to his ministers. 
Malcolm I, 577, 
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When Shah Abbas II became King/ Khalifa4- 
Sultan went to Mecca*, and after his return, lived 
in Ispahan. Then, owing to the murder of Taqi^ 
and consequent troubles regarding the wizarat, 
and absence of any better or more capable person 
than Khalifa-bSultan, Shah Abbas II reappointed 
him Wazir and he now served for 9 years till his 
death in 1654. He was distinguished for his superior 
excellence, and for his pilgrimage and honour- 
ed for his age. But he is reported to have drunk 
wine* at the orders of the Shah and he could not 
atone for this before his death, which took place 
some time before April 10, 1654®. Emperor Shah 
Jahan learnt of his death on 26th December, 1654. 
His sister’s son Mir Jafar Ispahan!, started 
from Ispahan to see Shah jahan and on reaching 
Surat, he was given Rs. 6,000 from the local 
treasury. He interviewed the Emperor and was 

1 Shah Abbas II, a minor, became King in 1051/1641 
or 1642 and ruled till 1077/1666. He was entirely in 
the hands of his ministers, who were ‘very religious and 
austere’, who tried to reform the court and even the 
people by passing orders for prohibition of wine 
and removal of drunkard officers. Malcolm I, 
Khallfari-Sultan issued proclamation against wine and 
female dancers. Ibid 578-9. 

2 During his pilgrimage, made along with the I’eisians 
he suffered injuries at the hands of the Turks at Bag- 
dad (Swally Marine factors to the Co., Jan. 25, 
1647). FEF. 1646-50, 86, 

3 See Note B. 

A For Shah Abbas IPs orgies see Malcolm I, 578-9 ; 
582-3. 

5 FEF. 1651-54. 270-272. He was succeeded by the 
‘Steward’. IbM . 
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given a khilat, the rank of 1500 zat and 500 suwar 
and Rs. 10,000*. 

The English factors in Persia had a high 
opinion of Khalifa-i-Sultan and considered his 
appointment to be favourable to the E. I. C’s 
interests. They observed : “He is reported to 
be a very honest man and a friend unto our 
action ; so that we hope our Honourable 
employers’s business in these parts will in future 
prove better than formerly it hath been’’®. They 
expected to visit him on his appointment and re- 
mind him of the farmans promised by his predeces- 
sor^ But though Khalifa- i-Sultan promised Pitt, 
the English factor at Ispahan, to show favour to the 
English, he was “an inveterate enemy to all Chris- 
tians” and tried his best to convert the Armenians 
of Ispahan into Islam"*. In their letter to the Com- 
pany, the Swally Marine factors referred (Oct. 24, 
1650)’ to the growing complaints of the factors 
in Persia and observed that as the (Com- 
pany would not permit the use of force, which was 
the only effective remedy, they had instructed the 
factors to be “on good terms with the oflScials and 
to be very diligent in their attendance at the custom 
house”, and that presents should be given to the 
King, on his return to Ispahan (August), and the 

1 Waaria 94 b. 

2 FEF, 1642-4S. Ihid. 

3 Ibid. His Secretary was IsmaU Beg. For Kbalifa-L 
Sultan’s relations with the English and the Dutch see 
FEF. 1646 -so. i6si’S4, PP- S4-5. S 8 . 62*3. 

117, i 24 ' 5 , I 27 t 131, iJSi 149, *^0, 184, 204, 225-8, 
270, 287,- 289, 295*8. 

4 FEF. 1646-50. 42, 43, 267. 
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minister*, the cost of which would be partly re- 
couped by the profits of trade*. 

II. Mirza Muhammad Taqi, referred to in English 
factory records simply as Mirza Taqi, was the 
first minister, i. e. Wazir (Itimat-ud-dowla) of Shah 
Abbas I r of Persia^. He alienated the indigenous 
people and the foreigners by his unsympathetic 
attitude and oppressive government. He bad 
formed a plan to execute some persons^ but he was 
himself murdered by them on October 1, 1645. 
According to the English factors at Ispahan, 
William Pitt and Thomas Codrington\ who were 
present at the court one day before the incident and 
whose evidence may be trusted as that of eye 
witnesses, the Itimad-ud*dowia was killed at dawn 
of October 1, 1645, while, he was at prayer in his 
own house by Jonne Chaune (Jani Khan) and five 
persons. The unpopularity of the wazir was 
shown by the remark of the English factors that 
his execution caused “joy to all in general here,” 

1 Ibid 3Z4. 

2 Surat Letter to the Co. (Nov. ig, 1650), /bid 329. 

3 FEF. 1642-45, 337 : Malcolm 1 , 577 n. 

4 According to a letter from Gombroon. May 7, 1646 ; 
FEF /^*(i' a97‘g8, 1646-50, 43. 

5 Letter to Surat (Oct. 6, 1645). The names of the rest 
are Curchee Bashee (the Qurcfai BashJ, or commander 
of the Tartar cavalry), Nocoda Chawne (Naqdi ? 
Khan) (or Naldhuda Khan), Arab Chawne (Arab Khan), 
Abbas Culle Beague (Abbas Quii Beg), Byram AUe 
Beagqe Sfaechavaad (Bairam All Beg Shaikhavand), 
Jebadar Basshe (the JiJiander Basshee Ibid, 1642-45, 
207 & n.) 
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and this is corroborated by Mir Jumla’s remarks 
about the nature of his administrationb The Queen 
mother was a friend of the murdered wazir and 
pressed upon the Shah to punish the murderers*. 
Again, as the murder was committed without the 
Shah’s order, the Shah, in revenge, put the offen- 
ders to death (October 6) in the maidan or the cen- 
tral square to the east of to}al palace, as a lesson to 
others®. 

3. A Letter OF Shah Abbas II to Mir Jumla 

Know ye, Mir Jumla, who illumines the steps 
of the house of the sincerity of mind with the rays 
of the sun of the kindness of the Padshah, and irri- 
gates the garden of unity and service with the 
waters of the ocean of the kindness of the Padshah 
and eats its fruits."* 

1 Ibid, ?98n. “And yet it is credibly reported that the 
King, if he did not comannd it to bee done, yett 
was very glad tbat he was soe ridd of Ectara (en) 
Dowlett ; and indeed soe were all his people in gene- 
ral, many of them for five daies together maeking 
feasts for joy they were soe well ridd of such a divell. 
Since his death it is reported that hee conspired the 
death of the King and intended to settle his younger 
brother in his throne. It is likewise credibly reported 
that there came into the Kings tresaure by the death of 
the aforesaid six men about 500,000 Temaunds”. Ibid, 
296, 297n. This would show that the system of escheat 
prevailed in Persia. 

2 According to Valentyn in Hid. Malcolm I, 577*1. 

3 EEF. 1642-5, 297 & notes. For Taqi’s relations with 
the English see FEF. 1642-45, pp. 169-171, 256.7, 
268, 277-78. 282, 296. 

<5 A reference to some services done by Mir Jumla for 
the rsisr of Iran is given in the letters to Khalifa-i- 
Saltan (from Tabiezi's Golkonda Letters) ziidi my article 
on Mir Jumla- Iran correspondence in J. B. O. R. S, 
June 1942. 
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That your letter, containing professions of 
sincerity, which is a cause of service and unity, 
and by sending which you have, at such a tiine, 
placed yourself among the group of the officers of 
my darbar^ has reached the Padshah. The sincere 
services*, which you have accomplished, have be- 
come manifest to me. Every matter, which you 
have urged before the Padshah, has been seen by 
him. You, who wear the cloak of sincerity, wall 
be helped by the limitless favours of the Padshah 
at the right moment*. 

As the sincerity and purity of the Qutb Shahi 
house with our family and the identity of the reli- 
gious between us are known to all, and do not re- 
quire elucidation, it is the wish of the Padshah that 
this unity be revived and broadcast. The task of 
strengthening this friendship was entrusted to 
Mirza Muhammad Muqim, librarian, and up till 
now, the writing of this farmau, he has not informed 
me anything of this matter. When you are fit 
to be entrusted with the performance of this task 
from my side, you should, together with Mirza 
Muhammad Muqim, dilate on this matter, before 

1 From Ru^aat-i’Shak A/>bas Sam (Sarkar Ms,). 154 

15$. This letter is reply to Mir Jumla’s letter, in 
which Mir Jumla threatened with destruction by 
Abdallah Qutb Shah, screed to join Persian royal ser- 
vice. Sarkar, Aurmgseb L 

2 'Shah Abbas Il's olfer of help to Mir Jumla seams 
h© t^utralis^ in the following lines. 
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tli.e Sultan of, GolkoEda^ If a Sudurnama is issued 
for the appointment of an ambassador from the 
Golkonda side to accomplish this friendship^ then'', 
inforiB me« Then I would instruct my officers ac» 
cordingly* Rest assured of my favours and let ■ 
■services, greater than. before, be performed by you ; 
and inform me of your desires and objects so that 
they may be ornamented with acceptance and ac- 
complishment 

I Shall Abbas II probably wants to keep his sympathy for 
and promise of help to Mir Jurala concealed. His posi- 
tion was something like an arbiter. From some other 
letters given in Ruqmt4-Shah Abas Santr^ we know that 
in compliance with the appeals for help from Bijapur 
and Golkonda, Shah Abbas agreed to help them and 
endeavoured to incite them against the Mughals, and 
deputed Mirza Muhammad Muqim with the object of 
knowing the affairs of Hindustan and the Deccan. 
Again, he had also promised to help Murad in his bid 
for the throne. All this was during the War of Sue* 
cesssor (c. 1657) among the sons of Shah Jahan. Mir 
Jumla must have appealed to Shah Abbas (c. 1654-55) 
for securing a heavn of safety against the tempestuous 
wrath of Abdullah Qutb Shah. But Shah Abbas’s 
reply, came rather late (f. after about 2 years) 
Moreover he could not profess outward sympathy for 
Mir Jumla, without jeoi>ardising bis friendship and 
community of religion with and political suzerainty 
over Golkonda. Henee Mir Jumla was entrusted with 
the task of advocating on behalf of the Shah the neces- 
sity of strengthening the bond of friendship betweeti 
Golkonda and Iran.?*' 
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KHALJI KINGS’*, THEIR COINAGE AND 
MINTS 

^j/S. A. Shere 

A hoard of twelve silver coins was unearthed 
in a mango grove of village Shahpur, Police Station 
Shahpur in the Sadar Sub-Division of the district 
of Shahabad in the Province of Bihar. The treasure 
was found by the owner of the mango grove on 
the 15 th October 1940 and was subsequently 
forwarded to the Patna Museum for examination 
and report to Government by the Collector of 
Shahabad on the 5th October, 1942. The President 
of the Coin Committee, Mr. P. C. Manuk after 
considering the report of the writer on its numis- 
matic value, requested Government to acquire 
the coins under the Treasure Trove Act A case 
was therefore started but no person came forward 
to claim them. Government were thereupon pleased 
to accord their sanction to the acquisition of the 
entire hoard. 

The twelve silver coins appertain to the reigns 
of the founder of the Khalji Dynasty Jalalu-D-Din 
Firuz and his nephew and son-in-law Alau-D-Din 
Muhammad Shah who eventually usurped the 
throne and the coins date between A. H. 694 and 
715. My reading of the coins with their description 
and weight is as follows 

I They were a Turkish tribe. Sir Wolseley Haig says, “the 
late Major Raverty, an authority from whom il is seldom 
safe to differ, protested vigorously against the common 
error of classing the Khaljis as Afghans or Pathans, but 
the people of Delhi certainly fell into the error which be 
.condemns’ '.—see Cambridge History of India, Vol, ui, 
p. pi. The Khal^ Dynasty ruled from A.D lao® to^pss 
when they were Supplanted by the Tughluq Dynasty. 
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Three coins^ (serials 1— 3) of Jalau-D-Din Firuz 
in the hoard of twelve are all dated A. H. 694 and 
all struck at the mint Hazrat Delhi, The coins 
are circular in shape with the name and titles of 
the monarch stamped out in a high relief within a 
double lined square on the reverse, while on the 
obverse we get the epithet shewing the spiritual 
allegiance to the Caliphate within a similar square. 
The circular edge on the obverse is utilised to 
give the name of the mint and the year of coin- 
age. The Sultan jalalu-D-Din was enthroned on 
the 13th June 1290 A.D. (=689 A.H.)* and during 
his reign he issued gold, silver, billon and copper 
coins. For the Slave King, Sultan Ghiyath*al-din 
Balban (A.D 1265^-1287) he had great reverence. 
Soon after his accession the adherents of the House 
of Balban became rebellious and in spite of the 
advice given to Jalalu-D-Din to inflict punishment 
on the rebels, he remarked, “What you all say is 
right and accords with the rules of Imperial policy. 
But what can I do ? For seventy years have I lived 

1. Cf. The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi 
by H. Nelson Wright, PI. IV, 279. 
s. Muntakhab ut Tawarikh,(Ranking), Bibl. Ind. Vol.i, p.230 
Cambridge History of India, Vol, nr, p, 87. 
Miftahul-Fatuh (Amir Khusrau), E & D, Vol. in, p, 
536 has Tuesday the 3rd of Jumadi n, 689 A. H. 

But Bami (Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi), E & D, Vol. ni, p 
136 and Nizamuddin (Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Pers. Text, 
Vol, I., p n7)have A.H 688. 

3 The Mohammadan Dynasties by S. Lane-Poole, p, 299. 
But the Cambridge History of India, Vol. nr, p. 73 has 
A.D 1266. Sir Wolseley Haig remarks that, “One 
authority alone says that he (Balban) fell sick in 1264 
and died on March 1, 1265, but the text ispotfatif- 
factory’*. 
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like a mussalman; and have never shed the blood 
of a mussalman. Now that I am old and have only 
a few years to live, I do not wish to imbrue my 
hand with a moslem’s blood, and gain for myself 
the name of a despot and tyrant. And if we had 
fallen into their hands, and they had shed our 
blood, the burden of answering for it, to-morrow, on 
the day of judgment, would have been on their 
shoulders and not on ours. I have been for years 
one of Sultan Balban’s servants and the debt of 
gratitude for his favours is heavy on my shoulders. 

I have taken possession of his kingdom. It would 
be the height of baseness and injustice if, in 
addition, I slew his adherents and dependents” h 
He did not give effect to any innovation in his 
coinage as his coins appear to have followed in type 
those of Balban. 

Jalalu -Din Firuz was assassinated near Allaha- 
bad on the 17th Ramazan, A.H 695 (A.D, 1296)* 
and his nephew and son-in-law was proclaimed King 
under the title of Alau-D-Din Muhammad Shah 
in his camp® but was formally enthroned at Delhi in 
the last month of Zilhijja of A.H 695‘'( = A.D.1296) 
Some of those who were hostile to Alau-D-Din 
proclaimed the younger son of Jalalu>D-Din Firuz 
as King under the title of Ruknu-D-Din Ibrahim 
who was, however, soon captured and disposed of. 

jt Tabaqat-i-Akbari (B.De), Bibl Ind. Vol. i., pp. 136-137. 
a Ibid, p. I go* 

Barni (Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi), E. & D, Vol. ux„ p. 155. 

3 Ibid. p. 151. 

ibid. p. isS. 

4 Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh (Ranking), Vol. i., p, 346 ba$ 

agth of 2 ilhijja, A.H 69s, 
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Though the latter’s reign was obviously short, 
Z:tless his silver, billou and copper corns 

extant'. A'an-n-Din Muhammad rul d for ov 

twenty years during wh.ch period he issued g 

silver, billon and copper coins. 

... •t.e® /ciptials 442) of our hoard date 

ah 0 IS%>5 id appertain to the 

petween Aj” Muhammad. The design and 

typeoit^se^^ above, but in this 

]alau-D*Dm n v ^ ggven from the mint o£ 

,0, 0l nine cmnsJhCt^o the mint of Darul- 

Alau-D-Din Muhammad was a man o 
Islam. Alau U . .j„ate ambition, as will 
extravagant ideas t„tement: “God Almighty 

appear from hts ow^ 

gave the W®*' the law and Religion 

whose energy -f-Vtrnuo’h this establishtneut 

were established and ^ p„piet will 

of law and Religion the name of 

endure to the day o 1'^ ,„d calls himself 

knows himself to be “ of his religion 

ky that name concaves ds, 

and creed. Go ^ Khan and Alp pan. 

Ulugh Khan Yar Khan ^ attained to princely 

^ho. through my prosperity. ^ 

power and y* friends, establish a new 

'""^‘"^itct“^• a»d ■ny sword and the swords 

‘ catena 
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of my friends will bring all men to adopt it. 
Through this religion, my name and that of my 
friends will remain among men to the last day 
like the names of the Prophet and his friends”*. 
He further says, “ I have wealth, and elephants, 
and forces beyond all calculation. My wish is to 
place Delhi in charge of a vicegerent and then I 
will go out myself into the world, like Alexander, 
in pursuit of conquest, and subdue the whole 
habitable world”*. Nor in his case was this merely 
bombastic talk, for by his action during the reign 
of his uncle and father-in-law Jaiau-D-Din Firuz 
he had already succeeded in extending the influence 
of Delhi over Southern India; and later in his own 
reign he conducted a campaign against Dvarasa- 
mudra and Malabar, which is probably unparallalled 
in the internal history of India during the middle 
ages and thereafter, for it is recorded that spoils in 
the shape of gold alone amounted to 96000 maunds^ 
which at the present rate of gold would be valued 
at the astronomic figure of Rs. 19,968,000,000/- 
Apart from this immense quantity of gold, the 
Spoils included elephants, horses, boxes of jewels 
and pearls. Elated doubtless by his repeated 
successes in Southern India, and pursuant to his 
boast quoted above, he arrogated to himself new 
titles and established a new creed with a litany 

1 Talmqat-i-Akbari (B. De), Bibl. Ind. Vol. i., p. i 6 o. Barni 

(Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi), E & D. Vol. iii. p i$g. 

2 Ibxd, p. i6o. 

Ibid. p. 169. 

In thie respect he resembled his modern prototype Hitler 
S Barni (Tarikhw* Shahi), E & D, Vol, HI,, p. 204. 
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which was read in the Khutba. These innovations he 
soon translated into his coinage, on which appear in- 
scriptions of magniloquent titles of secular and relig’ 
ous significance viz.y joiXw 

I (Alexander the second. The "fight hand 
of the Caliphate, the helper of the Commander of 
the Faithful.) By this heterodox action he may be 
said to have forestalled the Great Akbar, who also 
ruled from Delhi over two centuries later. 

The twelve silver coins of our hoard appertain- 
ing to the reigns of jalalu-Din Firuz and Alau- 
D-Din Muhammad are from the Hazrat Delhi and 
Darul Islam mints as mentioned above. The 
Capital city of the Sultans has always been their 
chief place of mintage and Delhi, with the epithet 
Hazrat, appears on most of the coins throughout 
the reigns of the Sultans of Dehli and even up to 
the early coins of the Moghul Emperor Akbar\ 

Mr. Hodivala is of opinion that “ the epithet 
Hazrat refers to Hazrat Sultan, i.e., the august or 
Royal Presence or His Majesty”*. If he means that 
“Hazrat” connotes the Royal presence, the matter 
becomes doubtful as considering the meaning of the 
word ‘ Hazrat” and also the use of the words “Hazrat 
Delhi” in coins, it does not seem that the word 
“Hazrat” refers to “Hazrat Sultan”. According to 
Steingass the word “Hazrat” means, “also a ‘.itle by 
which Kings and great men are addressed, similar to 

I. Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, by 
R. B. Whitehead, Vol. II., p. 47- 
journal, A. S. B. New Series. VoL XVII, 19 * 1 . P. 14® • 
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■naiesty, highness, lordship, 7^^ 

court, a town residence , a s . * - fli^avs 

the epithet “Haarat” occurrmg m corns rs jways 

i’s ;r*S i; .“hZ'i 

Twsly ’cannot by implication refer to a S^tan, 
but can only be the qualifying epithet of Delhi. 

Ut) (Ba-Hazrat Delhi) on coins nmst there- 

fore mSn the royal court or a town or city where 

the Sultan resides or resided. 

Two of the coins Nos. 4 and 7 of our hoard 

are from the Darul Islam mint. The mint Da,ul 

Islam, appears first on the coins of our Alau-D-Din 

Muhammad and thereafter recurs ti U the middle 

^"he reign of Muhammad Tughluq of the dynasty 

which succeeded the Khaljis. “Daru! Islam mean 

. Abode of Islam’* which “ is a country 

ordinances of Islam are established and which 

is under the rule of a Muslim sovereign. Its 

inhabitants are Muslims and also non-Muslims 

who have submitted to Muslim control, and who 

under certain restrictions and without the possibi i y 

of full citizenship, are guaranteed their ives an 

property by the Muslim State”*. It is recorded 

Lf Alau-D-Din Muhammad built a ^ 

at Siri about which Timur who invaded Ind 

lut a century later, says in his auto-biography 
aPOUi. «» v-v. j nrft loftV. 


that it ‘‘is a 


round city”. Its buildings are lofty. 
They are surrouaded by fortifications, ^ 

sjone and bticlt and they are very strong. Old 

, . ppMaa-Wi* pied”"*'!' ’>» S'''”®'’*' 

2 gUjCycloptldi®^* of Isltw, Howtsroa# 
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Delhi also has a similar strong fort, but it is larger 
than that of Siri. From the fort of Siri to that 
of Old Delhi, which is a considerable distance: 
there runs a strong wall, built of stone and 
cement”^ Sultan Alau-D-Din Muhammad moved 
in A. H. 703(A. D. 1303) to his new city which 
was also entitled Darul Khilafat “ and which was 
virtually a continuation of the city of Old Delh.. 
Though there is no record to shew the precise 
location of the Darul Islam mint, Mr. IsievlH 
suggests that the Darul Islam coins were minted at 
Old Delhi and the Hazrat Delhi coins were ^minted 
at Siri This, however, seems to be a very doubtful 
theory*. As mentioned above, Hazrat Delhi mintage 
persists into the early years of Akbar’s reign while 
the Darul Islam mintage has not yet been found 
after the reign of Muhammad Tughluq (A. D 
1325-1351.) There seems no logical reason 
therefore, why the successors of Muhammad 
Tughluq and later the Moghul Akbar who made 
Old Delhi their seat of Government should have 
preferred to strike “Hazrat Delhi” coins at Siri 
rather than at old Delhi. Moreover. “Hazrat 
Delhi” coins were always minted at Old Delhi 
during the reigns of the predecessors of Alau- 
D-Din Muhammad and it is not till his reign that 
the Darul Islam mintage occurs. Added to this, 

1 Malfuzat-i-Timuri. E & D. Vol. Ill, p. 447' 
a Travels of Ibn Batuta, E & D Vol. Ill, p. sSg. 

, Journal A. S.B. New Series. Vol. XVII, tpzt, 
p 1 19. The coinage and Metrology of the Sultans 
pf Delhi by H. Nelson Wright, p. 106. 
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we have to remember the significance of the word 
Darul Islam on the coinage in connection with 
the building of a new City Siri also entitled Darul 
Khilafat in conformity with his religious views and 
the undoubted establishment of a new mint called 
Darul Islam in Alau-D-Din Muhammad’s reign. 
Nizamu-D din, the famous historian at Akbar’s 
Court, speaking about the reign of Alau-D-Din 
Muhammad, says, “In no other period were so 
many great religious teachers and so many 
wayfarers, in the path of faith, whose noble presence 
made Delhi the object of the envy of the other 
cities of the world, collected together as in his 
reign’’*. The city of Delhi so described is more 
probably Siri, known as Darul Khilafat, a new 
city which fulfilled the conditions laid down fora 
Darul Islam. All these facts point more probably 
to the site of the Darul Islam mint being at Siri 
rather than at Old Delhi, as suggested by Mr 
Nevill. 

I Tabaqat-i-Akbari (B, De), Bibl. Ind. Vol, a 
p. i8s. 



ACCOUNT OF TRADE OF BHAGALPUR 
IN THE 19th. CENTURY 

BY K. K. BASU 

The District of Bhagalpur was an important 
centre of trade in the 19th. century. It was divided 
into two parts, namely, the country extending from 
the Ganges to the Nepal territory which was said to 
comprise one portion of the district, and the country 
lying to the south, west and east of the Ganges 
and extending from Murshidabad and Birbhum 
on the east to Monghyr on the west. There were no 
roads in the interior of the district worthy of that 
name. The roads that were under the charge of the 
Ferry Fund Committee were country roads and not 
passable except in the months of January, February, 
March, April and May. The country to the north 
was low and not well adopted for roads as it suf* 
fered from inundation during the rainy season. In fact, 
the country was better adopted for the contsruction 
of a canal than for roads. 

There were no very large towns within the 
district, and the traders generally resided in the 
villages on the river Ganges. There were grain 
marts at Bhagalpur, Colgong and Sultangunj, all 
situated on the Ganges. 

From the list of merchants, traders and shop- 
keepers and manufacturers in the District Bhagalpur 
supplied by George Dickinson, the collector. 
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under date 12th January 1796, we learn that the 
number of houses belonging to the Mahajans or big 
merchants residing at parganas Bhagalpur, Colgong 
and Surajgurrah were 9,11, and 4 respectively: 
those of gollahdars or keepers of granaries at 
Bhagalpur, Colgong, Curruckpur, Monghyr and 
Surajgurrah were 24, 1, 32, 46 and 6 : of beoparies 
or retail dealers were 1022, 198, 591, 478, and 80: 
of suraffs or money changers were 89, 24, 9, 27 and 
60. The weavers belonging to both the communities, 
Hindu and Muslim, resided at parganas Bhagalpur 
and Colgong only. The number of houses of the 
Hindu weavers living at Bhagalpur and Colgong 
were 289 and 21 respectively and those of Muslim 
caste 593 and 68. The druggists or pumarries lived 
mostly at the pargana of Bhagalpur where their 
houses numbered 115 ; at Monghyr their families 
numbered 68 and those at Curruckpur 48. The 
coppersmiths or Rohengiirs^ as they were called in 
the native language, numbered 41 families at 
Monghyr, 21 at Curruckpur, 16 at Colgong and 
13 at Bhagalpur. The zurghur or goldsmith figure 
144 at Bhagalpur, 76 at Curruckpur, 68 at Monghyr 
and 20 at Surajgurrah. The largest number of 
iungtarash or stone cutters lived at Curruckpur 
where their number was 36. Sixty families of 
Bajmzs or cloth merchants lived at pargana Bhagal- 
piir. The family of chemeenah-ferrosh or seller of 
Shoes figured 10 at Monghyr and 5 at Bhagalpur. 
The fireworkers or Attush Baus numbered 4 at 
Colgong, 3 at Bhagalpur and 2 at Monghyr. Thus, 
the total number of merchants, traders and manu- 
facturers living at parganas Bhagalpur, Colgong, 
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Currruckpur, Monghyr and Surajgurrah was 6680, 
1763, 3131, 3192 and 471 respectively. 

The collector’s report dated 2 1st January 1791 
provides an account of the measurement of the land 
on which the hats, bazars and gunges were situated 
and erected in the District of Bhagalpur. We learn 
that the number of such hats and bazars at pargana 
Bhagalpur was 46, Curruckpur 42, Monghyr 26, 
Colgong 26, Cbye 17, Turkey a 8, Surajgurrah 7 
and Seiimabad 6 — the total number of hats etc. in 
the whole District being 178 and the total amount 
of land occupied by them 1 105 bighas and 17 
cottahs. The District of Rajmahal which formed a 
component part of the District of Bhagalpur con* 
tained 110 hats and bazars occupying an area of 
168 bighas and 6 cottahs. 

The total number of shops in pargana Bhagal- 
pur as given by the collector in his report dated 
16th February 1791 was 3671. Nathnagar occupied 
the first place in having a largest number of shops 
which totalled 929, the others which came next to it 
were Nathnagar, Sujagunj, Khanjerpur and Mehd!- 
nagar having 803, 273, 235 and 233 shops 

respectively. 

M. C. Lucas, a European merchant resided 
at Bhagalpur since May 1815. He was engaged ia 
trade in the countries of Guzrat, Kathiawar, Cutch, 
Surat, Dehli, Lucknow, Benares, Jaunpur and 
Ghazipur carrying on traffic by land and water. 
His account of trade and merchandise introduced 
through the District 'of Bhagalpur drawn up under 
orders of the district executive and subjoined to 
the letter of J. P. Ward, Collector of Bhagalpur, 
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dated 27th January 1827 to Trotter, Secretary to the 
Board of Customs salt and opium, reveals a clear 
and perfect state of external trade carried on in 
the District. 

It was reported by M. C. Lucas that merchan- 
dise to the value of lacs of rupees was introduced 
through the district. Articles such as castor oil, 
Teesee, mustard, tobacco and mollasses were 
brought to Barh where they were exchanged for 
wheat, pulses, gram and taken to Dariapur, 
Surajgurrah, Monghyr and Bhagalpur for sale. 
Other articles were purchased from Colgong and 
Rajmahal and taken to Jangipur (Murshidabad)- 
where the return is in rice, Tussur, Taunt and 
like. During the rainy season when the nullas were 
full and the plains overflowed for six months, the 
trade was carried on in boats. 

From the south viz,, from the hills and forests 
of Ramghur, Rajmahal and Birbhum trade was but 
mollasses, iron, ubruck, sindoor, tezpat, bans- 
lochun, rosin and lac and other articles to the 
value of thousands of rupees were carried on and 
brought for sale at Bhagalpur, Monghyr and Rajmahal. 

To the north viz., from the Morung country 
the articles of trade were timber, rosin, wax etc., 
which were brought and deposited for sale at 
Jungipur, From Rangpur sitringes or carpets were 
imported; from Nepal musk, elephants teeth, wax, 
munjeet, cheratta, tezpat, cardamu ms, iron, and 
putto: from Purnea wrought vlderies were brought 
and deposited for sale at Rajmahal, Bhagalpur, 
Monghyr and Tirhut. 
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The merchants of the west brought down via 
Burhipur, Ramghur, Muzafferpur, Tirhut etc, 
sahuns, tan jabs, ekpattas, cotton clothes manu- 
factured at Barh, jahana, Mow, Hazipur, Tegra, 
Dulsingsarai, Begusarai etc. for sale at Bhagalpur, 
Rajmahai and Jungipur and thence took soosee, 
Baftas etc. for sale at Malda, Dinajpur, Rungpur 
and Morung markets. From Malda and Rungpur 
cloth and silk were imported. The Brahmans of 
the west brought down on land by cattle shawls, 
roraals, kinkobs and chudurs taking out of 
Calcutta rowaunas for goods to the value only for 
JiOOO Rs. when their bales might be in value to the 
extent of 5000 Rs. disposing of the difference 
between the actual despatch and the description 
given of it in the rowannah at places intermediate 
between the custom house at Patna and Mursheda- 
badjviz., Barh Dariyapur, Surajgurrah, Bhagal- 
pur Monghyr, Rajmahai, Burdwan and Jungipur. 

Regarding the class of people engaged in the 
internal and external trade of the district it has 
been said that the merchants included people of 
of every description and all countries. There 
was particular a very interesting case in which 
a person at Patna, formerly a shoe-maker in 
consequence of having obtained a prize in lottery 
to the value of a lac of rupees carried on a trade of 
unlimited extent. 

It is interesting to learn the particulars of 
articles of trade imported in the District of Bhagal- 
pur from westward as supplied by M. C. Lucas in 
his report mentioned above. From Azimabad ^qre 
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imported different sort of shoes, hookas, snakes, 
silver and gold embroidered cloths, Dinapur boots, 
towels, table sheets, wax candles, and cloths; 
from Ghazipur came rose water, perfume Chanielee 
oil, kinkob cloths, elaichee Musoorod cloths, 
gul sucree and gul Kund. 

E. F. Lantour, the officiating Collector of 
Bhagalpur, in is letter dated the 23rd 
Nov. 1854 to W, Grey, the Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, supplied a very 
valuable and useful information regarding the 
cultivation of the more valuable products of what- 
ever nature in his district, of the state and course of 
its trade with the other parts of the country and of 
obstacles to the growth and easy transport of 
commodities that were of extensive demand in 
commerce. 

Among the articles of export referred to by 
E.F. Lantour in hi.s aforesaid report may be men- 
tioned names such as, linseed, mustard 1st sort 
(surson), ghee, mustard 2nd. sort, jumaeu (seed of 
a plant : Lignaticum), kuth (a vegetable extract 
used with betel leaf), lodh {bark of a tree used in 
dying: Symplocos racemosa), Aunla ( a fruit, 
phyllanthis emblica), Hurra (an astringent nut, 
myrobolan), wheat, gram, cytisus cajan, castor 
seed, raw sugar, til, hide, buffalo horn, lac and 
sealing wax. 

The list of imports included salt, pepper, 
beetle nut, cloves, cardamums, lock salt, jawa» 
tree, magnet, red lead, tin, lead, dry ginger, 
tejpat, methee, sulphur cccoanut, monucca (a dry 
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fruit) copper, almond, brasspots, chohara (dry 
dates), dalcheenee, camphor,, jethee mudh, ukur 
kurha(naine of a medicine), A1 ( a tree from the root 
of which red colour is extracted for staining leather), 
red wood, cinnabar, para, googool (Amyris 
agallocha), sufeda (white lead), chundun oil (oil- 
prepared of sandal wood), terpentine, sulphur oil, 
seetal cheenee ( myrtus piments ), zeera, sounf 
(Anise seed), kalla numuk (a kind of rock salt 
impregnated with sulphur and bitumen which 
leaves a hepatic flavour in the mouth), 

huldee (turmerick), Luhsoon (garlic), 
garoo mittee (a kind of red earth), kirmichee 
(crimson), chureelah (a kind of fragrant moss), 
heeng ( Assafoetida), kharee (salt brackish), sujjee 
/ a kind of mineral alkali ), sugar, sugar candy, 
tobacco, iron pots, salt petre (sorah), Jungal 
(verdigrise), brass pots, sohaga (borax), nusadur 
(antimony). 

Among the mercantile farms of Bhagalpur 
dealing with bills of exchange and the like, names 
may be mentioned of the following:— 


1786 A.D ..Banee Prashad. 

1787 A-D ..Brindabun Dass. 

1801 AvD... .... Baijnath Shah 

Brindabun Shah. 

1 Balnath and Gopinaih 

Hamath Shah. 


The internal trade of the District was free and 
unrestricted. There were, however, certain articles 
that may be regarded as monopolies and granted to 
zemindars on contract. The report of the collector 
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of Bhagalpur dated the 26th Oct. 1789 deais with 
monopolies prevailing in the sundry parganas of the 
district. In pargana Bhagalpur, the list of monopo- 
lies included red lead, chunam, saltpetre, timber 
and bamboo; in Colgong pargana, ghee formed an 
important monopoly: in Monghyr, Red lead; in 
Curruckpore, salt, red lead, lac, saltpetre? m 
Furkeyah, red lead, salt was a monopoly in Chye, 
Furkeyah. Bhagalpur, Colgong, and two tuppas of 
Curruckpur. The profit arising out of monopoly 
articles was shared by the Government and the 
Zemindars but the shares varied. For instance, at 
Curruckpur, the Government share was 14 annas 
per rupee-the remaining 2 annas going to the Zemin- 
dars and Canongoes. In Chye the government share 

was I of the profit and so on. 

The monopoly of salt, one of the principal 
necessities of life, did not, however, continue for a 
long time. The proclamation of A. Seton, the Collec- 
tor of Bhagalpur, dated 28th Oct. 1789 threw open 
the trade in salt and enforced the payment of a 
small market duty (2 pucca gundas foi a shop) by 
the vendors of this article that “did not occasion 
any considerable increase of price by its rate nor 
did destroy competition by its mode. “Monopolies 
of certain other articles were also abolished. In view 
of the fact that the military garrison at Monghyr was 
not properly supplied with provison on account of 
monopoly of some articles a goverment proclamation 
was issued on 25th Nov. 1789 abolishing from^ the 
beginning of the next month monopolies of spiritu- 
ous liquors, fish, sheep and kids, fowls, bullocks, 
dalallee or the exclusive privilege of acting as 
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cloth or thread broker and enforcing the payment 
of market duties by the vendors of the following 
articles at the rates mentioned against each : 

Spirituous liquors — 6 annas per still per day. 

Sheep and Kids — 8 annas per shop per per 
month. 

Fish“8 pice per maund on the sale. 

Ganjah (flower bud of the bush of that name 
dried for smoking with tobacco.) — 4 annas per 
shop per month. 

Besides the river Ganges, the other means of 
communication in the District were the roads whose 
condition, it has been already mentioned, were 
far from satisfactory. The repair of the roads, as 
well as their construction entrusted to the zemin- 
dars. The conditions and stipulations entered into 
by the zemindars at the time of the Decennial 
settlement included the liability of constructing and 
keeping in repair the roads and bridges within 
their own estates. One of such instances may here 
be cited. Ganga Govind Bose, a zemindar of pargana 
Colgong, in compliance with the desire of the Collec- 
tor of Bhagalpur constructed in the year 1829 and 
the four following years, two temporary bridges 
across the two small nullahs crossing the road to 
facilitate the march of the Company’s troops and for 
which he prayed that he should be remunerated for 
the expense he incurred. His application was rejec- 
ted on the ground that the cabooliyut conferring 
upon him the right of ownership stipulated the 
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constructions of the roads b}' the zemindars as 
obligatory and as such he was not entitled to receive 
any sum of money which he claimed from the 
Government for the expenses incurred. 



AN UNIDENTIFIED JATAKA SCENE 
FROM AJANTA 

By M. G. Dikshit 

In the year 1932-33, when some conservation 
work in the world-famous Ajanta Caves was being 
conducted by the Archaelogical Department of the 
Hyderabad State, several new frescoes were 
brought to light, which were hitherto lying hidden 
under a deep crust of smoke and dirt. These were 
described by Mr. G. Yazdani* in the Annual Biblio- 
graphy of Indian Archoaelogy for 1932, whose 
account of them is accompanied by three excellent 
plates* illustrating them. While most of the scenes 
depicted therein have been properly identified, one 
of the frescoes painted on the wall of the left Gal- 
lery in Cave XVI, still awaits identification. It is 
the object of this short note ^o point out its bear- 
ing with a Jataka story, with which, as everybody 
is now aware, many of the rock- walls of the Ajanta 
monastery are painted. 

The scene to be identified is illustrated on 
Plate Vll(a), and depicts the murder of a child. 

I Yazdani, Note on Frescoes discovered nt Ajanta; 
Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology* Vol. VII, 
PP. 

a md.. Plates V, VI, VII, 
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In the left portion of the fresco, one 'sees two 
women holding a child by the head and the legs, 
while a third person, probably a male, whose head 
is destroyed, is seen brandishing a naked sword. 

Higher up in the middle of the fresco, we see 
four male figures sitting in an attitude of respect, 
with joined hands in front of another boy who is 
delivering a sermon to them. 

This scene illustrates one of the feats of intelli- 
gence by Mahosadha, from the Maha- Umma gg a 
Jataka (No. 546)^ which is narrated as follows : — 

Once the Bodhisattva was born as Mahosadha, 
son of Sirivaddha, in the Kingdom of Mithila. At 
a very early age he began to show signs of extra- 
ordinary intelligence and had created a wonderful 
place by the side of a tank, for playing in it. King 
Videha, who was counselled by four wise sages 
Senaka, Pukkusa, Kavinda and Devinda, hearing 
of this, sent for the boy Mahosadha to be appointed 
as his minister. In order to test his intelligence 
the four sages asked him to solve several riddles, 
One of these was ‘’The Riddle of the Buy*’. 

Once a certain goblin stole the child of another 
man, who had gone to a tank to wash her face, and 
ran away with it claiming it as her own. In order 
to restore it to the rightful owner, the seven year 
old Mahosadha, had the child held by the two 

I The J&taka (Ed. Fausboll) Vol. VII, pp. 336, Trans. 

, (Ed. Cowell) Vol. VI, pp. 163 ; This Jataka has a 
Sinhalese version called Mahaushadha Jataka (Story 
of the Tunnel) Trans, by Yatawara (Luxac. 1898). 
Later portions of the same story appear in the 
MaMvasia (Ed, Senart, Vol. II, pp. 83-9. cf. B. C. 
Law, A of the Mahavastu, p. 114, 
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women, by its legs and the head and asked each of 
them to pull it by the extremities. It was only the 
mother’s heart that let the wailing child go. Maho* 
sadha then asked the mother to take it away. 

It is this part of the episode that is illustrated 
by the fresco. 

Those who examine the fresco with greater 
scrutiny and care, will not fail to notice, that, of 
the two females, the one of the left holding the 
child by the head, is shown with a more crude ex- 
pression on her face, than the figure on the right 
holding the legs. 

To one who is already familiar with the tech- 
nique of the Ajanta paintings, it is not very difficult 
to distinguish between a goblin and an ordinary 
human figure, which is almost always depicted with 
greater serenity and softness than the former. 
Evidently the figure holding the child’s legs, is its 
mother, and that which holds it by the head 
is the goblin. And this is precisely the 
position in which the child is described as held in 
Jataka story. 

In the upper portion of the fresco, by the side 
of the two women, we see a third male figure in the 
attitude of striking the child with a sword. It is 
true that in the Pali or the Sinhalese version of the 
Jataka, we do not find any reference made to an- 
other third person being employed \o kill the child. 
But can we not explain the existence of this figure 
by saying that it was only the Ardst's version of 
the story that is represented by this fresco, just to 
make the meaning of the scene more clear ^ Per- 
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haps the mere holding of the child by two women 
would not have conveyed the fuller meaning of the 
picture. 

Having recognized this part of the episode, it 
is very easy to explain the scene continued in the 
uppermost portion in the middle of the fresco. 

The figure represented as delivering a sermon 
to four persons is no other than the seven year old 
Mahosadha, and the persons are the four sages 
Senaka, Pukkusa, Kavinda and Devinda who ins* 
tructed King Videha. 

Mr. Yazdani seems to think that the boy who 
is delivering the sermon, is probably the same as 
the child who has miraculously escaped from the 
hands of its murderers. But such a conclusion is 
not plausible when the scene is now interpreted in 
the light of the above Jstaka story. The figure of 
Mahosadha appears to be of a boy seven years old 
as told in the story. 

It may incidently be remarked that the Maha- 
Ummagga Jataka is one of the few Jataka stories 
that have always fascinated the popular Buddist 
mind. Several representations of it are obtained 
in sculpture as well as in paintings. 

At Bharhut,* the latter part of this Jataka 
namely the Story of Amara, is found depicted 
under the label “Yava Maijhima Jataka”. This 
episode is repeated again in the frescoes in Cave I 
at Ajanta®. 

1 Fqucher, Beginnlgs of Buddhist Ari^ p, 49, Plate V, 5. 

2 'S'a^ani, Vol. I, Plate XXIII (a) ; Explana- 

toiy PeaHi p. 26. Golobew, Ars Asiatieai X, Plate 

. XIITBotlCw). 
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Several episodes connected with the feats of in- 
telligence of Mahosadha as also the story of Amara 
are found sculptured in the panels from the Stupa 
at Nagarjunikonda.* 

I Cf. B, M. Barua, Some Nagarjunikonda Sculptures 
Identified ; • Indian. Ctilturey Vol. I, p. 486 ff. and 
Plates. Cf. Longhurst, M. A. S. i. No. 54, Plates 
XXXVIII («) (a) and XXXVI {a) and (b) and XXXIX 
(<?) where some of the scenes are explained differently. 



HINDU CONTRIBUTION TO PERSIAN 
LITERATURE 

By M. L. Roy Choudhury 

The Hindus did not accept the Persian langu- 
age all at once. Some Persian words entered into 
the Pirthraj Rasha of Chankin (Chand Bardai). 

Ferishtan informs us that Sikandar 
Lodi was the first Muslim ruler who asked the 
Hindu officers to learn Persian. Of course if the 
Afghans conversed in Persian the Hindus might 
have been compelled to learn the language of the 
State out of necessity. Our knowledge regarding 
Indian contribution to Persian language and litera- 
ture of pre-Mughal period is meagre due to the 
aversion of the historians of Persian literature to 
recognise Indian contributions to be of any impor- 
tance. In fact, Walah Daghistani, the author of 
Riyuzush'Shudi'^, a well known biography of Per- 
sian poets, “ takes much pride in neglecting the 
writers of India, as most of them, he considers, 
have produced mere nonsense ’■ ^ Hindus are 
indeed slow to move, but if once they are roused 
they can run fast By the time Akbar came to 
throne of Hindustan, many Hindus had learnt the 
Persian language because Todar Mai issued a Far- 
man during the reign of Sher Shah that records 
were to be kept in Persian. The fifteenth century 

i Muslim Review, Calcutta, vol. III. p. 36, 
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was a period of intellectual upheaval. The Mehdi 
movement had produced a large amount of scholas- 
tic and theological literature. There were innumer- 
able Madrasas and Maktabs where Hindus and 
Muslims received instructions under common 
teachers even as early as Sher Shah’s time*. Akbar 
having been bred in the midst of the literary associa- 
tions of Persia, his mother being a Persian lady, 
he naturally imbibed a love for Persian. He was 
the first of the Muslim rulers in India to think in 
terms of a state language. He gave the place of 
honour to Persian. Henceforth, Persian was taken 
up very seriously by the Hindus and their contribu- 
tion has enriched Persian substantially, 

A summary of Hindu contribution to Persian 
language is given below. 

King. 

Akbar 
Akbar 


Akbar 

& 

Jahangir 


Skah Tahan .. Chandra unan. ^.poeucai wu 

name— ‘Biahman*) His Persian style and 
t eac her was ‘Abdul Ha- composition regard- 
kim of Sialkot, appoint- ed by Persian Scfao- 
ed a Secretary to Dara. .lar as model treated 
Chief writer of the almost equal to 
Prince ‘Abdul Fadl’s 

'InsM. Writer of 
'Gaial' ^rA'D'mat^ 


Name of the poet. 
Bhavan • • 

Rai Bhupat Rai Sawaice 
(poetic name— ‘Be-gham’) 


Name of the Book. 

'Naldamyanti ’ tran-s 
laled in Persian. 


Raja Manohar Das 


. . Mathnavi. (Appre- 
ciated in Persia), 
Saeb in his famous 
'Bayaz' mentioned 
him as great poet. 






1 Abul iiasanat has published ah excellent list of Muslim 
schools in his ‘Hindustan ki Qadim Islami Dargaben from Nadwa. 


lit 
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Shah Jahan 


Shah Jahan . < 


. Mathura Das— praised 
in M*d^ir ul* Umara as a 

caligraphist and prose 
writer* He was put to 
prison by Khan Zarain, 
Governor Bengal. But 
wrote a fine message to 
the Emperor through 
Hakim R ukna Kashi 
which brought his 
release. 

Muhammad ‘All, original- 
ly a Hindu, but known 
by Muslim name. Poeti- 
cal name is ‘Mahir®— 
Dara Shekoh was his 
patron who gave him the 
title of ‘Murid Khatf * 


Caligraphist 
Prose Writer* 


and 


•Writer of verses. 


Amangzeb . . Heya (Sew Ram) Kazan 
(Gur Bakshj. 

Kfausgo (Briudaban Das) 


Aurangzcb .. Sabqat (Sukhraj) Mukh- 
lis (Anand Ram). 


Lucknow, Oudh Kundan Lai Asukl 
andBehar. feai Samth Sii^ ‘ Bai- 
dar ' attached to court 
td Oudh, like 

“ ' 4-T:: / and 




Put into verse the 
Hindu story of 
^Kamrup Kamia.' 

^Tazkira^ and writer 
of a descriptive 
account of ‘Mathura/ 

Khizana*i*Amira^ he 
was a great poet who 
has been referred to 
by Gulam ‘Ali Azad 
"BilgramP often quot- 
ed by authors. 

He was a writer of 
a ^Dimm of goo 
lines/ specialist in 
chronology. Verse 
Writer, 
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Kanwar Joswant Singb Qaseeda writer 
‘Parowana'. (Long penegeric), 

Mirza Muhammad Hus- 
ain ‘Qateel’. 

Originality a Khstri Wrote a grammar, 
of Lahore. He was a composition, prosody 
Persian teacher of many and rhetoric. His 
Muslim pupils at Luck- works ■ 
now. 


I, 

2 

3 . 


Ranjar Rai 

‘Khus-go’ 

Das). 


hahrul Fa^Utat 
Stajarat-ul-Amani 
Chahar Sharbat 
His lettm are 
still models of 
prose. He knew 
Arabic and Turki, 

, . ' Daqiqul-Imha' 

(Brindaban •Gulgasht-i-Bah&r-i- 
Iran’. 


Jahandar Shah Madhu Ram, Bhagwan ’/asAa’ (model of 
Das, Disciple of Faqir Persian composition 
Makin. Za'bat4-Chirf. 

(Nuzdat) Lala Mushtaq Translated Ramayan 
Rai. and Mahabhatat in 

Persian. 

Hakim Anand of Thane- Wrote Krishna 1^- 

end in Persian 

. . Collected Persian 
idioms and helped 
Indian writers to be 
touched with origi- 
nal Pmian usages. 


swar. 

Sial-Koti Mai 
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, ■ Lala tJdi Bhau, Comm*' , Wrote ■ 

only known as Tek Cisan , Afmni is an , ocean 
■ Bahar 177s A. D, ^ of' Persian words 

■ and idioms. It 

. serves as a .back 

, . ground of compari- 

■ tive 'philosophy . 

His two other works 

t, fawSther-ui^Hii' 
roof---, 

2 , NawMir-ul 
MasMir, 

Hindu writers on Science in Persian, 

Medini. Mai ,, Bada^eyui Funan . , Translation of an 

arithmetic work 
based on LilavatT, 

Oobind « w Risalah , , book on Tajik 

(influence of stars on 
human life) 

Mirza Raja Jai Zich*hMuhammad Shahi Astronomical compi- 
Singh lation, 

Mahadev • » Himmat Prakash . . On medicine, 

Bhatta. 

Harsukh Rai#* Zubdatul Qawanm * • An account of Hindu 

Arithmetic. 

Arabic-Persian-Sanskrit-Dictlonary written by Hindus. 

Gar®^ Bisn 
Kawl. 

Giridiari Lai Gknj-o^LugmL ‘ 

Pan^t Ganga Skk*ihSImkkmr. 

praody). 
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Hinda writers on Persian Qrammar 

Tek Chand BaM »• Bakar-i-^Afam (Persian words and 

(Lila Udal Bhan) idioms). 

Nawadir^-^Mmadir {ptcnlizt mots) 

Qateel (a man of Lahore). Nahrul^ Char»SharbaL 

filndus who wrote Mathtiavl in Persian. 

Kishan Chand Ikias, Banwari Das Wali, Sialkoti Mai, 
Joswant Rao Mtmshi, Shiv Ram Haya, Tansukh Roa Sauk 
Anand Ghana and Tikaram. 

Hindus who wrote stories and novels In Persian. 

Kriparam Khatri*— wrote Eangin Ba%r (story of Bharam and 

Darab*s daughter). 

Udit Chand Kayestha.# Qmafi$H’N^wruz4^Shah {almost zxt 

Arabian Nights). 

Dalpat Rai • • Malahain’MuqM (anecdotes). 

Madhu Rai Gu2rati .. Manak Monokar^ 

Brahman Hisari . . Tuhafaiul ffisarK 

Ranjit Rai . . Kanujs Haq-wa-Lalpari^ 

Banwali * . • . Guhari Hal (translations.of Prabodh 

Chandrodaya). 

Rup Narain • ^ Shask /that {one story book which 

may be expanded into six stories by 
reading it in six ways). 

Chatrubhuj Kayet, ) All of them translated ^BatHsh 
(Akbar) Bihari M.zl \ Smghasan\ 

Khetri 0ahangir) Ibn } 

Harkaran Das (Shah | 

Jahan) Kissen Dass ! 

Basudev (Aurangzeb) j 

illstory written by Hindus in Persian. 

Brindaban Das , • Lubhut 2 2e»ilrii5il~(stimina^iy of Tari - „ ' 

khi Ferishta). 

Banwali Das Wall . . Eafa Wali 

Lachinarayan *. HaluH-MaharaUa. 

Raja Monohar . . KkUlamt ul Hind. 

Iswar Das . . Faluhai-h^Alamgiri 

Narayan Kaul Aziz * * Tarikhi Kasmtr, 

Sujan Rai «• KkMMmiut Twt^rtkh^ 
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Rai Cfeatoan 

« • 

ChaMr Guhhm. 

Jugjiwan Das 

* • 

Mmtalhabut Twarikh. ' 

Bhim Sen » « 


Tarm4-DilkusM (Anrangzeb’s 

wars in the Deccan). 

Chandra Bhan 


Chahar Chamm (model of Persian 

style). 

Anand Brahman 


Ni%om4*DdmtsIu 

Kamraj • • 

ft • 

(Life of ‘Azam Shah) MbmP 
Namah\ 

Lachmi Narayan 

ft ft 

Masir4^Asafi (History of the Nizam)^ 
(Mahratta His- 
tory). 

Hari Ram Munshi 

« • 

Raja Sohabali. 

Sib Prasad 

• ft 

Tbrikht-Farid Baksh, 

Kewal Ram 

• * 

Tajhirai-ul-'^ Umar a. 

Bhagawan Das 

« • 

Shahjakan -namah 

Khusul Chand 

ft ft 

Tarikhi MvhammadL 


From the above information, it is evident that 

Hindus looked upon Persian not only as an official 
language but they loved it as much as they did 
their own language. It is not a fact that they 
served the cause of Persian at the cost of their own 
mother languages always. In fact, provincial litera- 
tures like Hindi, Bengali, Mahrathi made wonderful 
progress during this period. Muslim patronage 
and fadlity of entering Government service were to 
a great extent responsible for this great pro- 
gress tnade by the Hindus in their language of 
jwipption. 


YA^06HAkMAN OR YA^OVARMAN 

By Dasaratha Sharma 

The Bihar Kotra inscription of Naravarman’s 
time* calls this ruler an Aulikara. Now, in the 
Mandasor inscription of 589 M. E., Emperor 
Yagodharman's family too bears the same name®. 
Therefore, as rightly pointed out by Mr. S. N. 
Chakravarti,® these two rulers, Yasodharman and 
Naravarman, must be regarded as members of one 
and the same family. We learn of some other mem- 
bers of this line from the Gangadhar and Manda- 
sore inscriptions of, respectively, M. E. 480, 461, 
and 493, and can, piecing together all the informa- 
tion, thus gained, represent their genealogy as 
follows** ; — 

Jayavarman 

Simhavarman 

1 

Naravarman (474 M. E.) 

I 

Vigvavarman (480 M. E.) 

Bandhuvarman (493 M. E.) 

1 

Yasodharman (589 M. E.) 

% Efigraphia Indica^ XXVI, pp, 130 ff. Dated in 
^^74 M. £. 

2 Frakhyata Aulikaralanchhana atmavamh 
yemdkodttapadam gamiiam gariyaly //6// 

3 Editor of the Bihar Kotra inscription in the Mpigmphm 
Indica^ 

4 For the texts of these inscriptiotis see Epigmpkm 
Indtca^ XII, Ileet^s Gupta inscriptims^ No. 17 and 
JNo* i8^ 
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The names of all the rulers here excepting the 
last thus end with the termination varman. Would 
it not, therefore, be reasonable to suppose that the 
last name too in the above genealogical table is 
actually Yagovarman, especially when we know that 
the letters v and dh in the Gupta script were so 
similar to each other that one could, through a 
slight negligence of the engraver, be easily inscribed 
and read as the other ? 

The absence of records of the Aulikam family 
for the greater part of the 6th century of the 
Malava era is probably due to its decline in power 
and prestige as the result of the irruption of the 
Huns whose destructive work is, if my surmise be 
regarded as correct, referred to in the following 
verse of Vatsabhatti’s prasasii ^ : — 

bahunS, samailtena kalenanyaischa parthivail} 
vyaslryataikadekoiya bhavanasya tatodhuna 
11 36 11 

I See in this connection my papers on the prasasH pub- 
lished in the Indian, Culture, Vols. Ill, IV, and VI. 


Notes of the Quarter 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society hell in the Society's 
Office on Sunday^ the fth February^ t94St 
g‘$o A, M, 

Present 

The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir 
Saiyid Fazl Ali (in the Chair). 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. S. Sullivan, S. J. 

Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail. 

Prof. Y. J. Taraporevala. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting 

of the Council held on November 22, 
1942. 

2. Passed the monthly accounts tor the months 

of November and December, 1942, 

3. Passed payments of the following ; — 

(a) Messrs. Chakervertty & Rs. as. p. 

Co.’s Bill No. 453, dated 
3-12-1942 for supply of 
books . . . . 38 10 0 

{b) Patna Law Press Bill No. 

3021/42, dated 26-12-42, 
printing charges for 

September issue of the 
Society’s Journal . . 624 2 0 

4. Read letter, dated 19-11-1942 from the 
National Central Library, Chungking, 
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China, requesting for a free supply of fhe 
Society's publications. 

Resolved that copies of the Society’s 
Journal be supplied to the National Central 
Library, Chungking from the current year. 

5. Read and recorded letter, dated 242-42 
from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute in connection with the celebration 
of its Golden Jubilee. 

6. Read letter No. 131, dated 2-1 1943 from 
the Editor, “Man in India”. 

Resolved that a complete set of the back 
numbers of the Journal “Man in India” 
be purchased for the Society’s Library for 
a sum of Rs. 162 and that the Journal 
“ Man in India ” be placed on our-exchange 
list from the year 1943 as proposed by the 
Editor of that Journal. 

7. Considered arrangements for the next 
Annual Meeting. 

8. Passed a resolution of condolence on the 
death of Dr. Johnston Boden, Professor of 
Sanskrit, Oxford, who was editing ‘Uttara 
tantra’ for the Society’s Journal. 

9. The new rates submitted by the Patna Law 
Press for the printing of the Society’s 
Journal were approved. 

A. BANEKJI'SaSTRI 
Honorary General Secretary, 

--v-v'; . 8-24943. 


Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society held 
in ike Society's office on Sunday, the r^ih 
March, igfs at lo A. M. 

Present 

The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid 
Fazl AH (in the Chair). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. P. Varma. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. S. Sullivan, S. J. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri. 

1 . Confirmed the proceedings oi the meeting 
of the Council held on February 7, 1943. 

2. Passed the monthly accounts for the months 
of January and February, 1943. 

3. Confirmed payments of the following : — 

{a) Indian Photo Engraving Rs. as. p. 

Co., Bill No. BP.-19-CR, 
dated 8-43 printing 
charges of a plate for 
December issue .. 30 3 0 

(3) Man in India Office Bill 
No. 51, dated 19-2-43 for 
purchase of a set of Man 
in India in 21 Vols. .. 169 10 0 

(c) C. O. Book-stall Bilh^ 

No. 276, dated 23-2-1943, 

cost of books , . 202 0 0 
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Elected Ihe following gentlemen as ordi- 
nary members of the Society. 

(a) K. C. Varma, Esq., Manager, Reming- 
ton Road Inc. Systems Department, 
Delhi 

(^) Babu Ajaynath Banerji, B. A., VI-Year 
Student, Patna College, 

(t) Babu Yogeudra Mishra, B. A., VI 
Year Student, Patna College. 

Considered arrangements for holding the 

Annual Meeting. 

It was decided to request Mr. Percy 
Brown, M. B. E., A. R. C. A., I. E. S. 
(Retd.) lately Principal, Government 
School of Art, Calcutta and at present 
Curator, Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, to 
deliver a lecture on 'Architectural Evolu- 
tion of the Temple in India’ which will 
be illustrated with lantern slides. 

A. Banerji-Sastri 
Honorary General Secretary^ 
i7-3-1943. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY 

Annual Report for 1942-4:3 


L-— Membership 

The total number of ordinary members and 
subscribers to the Society’s Journal on the 3 1st 
December, 1942 was 116. The Society lost four of 
its ordinary members (one by resignation and 
three by death). Six new members were enrolled 
in the course of the year. With the 1 1 Honorary 
members and 15 Life members, the total member* 
ship of the Society stands at 142. 

At last year’s Annual General Meeting the 
following were elected office-bearers of the Society 
and Members of the Council : — 

President : — His Excellency Sir Thomas Alexander 
Stewart, K.C.S.L, K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Vice-President The Hon’ble Justice Sir Saiyid 
Fazi Ali, Kt, Barrister-at-Law. 

- Secretary 1— Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M. B. E., 
M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon.) 

Treasurer J— Sham Bahadur, Esq., M. B. E. 
Librarian ; — Prof. Y. J. Taraporevala, M. A. 
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Editorial Board'.— Hht Hon’ble Justice Sir Saiyid 
Fazl Ali, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M. B. E., 
M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon.) 

Members of the Council in addition to the 

President Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian 

who are ex-officio members — 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir Saipd Fazl Ali, Kt 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. P. Varma. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sankara Balaji 
Dhavle, I. C. S. 

The Rt Rev. Dr. S. Sullivan, S. J. 

R. E. Russell, Esqr., C. S. I., C. I, E.. I. C. S. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M. A., B. L. 

Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail. 

DrI Harichand Sasti i, D. Litt. 

Dr. S. C. Sarkar, M. A.. D. Phil. 

II. — Meetings 

The last Annual General Meeting was held 
on the 24th March, 1942 in the Physics Lecture 
Theatre, Science College, Patna, the Hon’ble 
Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl Ali, Kt, Vice-President of 
the Society presiding. After the transaction of 
formal business, the Vice-President reviewed the 
work of the Society during the past year. The 
• meeting was followed by an interesting lecture on 
“ Indian Pdnting ’* delivered by Mr. P. C. Manuk, 
Barrister-at-Law, Patna. 
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Meetings of the Council were held on the 8th 
March, 2Qd August, 27th September and 22ad 
November, 1942. 

III. — Journal 

During the period under review Parts 1, 2, 3 
and 4 of Volume XXVIII of the Society’s Journal 
containing 488 pages and 2 plates together with 
an Appendix of 92 pages of Bhojpuri Folk Songs 
have been published. 

The first plate was a photograph of the late 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M. A., B. L., 
one of the foundation members of the Society and 
the other of three Specimens of Magadhan Script 
showing the evolution of the Script from the 
XIII to the XV Century. The Specimens are— 
(1) an autograph of Bibhuticandra from MS. dated 
1203 A. D. obtained from Tibet, (2) stone inscription 
dated 1400 A. D. from Bihar and (3) handwritten 
copy of Visnupurana colophon by Mm. Paksadhara 
Misra dated 1464 A. D. acquired from Mithila. 

IV. — Library 

During the year 103 books (192 volumes) and 
103 Journals were added to the Library. Of the 
books 25 were presented, 7 5 were purchased and 
three were obtained by exchange and of the Jour- 
nals 15 were presented, 2 were purchased and 86 
were obtained by exchange. On the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1942 the Library contained 9055 volumes as 
compared with 8863 volumes of the previous year. 
Besides these 9 paper manuscripts were also acquired 
by purchase out of the Library Fund, 
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V.—Search For Manuscripts 

The Mithila Pandit continued his search of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts under the super- 
vision of Dr. Banerji-Sastri from January 1942 to 
January 1943 in the districts of Purnea, Monghyr 
and MuzafEarpur. During the period under review 
he noticed 1256 manuscripts. 

Palm-leaf manuscripts of Adbhutasagara, Sud- 
dhichintamani, Dvaitanirnaya and Mahadananir- 
laaya and paper manuscripts of Gitagovinda-tika 
and KSrti-lata were purchased for the Society’s 
Library. 

A. Banerji-Sastri 

28th Febrttaty, honorary General Secretary. 


BIHAR & ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY 


Statemmit of Aceotmfs from Iftt A 'prilf 
19A2 to 28th February , 194:3. 


A. The actuals for 1941-42 showed a closing 
balance of Rs. 529-6-3 with the amount in Public 
account, vis., Rs. 4,908-6-4 the total balance to the 
credit of the Society was Rs. 5,437-12-7 at the end 
of 1941-42. 

B. As regards the actuals up to the 28th 
February 1943 the current account closing balance 
was Rs. 1,217-2-11. To this must be added the 
amount in the Public account, viz, Rs. 4,989-8-3 
which gives a total of Rs. 6,206-11-2. 

C. The chief sources of income are the Govern- 
ment grant, subscriptions, sale proceeds of the 
Society’s Journal and interest on the amount in 
the Public account. The subscriptions realised up to 
February, 1943 amounted to Rs. 764, up to the 
28th February, 1942 the realised amount was 
Rs. 1,101-10-0 The estimate for the whole financial 
year was Rs. 900. 

Our realization from the sale-proceeds of 
published literature amounted to Rs. 1,077 up to 
the end of February 1943. For the same period 
last year, the amount was Rs. 218-iOO. Interest on 
Public account for the year was Rs. 81-1-11. 

S. BAHADUR, 

30 th Marc/i, 1943 » homrary Treasurer, 





Actuals up to February 28, 1943 


INCOME 


Actiils. Revised Rndget 


Rs. A, P. Rs, A. P, 
Subscription ^ 764 0 0 900 0 0 

Sale of Journal . . 992 4 0 700 0 0 

Miscellaneous .. 126 0 0 

Postage Recovered . . 5 10 

Sale of Cat. of Mithila 84 12 0 

Mss. 

Government Grant . . 5,133 0 0 5,133 0 0 

Interest on P/A .. 81 1 11 

Opening Balance. — 

Hathwa Fund .. 1730 6 173 0 6 

Darbhanga Fund .. 279 14 3 279 14 3 

Mayurbhanj Fund . . 210 14 9^ 210 14 9^ 

Tibetan Expedition. . 503 9 9 503 9 9 

General Balance . . 4,270 5 3i 4,270 5 31 

GRAND TOTAL 12,623 15 6 12,170 12 7^ 


14th Marche ^943^ 


S. BAHADUR 
Hon ofuTV T reaswet^ 
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Actuals up to February 28, 1943 

EXPENDITURE 


Actuals, Revised Budget 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. i 


P. 

Establishment 

1,191 

10 

10 

1,256 

0 

0 

Mithila Pandit 

1,603 

13 

0 

1,780 

3 

0 

Printing Charges . . 

2,199 

6 

3 

2,500 

0 

0 

Postage 

200 

12 

6 

400 

0 

0 

Stationery 

42 

6 

0 

90 

0 

0 

Library 

720 

15 

9 

1,113 

4 

0 

Electrical Charges.. 

63 

9 

0 

100 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

394 

11 

0 

350 

0 

0 

Furniture 

0 

0 

_ 0 _ 

50 

0 

_0_ 

Total 

6,417 

4 

4 

7,639 

7 

0 

Closing balance 

6,206 

11 

2 

4,531 

5 

1 7 

Grand TOTAL .. 

12,623 

15 


12,170 19 7 


Details of Closing Balance on 28th February, 1943. 


Rs. A. P. 

173 0 6 

364 10 3 

210 14 

.. 4,954 7 lOi 

503 9 9 

total .. 6,206 11 2 


S. BAHADUR 

SO/// March, 1943 . Honorary Treasurer, 


Hathwa Fund 
Darbhanga Fund 
Mayurbhanj Fund 
General Balance 
Tibetan Expedition 
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Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society held 
in the Physics Lecture Theatre, Science College, 
Patna on Wednesday, the 7th April, 1943, at 
6-15 p. m. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Society 
was held in the Physic’s Lecture Theatre, Science 
College, Patna on Wednesday the 7th April, 1943, 
at 6-15 p. m. His Excellency Sir Thomas Ruther- 
ford, K. C. S. I., C. 1. E., I. C. S., President of the 
Society, presided. 

The following business was transacted : — 

1. The President declared the meeting open. 

2. On a motion by Khan Bahadur Saiyid 
Muhammad Ismail the following members were 
elected office-bearers and members of the Council 
of the Society for the year 1943-44 : — 

President — His Excellency Sir Thomas Rutherford, 
K. C. S. L, C 1. E., I. C. S. 
Vice-President — The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir 
Saiyid Fazl AH, Kt. 

Secretary — Dr. A.- -Banerji-Sastri, M. B. E., M. A., 
D. Phil. 

Treasurer — Sham Bahadur Esq.,M. B. E., Barrister- 
at- Law. 

Librarian — Prof. Y. J.^Taraporevala, M. A. 
BdUorial Board — The Hon’ble the Chief Justice 

Sir Saiyid Fazl AH, Kt, 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M. B. E,» 
M. A., a Phil. 
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Memiurs of the Council {in addition to the 
President^ Secretary, Treasurer and 
Librarian , who are eX‘officio members). 

The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiy'd FazI 
A\i, Kt. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. P. Varma. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bhuvaceshwar 
Prashad Sinha. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. S. Sullivan. S. J. 

R. E. Russell, Esq , C. S. L, C. I. E , I. C. S- 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, D. Lift. 

Dr. S. C. Sarkar, M. A., D. Phil. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Ismail. 

3. The Honorary Secretary and Honorary 
Treasurer presented the Annual Report and the 
Annual Statement of Accounts which were adopted. 

4. The Vice-President reviewed the year’s 
work of the Society. 

5. The President invited P. C. Manuk, Esq , 
to address the meeting. 

6. A lecture was delivered by P. C. Manuk 
Esq., on “Indian Painting” illustrated with lantern 
slides. 

7. The President proposed a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer. 

S. Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Chair. 

9. The President declared the meeting 
closed. 




APPEINDIX 

Pl^ojpuri tillage ^ongsf 

Collected from Kayasth Households 

IN 

Shahabad District, Bihar, 1 940-4 L 

BY 

W. G. ARCHER, I. C. S. 

AND 

SANKTA PRASAD. 
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THE PATNA SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
(19TH CENTURY). 

By P. C. Manuk 

President-^ Managing Committee, Patna Museum 

The last of the important painters of the Patna 
School is still alive in the person of Professor 
Ishwari Prasad, late Vice- Principal and Professor 
of P'ine Arts and Indian paintings at the School of 
Art, Calcutta, now in enjoyment of a well-earned 
pension {Plate i). His hand has not lost its skill, 
as will be apparent from his last original work now 
happily in the writer’s Collection : a charming 
study of a seated young woman with attractive and 
intriguing face, with her forefinger to chin as if in 
contemplation of events to come, peering into the 
future with expressive eyes. It was an inspiration 
after this Great War II broke out, and the artist 
styles it “India contemplates the War.” The lady 
is painted in soft colours, made by the artist him- 
self, with discreet touches of gold, while by way of 
contrast a vivid carmine has been used to depict the 
curtain across the Saracenic arch in the top back- 
ground: altogether a delicate composition attractive 
in its very simplicity {Plate 2 ). Perhaps she visua- 
lises India as a free country within the great British 
Commonwealth of Nations, a freedom won by the 
gallant deeds of her sons on many a far flung battle 
front. The Masters of the Kangra School, whose 
technique is nof very dissimilar, never painted a 
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more dainty little lady typifying India through her 
womanhood. 

When the writer had the good fortune to acquire 
this little gem recently, it struck him that it would 
be as well to collect from the Professor all the 
information available of the history of himself and 
his forbears who founded what is known to collec- 
tors of and writers on Indian pictorial Art as the 
Patna School, a School which the writer may 
fairly lay claim to have made known some years ago 
when he first entered the field of Indian pictorial Art 
as a collector. Most of the information brought 
together and published here in some detail has been 
gathered from Professor Ishwari Prasad, some from 
other sources, and the writer has been encouraged 
by Dr. A. Banerjt-Sastri to contribute this article 
to the B. O. R. S. Magazine, obviously the most 
appropriate medium through which the Patna 
School of Artists should be perpetuated. 

Ishwari Prasad inherits his artistic gifts from 
his mother, the lady Sona Bai, an artist herself. He 
was borii in the house of his maternal grandfather 
in 1871 in Lodikatra, a quarter of Patna City. His 
father. Fakir Chand by name, (not to be confused 
with another ancestor of the same name from the 
distafi side to be mentioned presently) was a 
Supervisor in a Military Department and his 
paternal grandfather was a Subedar Bahadur in the 
Sappers of the East India Company. This family 
hailed from the Allahabad district, but neither of 
these^ two pntlemen was an artist. To trace the 
artisti? Strain in the family, we haye therefore to 
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work through the maternal grandfather Babu Shiva 
Lai also known as Shiva Lai Saheb, “Shahi Musav- 
vir” or Imperial Artist. This designation attached 
to his name indicates his descent from one or more 
of the Court Painters of the Grand Moguls. Shiva 
Lai’s family originally hailed from Delhi which 
was the scene of their artistic activities through the 
reigns of Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjehan. The 
earliest artist forbear whose name is remembered 
in the family tradition is Manchar, a famous Court 
painter under Akbar and also mentioned in the 
Memoirs of the Emperor Jahangir*. 

In the reign of the Emperor Aurangzebe 
(1658 — 1707) who encouraged no kind of pictorial 
Art except paintings commemorating his own mili- 
tary exploits (there are two such examples in the 
writer’s Collection) or depicting his acts of piety 
(such as reading the Koran in mosques) and who 
rather more than discouraged all Hindu Art and 
Hindu artists, the descendants of Manohar migrated 
en bhc to Murshidabad, where reigned at that time 
a Viceroy of Bengal more enlightened and liberal 
minded than his Imperial Master at Delhi. Dhani 
Ram was the name of Ishwari Prasad’s artist ances- 
tor at that time. As an authentic portrait of Dhani 
Ram is available and as portraits of artists of the 
Mogul period are extremely rare, it may be of in- 
terest to reproduce this portrait even though it be a 
rough sketch [Plate y). He and his descendants 

I. For a fine example reproduced in colour of Manohar s 
work ste Plate xxxi, Indian Painting under the Moguls by 
Percy Brown, 1924, 
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and a small coterie of artists from Delhi esta- 
blished themselves in the village of Balu Chak 
on the Ganges hard by Murshidabad and for 
sometime enjoyed the patronage of the Nawabs 
of Murshidabad and other local gentry, practising 
their art in peace. A painting of a Begum with 
a hookha seated on the river bank has survived 
from those days and is reproduced in Plate 4 , 
not because of any intrinsic merit but because 
it depicts the Ganges with Murshidabad on the 
right farther bank and the village of Balu Chak 
at the bend of the river on the opposite bank. 
This ‘Chak’ has since disappeared, and the name 
of the artist is not known. A further reason for 
reproducing this painting is that it is the only 
authentic example by one of the immigrant artists 
working at Murshidabad and illustrates hpw the 
Delhi technicjue had already been shed. Moreover 
at foreshadows faintly, perhaps, the more careful 
and pleasing technique of the Patna School estab- 
lished by these Murshidabad artists later on. 

Then came another change in the family’s 
fortune, necessitating another migration. In 1757 
there succeeded to the Bengal Nizamat Nawab 
Mir Jaffar. He conferred on his son Miran alias 
Mohamed Sadiq Khan the title of Nasir-ul-Mulk, 
Ala-U'Dowlah and also the Revenue stewardship 
of the three Provinces. This Miran though brave 
and able was vicious and cruel, and it is said that 
his oppression drove our Hindu artists to migrate 
once more and this time the trek was to Patna, 
The name of Ishwari’s ancestor who came to 
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Patna is untraceable. With them came a number 
of artist castemen and pupils whose names are 
likewise unremembered and this group of emigres- 
laid the foundation of the Patna School of Paint- 
ing. If the information is correct that the exodus 
was due to Miran’s conduct— and there is no 
reason to doubt the tradition— then it must 

have taken place very shortly before 1760, as 
Miran was struck by lightning and killed in that 
year*. : ■ r 

Mr. Percy Brown states that with the 
disintegration of the Mogul Empire towards the end 
of the 18th Century. Mogul artists were begin- 
ning to be scattered all over the peninsula ; 
and that one group, of Hindu artists wandered 
East to Patna in Bihar there to form a local 
style or qalam which was of some repute in the 
beginning of the 19th Century®. It will be seen 
that our investigations on the spot bear out ap- 
proximately the date of the migration to Patna, 
but that migration was not direct from Delhi ; there 
was an intermediate stage at Murshidabad, at any 
rate so far as the locally best known artists of the 
Patna School are concerned. There is unfortunately 
however no definite evidence apart from tradition 

I A History of Murshidabad District by Major J. H. T. 
Walsh, igoa p. 151. Miran was also appointed 
Deputy of the Viceroy his father (Translation of 
Maharaja Kalyan Singh’s KhuIasat-ut-Tewarikh by 
Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, J. B. & O. R. S. 
June 1918 p, 234.) 

a Painting under the Moguls by Percy Brown, 

p, 104 ; see also p. rgs. 
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to fix the beginning of the Patna School or Qaiam 
as we now know it. 

The names of these artist emigre’s from 
Murshidabad are difficult to trace. Rai Ishwari 
Prasad does not remember even the name of 
his maternal ancestor who removed to Patna and 
whose son was Fakir Chand ; but it seems that 
an early artist of repute, who came probably later 
from Benares, was one Sewak Ram, who had been 
a retained artist in the Darbar of the then Maha- 
raja of Benares and migrated to Patna on his 
patron’s death. 

There may of course have been stray artists 
working in Azimabad, the City’s name in Mogul 
days, towards the end of the 18th Century — for 
Azimabald was the seat of a Subedar or Governor 
'under the Grand Moguls and there is every 
reason to believe that Governors followed the 
fashion set by their Emperors and maintained 
artists at their Provincial Courts. Descendants of 
those artists may well have survived into the 19th 
Century, eking out a precarious existence by 
practising their Art. If there were any such indi- 
genous artists when Ishwari Prasad’s ancestors 
removed to Patna, their works are unknown and 
not one of their names has survived even by verbal 
tradition. 

In this connection Mr.Shere, the Curator of the 
Patna Museum, has shown the writer a painting very 
reminiscent of the Patna School in technique. It 
depicts a woman apparently after her bath standing 
on a low wooden platform, drying her hair. She 
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is dressed in a very transparent Muslin skirt which 
is held in place by a girdle below the breasts. The 
form and figure are completely visible through the 
diaphanous drapery. Incidentally, this is a frequent 
subject in Mogul and Rajput painting. The figure 
is well drawn but the face may have been more 
pleasing. The most pleasing part of the whole 
picture, however, is the river scene en vigyiette on 
one side of the picture, with its little boats and 
figures, and cottages on the further ba^. The 
interest of this little item is that we definitely know 
it was painted by an artist named Mir .^bbas Ali 
who died at the ripe old age of 95 about 40 years 
ago, 2 . in 1903. The picture is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Hassan Ahmad Khan, Rais and Zemin- 
dar of Islampur in the district of Patna, not very 
far from Patna City itself. The artist Mir Abbas 
Ali was a retained artist in the employ of Mr. 
Hassan Ahmad Khan’s grandfather, Chaudhuri 
Zahurul Huq Sahab of Islampur, who died about 
60 years ago, #. e. 1883. The tradition is that Mir 
Abbas Ali came from Lucknow and, having regard 
to the dates mentioned above, this picture may 
well have been painted in the . second half of the 
19th Century. The conclusion from all this is that 
apart from the artists established at Patna City in 
the I9th Century there were at the same time other 
artists plying their profession in the district itself. 

Professor Ishwari Prasad’s information is that 
Sewak Ram had no established atelier or studio at 
Patna at which he taught or trained pupils, but it 
is more than probable that indigenous talent roust 
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have been attracted to this artist and been influ- 
enced by his style and technique. Unfortunately 
none of these artists signed their paintings 
throughout the 19th Century, so we ^ have to 
rely entirely on attributions authenticated by 
old artists of the School and by information 
gleaned from surviying dependants of the patrons 
of these artists. 

Thfe^earliest example, attributed to Sewak 
Ram, i®to be seen in Plate 5 — in which he 
probably depicted two of his patrons on a capari- 
soned elephant wending their way through Patna 
City, "^ssibly to pay an official visit. It is 
rough in brush work and hard in colour and of no 
great merit, and it is reproduced only because it 
is the earliest example extant with a fairly authen- 
ticated attribution, though it is more typical of 
the ‘Benares than the Patna School. An unusual 
feature of Sewak Ram’s work was that he rarely used 
pencilling to delineate his figures before applying 
the brush ; he painted his figures with the brush 
straightaway, a technique known as Kajli seahi, 
requiring considerable skill in painting what 
are really “ miniatures " as they are technically 
called. The smaller the dimensions of the picture, 
the more difficult is the required brush touch. 

Fakir Chand’s son was the talented Shiva Lai, 
“Shahi Musavvir,” referred to above as the mater- 
nal grandfather of Ishwari Prasad. Shiva Lai had 
no son but a daughter Sona Bai who inherited her 
father’s artistic gifts and transmitted them to her 
only child Ishwari, 
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Shiva Lai was born at Patna and 
died in the family house at Lodikatra in Patna 
City in 1883 at a ripe old age, so he must 
have worked many years in Patna, at first under 
his father. Of him it is said that he opened 
a Studio or “Musavvirkhana” to which flocked 
pupils from Patna City, Benares, Allahabad, Luck- 
now and even Murshidabad (the late residence of 
the family). The artists of Delhi refused to be 
drawn into the orbit of the New School whftch at 
that time threatened to become an important rival. 
No example of Fakir Chand’s work can be traced, 
but a fine example of Shiva Lai’s work is seen in 
Plate 6— A Mahommedan wedding. The picture is 
painted with dignity and restraint.' Gone are the 
gorgeous colours, tesselated walls and floors and 
decorative surroundings of the Persian and Mogul 
Schools, which arrest the eye. Instead we have a 
softness of colouring and a simplicity of design 
which rest the eye. Gone are the often complicated 
architectural effects not only of the earlier Schools 
but also very frequently of the later Pahari and 
Kangra examples. The attitudinising figures and 
over crowding in so many paintings of the older 
Schools make way for simple and far more natural 
figures, perfectly drawn and proportioned, and, 
though the figures are numerous, so admirably 
grouped and posed that there is no sense of con- 
gestion. Each figure is alive and pleasing, each 

I First reproduced in the Indian Athenseum of August 

1923, Vol. I, No. 23, Page 4. Oriental Art Treasures 

by N# Samaddar,, K A* 
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woman is doing just what we may expect her to do, 
and looking as wie may expect her to look at such 
a ceremony. Nothing is stereotyped, ther£ is a 
flow of rhythmic action in the whole composition. 
For these reasons one must say it is the work of a 
master with an individualistic style and technique 
that command admiration, and in this instance the 
attribution is fortunately well authenticated. 

Another artist of this family was Shiva Dayal 
Lai (the maternal uncle of Shiva Lai). It is not 
clear when and whence he came to Patna but he 
worked in Patna till his death about 1867 or 1870. 
Professor Ishwari Prasad attributes the painting 
Chauthari Ganga Puja in the Patna Museum (too 
damaged and faint to reproduce) to Shiva Dayal Lai, 
who was the master artist retained in the Durbar of 
Rai Sultan Bahadur, a Rais of Patna City, whose 
descendant presented it to the Museum. He also 
maintained a studio in which many pupils were 
trained. 

At Patna this family of artists found patronage 
under Raja Jhau Lai* of Jhaugunj a quarter of Patna 
City named after the Raja, and later under Rai 
Sultan Bahadur, another cultured zemindar and 
Rais of Patna City descended from a cousin of 
Maharaja Shitab Rai, Deputy Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa under the Moguls. It is also said that 
the then IMaharajas of Bettiah in North Bihar were 

I. JhauKiI was a minister of Asaf-ud-daula, Nawab 
of Oudh who reigned from 1775—1787. It is not known when 
Jhau Lai died. Cf i O'Malley's Pajna Gazetteer 1907, 

p. 209. ■■■ ^ 
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great patrons of these artists and in fact there is a 
collection of their work in possession of the Bettiah 
Estate now under the Court of Wards. 

It is not clear whether Sewak Ram or any of 
the earlier artists was attached to the establish- 
ment of any great Rais, but Shiva Lai Saheb, 

“ Shahi Musavvir ”, apparently refrained from 
becoming a retainer of any great house; he 
preferred to remain a free lance with his own 
Musavvir- Khana ” (Studio) painting on commis- 
sions from wealthy patrons and training his 
pupils. Some of the latter undoubtedly gravitated 
into the establishments of patrons such as the Jhau- 
gunj Raja , and Rai Sultan Bahadur and became 
retained artists of their Durbars, as was the custom 
in the days of the Grand Mogul. One such was 
probably Mahadeva Lai of a Benares family of 
artists. He came to Patna as a lad of 16, having 
already received a grounding from his elder brother 
Bisheshwar Lai, an artist of repute. Here at Patna, 
Mahadeva Lai was introduced to Babu Punjab Rai, 
Diwan of Rai Durga Prasad Saheb, the heir of 
Maharaja Ramnarain of Patna. This Rais took a 
fancy to the youthful Mahadeva and entertained him 
as an artist of his Durbar. On the death of Shiva 
Dayal Lai referred to above, his widow adopted 
Mahadeva. He lived and w'orked in Patna City till 
his death in 1943 at the ripe age of 90, but in his 
later years blindness overtook him and he became 
sadly impoverished. An example of work attributed 
to Mahadeva Lai will be seen in “Ragini Gandhari” 
{Plaie^f). In the writer’s early collecting days he 
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frequently employed Mahadeva Lai to repair some 
of his damaged acquisitions and one winter sent him 
touring in Northern India in quest of good paint- 
ings. He was not very successful in this quest but 
did acquire a very fine but alas ! damaged example 
of the early Kangra School depicting the scene 
known as Kalya Nag, i. e. Sri Krishna subduing the 
river dragon while the latter’s mermaid wives 
beseech the God to spare his life. Incidentally, 
Babu Radha Mohan now Principal of the recently 
established Patna School of Art was a pupil of 
Mahadeva Lai, so the Patna School tradition of 
technique still survives, for here at Patna these 
I9th Century artists developed an individualistic 
style and technique very different as already 
pointed out from the somewhat stereotyped Mogul 
School with its attitudinising figures (due to the 
earlier Persian influence) and also different from 
the less formal Rajput School, making their own 
pigment and their own brushes as did their 
ancestors the Court painters of the spacious Mogul 
days, and in the earlier period making their 
own paper. 

Unfortunately none of these 19th Century 
examples of the School are signed so far as we 
know, but Professor Ishwari Prasad is able to 
attribute our more important pictures to one or 
other of the limited number of the better known 
artists who later developed this School. As their 
numbers expanded, the rank and file, in order 
to earn a living, must have painted the numerous 
specimens that are extant of the multifarious scenes 
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they daily witnessed of every day life in the City, 
artisans and craftsmen plying their trade, carpen- 
ters, weavers, blacksmiths, silversmiths {Plate S), 
butchers, fisherwomen with baskets of their men’s 
catch, even the humble dhobi or the toddy tapper, 
sadhus and ascetics, ekkas and palanquins and a 
hundred other subjects too numerous to mentinn. 
The Patna Museum possesses a considerable num- 
ber of these slight coloured sketches of every day 
life of Patna folk, most of which are admirably 
drawn and life like representations. Rarely have 
these any landscape, foreground or background ; 
they may be dubbed “pot boilers”, which used to 
be sold at a rupee or so each and presumably were 
popular with the middle classes from whose descen- 
dants the writer has acquired many at quite modest 
prices. These are probably the examples which 
Mr. Percy Brown describes as “ hard in feeling ” 
but “ quite good in technique”*. 

Others specialised in painting birds, not only 
the birds they saw around them but also rare birds, 
in the Aviaries of their patrons, for it was the 
fashion amongst the gentry in those days to keep 
such Aviaries. These birds too are admirably drawn 
and very delicately painted, but with rare excep- 
tions there is no foliage, no environment to complete 
a picture, such as we find in the beautiful bird 
pictures of Mansur, the Master Court painter to 
Akbar and after him to Jehangir, mentioned espe- 
cially in the Jehangirnama. In {Plate g) we have 

1. Indian Painting under the Moguls, p. 193. 
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one of the best examples of a bird by Gursahay Lai 
of the Patna School. The names of the artists who 
were painting these birds were Gursahay Lai who 
died about 1865, Bani Lai, Sheogovind Lai and 
one Bahadur Lai of Arrah, all of whom lived to a 
good old age and died in the last decade of the 19th 
Century. 

The dove of Bihar known as pandook [Plate 16 ) 
by Bahadur Lai of Arrah is so elegantly drawn 
that we cannot refrain from reproducing it. More- 
over its pale grey plumage flushed with pale rose 
is so delicately painted that we regret it is not 
possible to reproduce this example in colour, owing 
to the delay and expense involved.. 

Incidentally there appears to have been a branch 
of the Patna School working at Arrah (of Mutiny 
fame), some of whom painted the homely everyday 
scenes on mica. Examples of these are to be found 
at the Patna Museum, the Patna School of Art 
and in the writer's and other private collections. * 
Only the finest translucent mica was used by these 
artists, the mica lending brilliance to the pigment. 

Others again, including Bahadur Lai, special-, 
ised on flower painting. An Album of such flower 
pictures was recently presented to the Patna 
Museum by Rai Shyam Bahadur, grandson of Rai 
Sultan Bahadur, and a Rais of Patna City. 
Mostly, they are just sprays of different flowers, 
well executed but appearing rather cold and naked 
without plant or vase or bouquet of well blended 
flowers. They are obviously very late 19th Cen- 
tury work. Professor Ishwari Prasad attributes 
them to Bahadur Lai of Patna who was in the 
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service of Rai Sultan Bahadur and died at the 
end of the last Century. 

Another good artist was Gopal Lai, who 
worked in Shiva Lai’s studio, as he and Shiva Lai 
had married two sisters, and who eventually died 
at Calcutta about 1911. Two pictures attributed 
to him by Professor Ishwari Prasad are in the 
Museum— the Holi Festival and Hutri Festival on 
Diwali Day {Plate //). In the latter ive have 
again a typical Patna Qalam picture of good tech- 
nique. It is drawn and coloured with dignified 
restraint, though not so important or fine an exam- 
ple as Plate 6. It was very generously presented 
. to the Museum by Messrs. Dabur of Deoghar in 
the district of Dumka, Santal Parganas, through the 
good offices of Mr. W. G. Archer, now Deputy 
Commissioner of Dumka and a Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Patna Museum. 
Along with this picture, was presented an Album 
dated 1825 containing a miscellaneous collection of 
sketches of scenes from everyday life, similar to the 
pot boilers of the Patna School referred to above. 
From the human types depicted as well as from 
their clothing and head gear, it is clear that these 
slight painted sketches were done in Western and 
Southein India. There is not a single example of 
the Patna School in this Album so the date on the 
Album will not assist us to fix the dates of our 
Patna sketches. All we can infer is that sometime 
before 1825 such work was being done in various 
parts of India and had a popular market. 

In Revels in the Harem {Plate 12 ) we have an 
unusual example of the School by Jamuna Prasad 
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who was in the service of Rai Sultan Bahadur, one 
of whose descendants generously presented this 
painting to the Patna Museum through Khan 
Saheb S. A. A. Rizavi, Magistrate of Patna City. 
Jamuna Prasad died about 50 years ago and as this 
picture is said to have been painted towards the 
end of his life, it may be placed somewhere in the 
last quarter of the 19th Century. It is unusual m 
the abandon displayed, suitable of course to the sub- 
ject; the colours are also brighter and more vivid 
than typical of the School. The moulding of the 
figures is good and an unconventional scene has 
been treated with a vigour which may easily have 
degenerated into coarseness in less skilled hands. 

Bani Lai, one of the artists mentioned above 
as painting birds, was a pupil of Shiva Lai our 
Shahi Musavvir. A good example of his general 
work {Plate 13 ) is in the Museum. The elephant 
is finally drawn and the scene is one familiar to 
residents of Patna. It may be observed that Indian 
artists usually excel in drawing the bulky 
elephant with its ponderous movements, following 
nature strictly and avoiding convention such as 
we frequently find them adopting in their drawings 
of horses and dogs. This picture is said to have 
been painted in the last quarter of the 19th Century. 
Another example by this excellent artist is to be 
seen in the midday rest (Plate 14 ) in which the 
drawing is good, the colours subdued and re- 
miniscent of those in the Mohomedan marriage 
by Shiva Lai (whose pupil was Bani Lai) 
The warm atmosphere of the desert is also 
well reproduced. There is reliable evidence 
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that this picture was painted shortly after the 
Mutiny, probably about 1858. 

There have also been two lady artists in the 
family : Shiva Lai Saheb’s sister Daksho Bibi and 
the Professor’s mother, the lady Sona Bai, both of 
whom indulged their talent as a pleasant diversion. 

As Shiva Lai Saheb preferred to remain a free 
lance, he was able to pay frequent visits to Calcutta 
from his Patna house and the then young Ishwari 
frequently accompanied him on these trips. In 
Calcutta, Shiva Lai must have come into contact 
with European pictorial Art which would account 
for the European influence which steadily crept into 
Patna work, though Ishwari Prasad attributes the . 
European influence largely to the patronage of cer- 
tain distinguished British officials of those days ser- 
ving at Patna. He says that Tayler, Commissioner 
of Patna, of Mutiny fame, and Lyall and D’Oyly* 

I Tayier (stc) was Commissioner of Patna from 1855 to 
1857. Dr. Ljell P. A., acted as Opium Agent for only 
4 days from 30-6-57 to 3'7'S7* 

W. H. D’Oyly who succeeded to a Baronetcy after 
retirement was Opium Agent of Bihar in ,1878 and again in 
i 885"86. 

See “Appointments in Bengal and their holders from 
about 1850 to 1906’ . Bengal Secretariat Publication. 

It was on the last of these 4 days; i, e. on $rd July that 
Dr. Lyall was shot by rioters in Patna City. He gallantly 
rode out from the Opium Factory (now the Government Printing 
Press) in advance of Rattray’s Sikhs thinking his presence 
would overawe the rioters who were lusbing to attack the 
Roman Catholic Church in the City. As he approached them, 
several shots were fired '♦and he fell mortally wounded 
(O’Malley’s District Gazetteer of Patna p. 43). 

LyalPs grave is in the old Cemetery near the Roman 
Catholic Convent at Bankipore. 
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in turn patronised these Patna artists, giving them 
and procuring for them commissions to paint more 
particularly miniature portraits from life in the 
style so fashionable in England since the days of 
Cosway and John Smart. John Smart, probably 
the finest English miniaturist, who unlike Cosway 
refused to flatter his sitters, actually visited India in 
the early 19th Century, and painted many known por- 
tratis invariably initialled'*/.^.” with an”/” beneath 
to indicate it was painted in India. There is no doubt 
that some of these Patna artists soon attained con- 
siderable skill in painting these portrait miniatures 
from life, as one occasionally picks up in Bihar 
excellent examples on Ivory or even on paper, 
the subjects being British men and ladies dressed in 
the costume of the period or military officers in full 
uniform. There are also extant many portraits on 
ivory of I ndian gentlemen of the upper classes in 
their national costumes and of Indian ladies. As 
in those days the Purdah was strictly observed by 
ladies of the upper classes, both Hindu and Maho- 
medan, these latter portraits may be of famous 
dancing girls or of mistresses maintained by the 
Patna gentry. Some of these are very beautiful 
both as to the subject and the execution, and many 
shew with charming effect, through an open win- 
dow behind the lady, glimpses of the Ganges 
and its North bank in the background. As so 
many of the gentry of Patna had their residences 
on the River bank, one may surmise that these por- 
traits undoubtedly from life were actually painted 
in rooms or terraces overlooking the Ganges. 
There are several good examples of these miniature 
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portraits at the Patna Museum and in the writer’s 
collection. 

Avery pleasing though unfortunately un- 
finished portrait of. an Indian lady may be seen 
in Phie 15 definitely attributed by Professor 
Ishwari Prasad to his maternal uncle Shiva Lai, 
our “Shahi Musavvlr” ; and as this miniature 
has always been in possession of Ishwari Prasad 
till it was acquired by the writer, one may 
accept the attribution as authentic. Moreover it 
is so good in quality that it may well have 
been the work of Shiva Lai, the most distin- 
guished of the artists" of the Patna School in the 
19th Century. The face alone has been painted but 
that has been painted with great delicacy ; the aitist 
has skilfully used the ivory itself to supply the high 
' lights by adding the faintest touches of colour. 
Finally the expressive eyes and the warm full lips 
were surely the work of a masterhand. The 
lady’s drapery covering the form are finely out-* 
lined in graceful curves and folds. A thousand 
pities that this little masterpiece of miniature 
portrait work on ivory* was never completed ! 
On the other hand one may be thankful that a 
less skilled hand did not attempt to complete the 
piece. This excellent artist died in the family 
house at Lodikatra, Patna City, at a ripe old age in 
1883. 

In the middle of the 19th Century, a painter 
of great repute in this line of miniature portraits 
was one Jairam Das, whose work was largely 
influenced by the English style and technique. 
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A fine example attributed to him is the European 
lady with brown curls, a red d^colletd frock 
and a string of pearls round her neck {Plate i6). 
In Plate /y we have an attractiue portrait of an 
Indian lady in pale blue Dopatta (Orhna) with 
embroidered border in yellow, a red lahnga or 
pyjama. Seated on her lap is a white dog, while 
on her shoulder is a tame squirrel. The Indian 
lady in Plate i8 is another good example in 
which also the colours are harmoniously blend- 
ed. She wears a pale green jacket under a 
diaphanous white sari with an embroidered bor- 
der in yellow and red. The palm leaf fan is 
painted red with a yellow border. These latter 
two portraits maj be by Shiva Lai or Jairam 
Das, the attributions being doubtful. No other 
portrait artist of repute is known.* In Plate ig 
we have a gentleman of the Victorian period with 
Dundreary whiskers dressed in a black coat 
with high open collar and black stock; while 
in Plate 20 , unfortunately somewhat damaged, 
is depicted a high Military Officer heavily whis- 
kered, wearing a black' uniform with red and 
yellow collar and epaulettes. The identity of 
none of the Europeans protrayed is traceable. 

It should be emphasised that these portraits 
drawn and painted from life are very different 
from the miniature portraits on ivory of Mogul 

I. The Patna Museum is the fortunate possessor of these 
last three delightful miniature portraits painted from 
life. Vide Patna Museum Art Register Nos. 215, 208, 
Snd 205. . 
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Emperors, Empresses and Princes which for very 
many years have been reproduced by hand at 
Delhi, frequently with considerable skill and 
minute observation of detail, and a liberal use of 
gold. In the case of the males these reproduc- 
tions may be slavish copies from old originals, 
but it can hardly be supposed that high born 
ladies of the Imperial family ever shewed them- 
selves to artists. With very rare exceptions they 
observed strict purdah, so their portraits must be 
wholly drawn from imagination. These Delhi 
miniatures, being copies, lack vitality and appear 
stiff and stilted. Gn the other hand, the port- 
rait miniatures of the Patna School were all 
drawn and painted from life, enabling that subtle 
current of sympathy to flow between sitter and artist 
and thus inspiie the skilled hand. Also, the lines 
are bolder, the brush work stronger than those in 
the meticulous style of the Delhi artists. Incident- 
ally, no gold is used but a very pleasing yellow 
pigment closely imitating the colour of gold, both 
light or old gold as required. In fact this is the 
case not only in their miniature portraits, but also 
in their general work — rarely is actual gold 
used. 

After the death of Shiva Lai, the Shahi 
Musavvir, in 1883, Ishwari took his wife and 
daughter to Jaura State in Central India, where 
his father was State Engineer. For four y^ars they 
lingered there and then the father retired to Muttra 
accompanied by hisr son and the latter’s family. 
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At Muttra, Ishwari obtained a post as retained 
artist to Raja Lachuman Das Seth. 

It seems that the death of Shiva Lai and the 
departure of Ishwari more or less coincided with 
the demise of various Indian patrons and the 
departure of European patrons of the dwindling 
group of Patna artists. The- last of their known 
Indian patrons, Rai Sultan Bahadur died in 1892 
leaving no male issue to carry on the tradition 
of ecoji|ragement. The result was that most of 
these artists began to scatter and, what is worse, 
give up their profession. Some took posts as 
draftsmen, some as tracers in Government Offices ; 
some turned their artistic qualifications to design- 
ing borders on piece goods in various Companies. 
One Bahadur Lai of Patna seems to have been the 
only known artist who continued attached to R ai 
Sultan Bahadur’s Durbar till that rais’s death in 
1892. Then he too removed to Calcutta and took 
a post as designer to the firm of Kar Tarak and 
Co. Ishwari himself worked at Muttra for some 
years and after his father’s death, followed by the 
death of the Raja, his patron, he too moved on 
to Calcutta. In fact when the writer came to 
Patna in the closing years of the last century the 
only known artist still plying his trade against 
adverse circumstances was Mahadeva Lai, referred 
to earlier in this article. The times were bad, 
photography was displacing painting and portrait 
painting in paiticular, the work of the last survivors 
deteriorated and thus end^d the Patna School of 
the 19th Century. 
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Although not strictly pertinent to the title of 
this Article, it may be of interest to record the rest 
of Ishwari Prasad’s own life story, for the writer 
looks upon him as the last well known master of the 
. School. In 1904 he was first appointed a teacher 
in foliage at the Calcutta School of Art which had 
been opened in the last decade of the 19th Century 
and was then located in Bow Bazar with Jobin as 
its Principal. The School was later removed to 
Chowringhee next door to the Indian Museum when 
E. B. Havell (author of a well-known early work on 
Indian Paintings) became its Principal. Then fol- 
lowed Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, the master 
artist of the Bengal School, whose paintings are 
world famous. Later Mr. Percy Brown, whose 
work on Mogul Paintings is probably the best and 
most reliable on that subject, assumed the Princi- 
palship and for a period Ishwari Prasad acted as 

. Vice-Principal. 

« ■ 

Ishwari Prasad had 3 sons : Narain, Ramesh- 
war and Mahabir, all artists. The most gifted of 
these was Rameshwar whom the writer discovered 
several years ago and who painted several excellent 
pictures for him on commission, before this talen- 
ted young artist went to England on a State 
scholarship. There he qualified as an A, R. 
C. A., London, passing through the 4 years course 
■ at the South Kensington School of Art, after 
which he returned to India. Sad to relate, within 
a year of his return to his homeland this brilliant 
and promising young artist died. The writer has 
several examples of his early ' work, but after his 
return from England he was much occupied in 
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mural painting for the late Maharajdhiraj of 
Burdwan. In the example Plate 2/, this young artist 
gives us a pleasing combination of Persia and the 
Pahari School of India. The other son Mahabir • 
has also inherited his father’s gift as is evident 
from the charming study of a woman on a balcony 
{Plate 22). The colours are soft and well blended 
and the composition altogether harmonious. 

It may also be useful to record some informa- 
tion about the pigment used by the master artists 
of this School. The writer has gleaned the 
following information regarding the manufacture of 
their colours : — 

Gulabi (various shades of red from pink to 
carmine) — was prepared from shellac. 

Safaida (white)— from a particular kind of earth 
from Kashghar and not from misshaped or seed 
pearls, as the writer was told by descendants of 
Mogul artists in Kashmir. 

Seahi (black) — from burnt ivory or from the 
burnt wick of a chiragh, i. e. the homely earthen- 
ware shallow vessel which holds the oil and pro- 
vides the cottage light. 

Sayravan (yellow)— from gamboge or a yellow 
gum resin taken off the gum tree. 

Neel (blue)— from indigo. 

Shanjarf or vermilion— from cinnabar or an 
ore of mercury from China. 

Magenta — from the roots of a tree. 

Sabz (green) —from a mixture of gamboge and 
neel (blue). 
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Lajvard— from lapis lazuli. 

Geru (Indian brickred)~from red earth found 
near Cawnpore. 

Abrang (pale brownish yellow) — -from yellow 
ochre found near Muttra. 

Gold pigment is prepared from gold leaf beaten 
fine, first mixed with honey, then a little water 
added ; the mixture is well stirred and then 
allowed to settle ; the water is then drained 
and the gold remains as a powdery sediment. 
This is then mixed with gum arabic obtained 
from the acacia plant and the gold paint is then 
ready to be applied with a brush. 

Silver — the same process is used. 

In fact gum arabic is added to all these pig- 
ments before use. 

The artists of Kashmir told the writer of a 
tradition that the blood of animals and of certain 
birds was used in the manufacture of various shades 
of red, but Professor Ishwari Prasad stoutly 
contradicts this assertion, pointing out that all 
blood turns into a blackish colour after exposure to 
the air. 

I doubt if many of the artists painting in India 
to-day take the trouble to manufacture their own 
pigments ; the processes involve too much time and 
labour and money. It was for this reason that the 
late Sir John Woodroffe, Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court, a Sanskrit scholar deeply interested in the 
culture, the religion and the arts of India, commis- 
sioned Professor Ishwari Prasad to make a com- 
plete set of paints. When this was done, Sir John 
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Woodroffe who was also closely associated with the 
Oriental Art School in Calcutta distributed the 
pigments amongst his friends, presumably to en- 
courage the young artists of Bengal to make their 
own paints. 

As regards brushes, the Professor says that for 
very fine work they used a brush made fiom the tails 
of squirrels. Por bolder and broader work they 
used hair from the tail of a goat or from the neck of 
a hog or the neck of a buffalo. All these hairs 
except those of the scquirrel were first soft- 
ened by being boiled. Incidentally, the writer was 
told in Kashmir that many of the Court painters 
used camel hair brushes for fine work and these 
brushes were often composed of a single hair of the 
camel to paint in human hair. This is not unlikely 
because when one examines a Mogul portrait 
through a strong magnifying glass one is surprised 
to find the delicacy with which each hair of the 
subject’s head is delineated. 

Then as to their paper : In the early days 
at Patna these artists made their own paper by 
hand from cotton (called tulat) or rags ; or they 
used paper prepared by hand in Nepal from jute or 
bamboo saplings (called bansaha). In the latter 
half of the 11th Century they began to use drawing 
paper from Europe. 

Finally, they never seem to have given their 
finished work a polish by gentle rubbing with a 
smooth piece of agate or ivory, as was the general 
practice in the Mogul School and even in the Pahari 
Schools of the late 18th and early 19th Centuries. 
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In fact the practice persisted in Kangra, Chamba 
and Garhwal into our times and probably is still 
in vogue in most of the submontane regions which 
turn out the numerous mythological paintings on 
the market. 

Before closing this Article, I must express my 
indebtedness to Mr. S. A. Shere, M. A., Curator, 
Patna Museum, who has been most helpful in 
checking up facts from local sources in Patna City, 
as also in lending me the services of Babu P. K. Rai 
Chowdry, the Photographer on the Museum staff, 
whose excellent prints have been reproduced in the 
Plates. 
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A WASLl OF PRINCE KHURRAM 
By S. A. Shere 

Some time before the writer was appointed 
Curator of the Patna Museum, in fact in 1934, a 
painting was acquired by the Museum* depicting an 
ascetic wearing a fur coat, leading^ a chained dog 
with his right hand and holding in his left a square 
flag which appears to have a written or embroidered 
inscription. He is accompanied by a boy disciple 
wearing only the proverbial ‘langot' and a ‘ch^dar' 
round his shoulders, and holding in his right hand 
an unidentifiable implement. The boy is bare footed 
while the ascetic wears a pair of sandals. The 
scene is set on a hill side with conventional rocks 
in the Chinese and Persian style in the background 
and rocks and shrubs and flowers in the foreground. 
A strong breeze is obviously blowing* as evidenced 
by the swaying of the fur coat and the ‘chadar . Al- 
together an admirable example of the Indo- Persian 

I Patna Museum Art Roister No. The painting 

measures 6"X.3k"’ 
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School of the 16th or possibly very early 17th Cen- 
tury A. D. The picture having been framed in a 
wooden frame was hung in the Art Gallery of the 
Museum. Under the Air Raid Precaution Scheme 
this picture, along with other valuable antiquities, 
was shifted for safe storage^. in May 1942 to a re- 
mote part of the Province of Bibar. In view of the 
climatic conditions of India, the President of the 
Managing Committee, Mr. P. C. Manuk, Barrister- 
at-lawt directed the writer in March 1943 to under- 
take a tour to the places where the antiquities were 
stored to get the perishable exhibits aired and dis- 
infected and also to get only important paintings 
photographed for our records and future reference. 
When the painting mentioned above was being exa- 
mined, it was noticed with pleasant surprise that on the 
reverse was a panel of Persian calligraphy (7"X4") 
purporting to be by Prince Khurram, later known as 
Emperor Shah Jahan* and perhaps best known to 
history as the builder of the Taj, signed by the Prince 
and dated in the year 1025 A. H. (A.D. 1616-17). 

So many of these old paintings of the Moghul 
period have fine examples of calligraphy on the 

I. Besides other published autographs of the Emperor 
Shahjahan in the Shah-Namah of Firdausi (Laurence Binyon & 
Wilkinson,) etc., H. Biochmann has also published facsimiles of 
two autographs of the Emperor in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1870, facing page 270. The latter two 
autographs were written when Shahjahan was 37 and 57 years 
old according to the Hijra year. Our calligraphy was written 
when he was only 25 years of age. There is a remarkable 
similarity between them. There is also an unpublished manus- 
cript, ‘*Tuhfat“US-Saiatin/^ (A present of kings) with ah en- 
dorsement by the Emperor Shahjahan which I have had the 
advantage of examining in the unique collection of Mn Manuk, 
It (autograph) is dated X037 A. H, 
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reverse, frequently signed by a master and dated, 
that it appears to have been customary for 
collectors in those days to paste a piece of fine 
calligraphy on to the reverse of the mount of a fine 
painting. The manuscript on the reverse has 
generally no connection with the subject of the 
painting, and the reason for this practice was that 
master calligraphers were as highly esteemed as 
master painters, if not even more so. The border 
round our picture suggests that it was once part of 
an album, but not so the border of our calligraphy. 
Judging from the approximate date of the painting 
and the actual date attached to Prince Khur ram’s 
signature it would appear that the painting was first 
made and collected, and later the specimen of calli- 
graphy was pasted on to its reverse. 

Having regard to the distinguished writer, I 
thought it fit that this unique specimen of the 
Emperor Shahjahan’s calligraphy while he was still 
Prince Khurram deserves publication after having 
remained hidden away so long; and with the kind 
permission of Mr. Manuk, President of the Manag- 
ing Committee of the Patna Museum it is now re- 
produced and so is the picture. {See Plate) 

It will be observed that within a conventional 
flora] border we have four lines of verse on love 
and the supreme moment of life. The verses are 
of an extremely passionate order. The manuscript 
runs as follows : — 

yi eiT 

^ j5i^ 
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which may be rendered in<o English thus : 

OGod! 

Last night my love enclasped me, 

Held me tight and (thus) enthralled me. 

I groaned, “my love ! I am subjected to torture 
on account of thy love”- 

She put her lips on my lips and made me 
speechless. 

Exercise by a confidential friend 
or 

Special exercise by 
Shah Khurram 
1025 (A. H.) 

1 have been unable to trace the authorship of 
our verses to any of the well known lyrical poets of 
Persia so I am inclined to believe that these are 
original verses by prince Khurram b.irriself ; and, if 
so, that would make the manuscript even more 
unique and interesting. If such is the case, it would 
appear at first sight that Prince Khurram was a 
gay young prince who indulged in sensual pleasures; 
but this first impression is hardly justified by what 
we know of him from indubitable contemporary 
records. For instance he had not defiled himself 
even with drinking wine until he was 24 years of 
age, i. e.y about one year prior to the date on our 
calligraphy. The incident can best be described in 
the graphic words of his own father, the Emperor 
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Jahangir. The occasion was, as Jahangir records 
in his Memoirs, one of the customary functions 
when the young Prince was weighed annually 
against coin of the realm which was distributed to 
the poor. On these occasions the '^onng Prince 
also received gifts. A contemporary painting in the 
private collection of Mr. Manuk depicts such a 
scene with the young Prince on one of the scales 
and the Emperor Jahangir himself attended by all 
his great Court Officials supervising the ceremony, 
while a scribe keeps a tally of the coin on the other 
scale. Also a contemporary inscription at the top 
of the picture runs, when translated, as follows’ - 
“ All day long in the palace with Khurram 
very pleased did the distribution take 
place with joy and gladness. 

And many of the presents received (by the 
young Prince) were greatly admired ”, 

The gift mentioned in the inscription are depicted 
in the foreground of the painting. 

On the occasion that I have mentioned above 
when Prince Khurram first drank wine, his father 
addressed him as follows : — 

“ Baba, thou hast become the father of children, 
and Kings and Kings’ sons have drunk wine. To-day, 
which is the day of thy being weighed, I will give thee 
wine to drink, and give thee leave to drink it on feast 
days and at the time of the New Year and at all 
great festivals. But thou must observe the path of 

1 Taken from the address delivered on “Indian 
Painting” by Mr, P. C. Manuk at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Bihar & Orissa Research Society on the 24th March, 
1942 — see J. B. & O. R. S., Vol. XXVIII, part i, March 1942, 
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moderation, for wise men do not consider it right to 
drink to such an extent as to destroy the understand- 
ing, and it is necessary that from drinking only 
profit should be derived. Bu Ali (Avicenna), who 
is one of the tnost learned of hakims and physicians, 
has written the quatrain ;— 

‘Wine is a raging enemy,- a prudent friend. 

A little is an antidote, but much a snake’s 

poison. 

In much there is no little injury 

In a little there is much profit.”’ 

Jahangir then naively records that he himself did 
not drink wine until he was 15, almost as if he reg- 
retted the wasted years®. 

Now I propose to show that there is no reason to 
distrust either the authorship of the verses as that of 
Prince Khurram or the signature of the royal 
calligrapher. 

Prince Khurram was born at Lahore in the 
36th year of his grandfather Akbar’s reign 
on the 26th DaiS corresponding to the 30th Rabi- 
ul-awwal, 1000 A. H. (5th January, 1592). A 
Rajput princess of Amber, daughter of Mota Raja, 
was his mother but it was Ruqqiah Begam, Akbar’s 
cousin and first wife who was childless, under whose 
fostering care the Prince was brought up. The 
Emperor Akbar christened the Prince “Khurram”^ 

1 Memoirs of Jahangir (R, & B), p. 306, 

2 Taken from Mr. P, C. Manuk’s address delivered at 
the Annual Meeting of the Bihar & Orissa Research Society on 
the 7th April 1943. 

3 Abu! Fazal, Akbarnamah, p. 921. 

4 Dr. B. P. Saxena, ‘History of Shahjahan of Dihli’, 

p. 2. 
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as Aqa Rasheed he conferred the distinction of 
appointing him tutor to his son Dara Shikoh/ 
His special interest in this art may be gauged 
from the fact that he was so impressed with the 
calligraphy of Mir. Imad-ul-Husaini of Qazvin, who 
lived in the reign of Shah Abbas of Persia, that 
whosoever presented the Emperor in the early years 
of his reign with an example of that illustrious 
calligrapher’s art was rewarded with a mansab of 
100 horse*. Among the renowned calligraphers 
of his reign mention may be made of Mulla Baqar 
of Kashmere, Muhammad Husain of Kashmere, 
Maqsood Ali, Mir Muhammad Kashi, Hafiz Abdul- 
lah, Shukrullah and Muhammad Muqim all of whom 
attained high perfection in their art and under the 
Imperial patronage became famous for their skill in 
Nastaliq, Taliq, Naskh and Shikasta®. 

There is therefore abundant evidence that the 
young Prince was himself well versed in calligraphy 
and must have taken pleasure in practising that art 
himself. So we are on sure ground in assuming 
that he was capable of writing the Persian script 
with the penmanship which our piece discloses. 
Although it cannot of course compare with the 
penmanship of the great masters such as those 
mentioned above or the two Mir Alls, one of Tabrez 
(died A. H. 803) and the other of Herat who lived 

1 The Tadhkira-i-Khushnavisan, Bib, Ind. Pers. Text, 
P 95- 

2 Ibid, p. 93. Wheathe Emperor “Jahangir heard of 
the death of Mir Imad, he is said to have wept for grief, ex- 
claiming that if Shah Abbas had sent him to me I would have 
paid his weight in ‘pearls for him-’— Percy Brown’s Indian 
Painting under the Mughals, p- 33. 

3 Ibid, p, 51. 
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into Akbar’s reign, both of ^hom are mentioned 
by contemporary writers, the penmanship cf our 
piece is definitely good. 

Now, the scribe of our calligraphy signs his 
name as It will be noticed that the spelling 

of the name is not which has been incorrectly 
used by many writers when referring to this Prince. 
This is by itself some evidence against at any rate 
forgery of the Prince’s signature. But more im- 
portant evidence is furnished from the historical 
aspect by the title ‘Shah’ attached to the name 
Khurram in the manuscript with the date 1025 
Hijra, because there is complete evidence that in 
that very year 1025 A. H. the title of Shah was 
conferred on Prince Khurram by his father, a fact 
which would probably escape the notice of a forger. 
In the eleventh year of Emperor Jahangir’s reign 
i.e., 1025 A. H. he sent the Prince to the conquest 
of the Deccan, after recalling Prince Parvez, Khur- 
ram’s ejder brother, as Parvez had proved a fail- 
ure both as a general and an administrator. The 
Emperor remarks, “the signs of rectitude and know- 
ledge of affairs were evident in him’”'. (Khurram). 
It was on this occasion that Jahangir conferred on 
Khurram the title cf Shah, which no Timurid 
Prince had previously received. It was a unique 
distinction to style a Prince as a Shah in the life- 
time of a ruling Sovereign. So we find the Empe- 
ror adding, '* of the distinguished favours bestowed 
on the aforesaid son one was the title of Shah, 
which was made a part of his name Moreover, 

1 Memoirs of Jahangir (R & B), p. 329. 

2 Ibid, p 338. 
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this distinction was well merited because Khurram 
had already proved himself an able general in the 
campaign in Mewar. It therefore appears conclusive 
that the writer of our calligraphy was none 
other than the newly created Shah Khurram in 
1025 A. H. 

Incidentally, we are in a position to fix the 
approximate time in 1025 A. H. that this was writ- 
ten. The Emperor speaking about his son’s depar- 
ture says, “ the time for the leave-taking of Baba 
Khurram had been fixed on Friday, the 20th Aban. 
At the end of this day he paraded before me the 
pick of his men armed and ready in the public hall 
of audience”*. The 20th Aban corresponds to 
the last day of Shawwal 1025 A. H., so this calli- 
graphy must have been written in one of the last 
two months of that year, viz.^ Zilqadh or Zilhijjah. 

Having regard to the highly passionate Persian 
verses in our ‘Wasli’ it may be interesting to inves- 
tigate a little further whether Shah Khurram merely 
transcribed the verses of a lyrical poet or composed 
them himself. Apart from the fact, as I have 
already had occasion to mention, that I have been 
unable to trace these verses to any of the works of 
likely Persian poets, I have had the advantage of 
examining many ‘Waslis’ in the Khuda Bakhsh 
Oriental Library at Patna and also in the even 
more extensive collection of such ‘Waslis’ in Mr. 
P. C. Manuk’s possession and I find that calligra- 
phers sometimes merely transcribe well known 
Persian verses from one of the classical poets but 
also very frequently composed their own verses, 

l. Ibid, p,: 3 
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giving free-play to their own inspired imagery by 
comparing the beloved to the lily or the swaying 
cypress or the softness of the moon and so forth. 
Complaints of the trouble caused to the writer by 
the absence of the beloved or by the beautiful vision 
of the beloved are not infrequent in these ‘Waslis’, 
signed or unsigned. It is therefore not improbable 
that a highly educated and cultured prince like 
Shah Khurram was familiar with this practice and 
indulged on this occasion in imitating it. 

Apart from this general reasoning, let us now 
see if there was any such incident in his life at or 
about this time which may have inspired this pas- 
sionate outburst. By 1025 A. H. (A. D. 1616-17), 
L e.y the year of this calligraphy, the Prince had 
already been married twice. In 1610 he had been 
married* to a Persian Princess, the daughter of 
Mirza Mozaffer Hussain Safavi, a lineal descendant 
of Shah Ismail of Persia ; and in 1612 he married 
the niece of Nur Jahan, a year after the Emperor 
Jahangir had made Nur Jahan his Empress. In 
1617 he contracted a third marriage in the Deccan 
with the daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan® son of the 
famous Abdur Raheem Khan, Khan Khanan^ a 


1 Mr. Percy Brown has published in his ‘Indian paint- 
ing under the Moghuls’, facing page 137, a picture of the cele- 
brations at the marriage of Prince Khurram. 

2 Dr. B. P. Saxena in his "History of Sbah]ahan of Dihli 
Index, p. 370, incorrectly mentions that Emperor Aurangzeb 
manie’d the daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan, son of Abdur Raheem 
Khan, Khan Khanan. Emperoi Aurangzeb’s father-in-law, Shah 
Nawaz Khan, was M irz a Rustam’s son. , . 

a Khan Khanan presented to Jahangir m 1019 A. H. 
a copy of Jami’s Yusuf Zalikfaa in the handwriting of Mir Ali 
which was valued for one thousand gold mohurs.—J^e Memoirs 
of Jahangir (R & B), p. 168 & note. The manuscript is said 
to be in the Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Libraiy, Patna. 
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very great and politically influential officer of tbe 
Court of Jahangir. Prince Khurram came to 
Burhanpur on the 6th March, 1617 and married 
this third wife in the Deccan on the 23rd August, 
16i7h It is a matter of record that the Khan 
Khanan along with other officers had gone to wel- 
come Shah Khurram on the banks of the Narbada- 
in the course of the Prince’s march to the Deccan 
and before he entered Burhanpur, the seat of the 
governor of the Province of Khandesh. Remem- 
bering the close approximation of the two dates e., 
the date of the ‘Waslp and the date of the arrival 
on the banks of the Narbada, it is not improbable 
that he had met or at any rate seen his future bride 
with her grandfather, which inspired the composi- 
tion of our verses. 

Further more, when signing the ‘Wasli’, Shah 
Khurram writes ‘ ’. The word ‘i/alk’ has 

two distinct meanings relevant in the context, one is 
‘especially, chiefly’, the other is ‘confidential friend’. 
The word ‘ ’ means ‘exercise’ and it would seem 

superfluous to link it with to render the two 

words when translated as ‘chief or special exercise’. 
On the other hand, Khurram who was a scholar of 
distinction may have used the words in the 
sense of an ‘exercise by a confidential friend’ who 
signs it below. In this way he may have thought 
to tone down what might otherwise be a too passion- 
ate outburst hardly in keeping with royal dignity. 

1 Dr. P. B, Saxeaa, ‘History of Shahjahan of Dihli'", 
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Perhaps also he thought of thus making it clear that 
the exercise was dedicated to the new beloved and 
meant only for her eyes. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that in none 
of the ‘Waslis’ which I have had the advantage of 
examining, have I found this peculiar phrase 

prefixed to the signature of the calligrapher, 
and Mr. Manuk ^informs me that he cannot remember 
any example of a signature prefixed by this phrase 
in any of his examples. 

For all the reasons given above I believe I am 
justified in concluding that the writing in this ‘Wasli’ 
is undoubtedly that of Shah Khurram, later the 
Emperor Shahjahan, and also that he may well have 
been the author of the verses. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF ASSAM IN 

1826. 

By Bhupesh Chandra Mukherji 

The story of the consolidation of British rule 
in Assam has been told by previous writers like Gait 
and Robinson. The present paper is mainly based 
on unpublished records preserved in the Imperial 
Record Office, New Delhi and seeks to throw some 
light on the first attempt of the Company’s officers 
to introduce good government in the Brahmaputra 
Valley. 

A brief narration of the incidents that preceded 
the Anglo-Burmese War will perhaps bear reca- 
pitulation. The British Government came into 
intimate contact with Assam for the first time when 
Lord Cornwallis sent Captain Welsh to restore 
order and tranquility in Gaurinath Singh’s king- 
dom (Sept. 1792). That gallant officer’s efforts to 
restore political and economic equilibrium in Assam 
could not bear fruit ; for the policy of non- 
intervention inaugurated by Sir John Shore led to 
his recall less than two years later (July, 1794)*. 
The result, in Assam, was disastrous. All centri- 
fugal tendencies, so tactfully kept in restraint by 
Captain Welsh, reappeared ; intrigue, confusion 
and anarchy reigned supreme everywhere ; phan- 
tom princes began to appear and depart across 
the stage of history with amazing rapidity ; and 

j Politicaal considtatioiB, May 19, 1794, No. I. 
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life and property became considerably unsafe. Yet, 
the British Government in Bengal remained isolated 
and neutral, and . was insensible to these grave 
developments on the eastern frontier of Bengal. At 
last the appearance of the Burmese forced their 
hands. In response to the short-sighted appeals 
of rival Assamese chiefs, the ambitious king of 
Burma came into the scene, and overran almost the 
whole of Assam, threatening the Dacca, Mymen- 
singh, and Rangpur Districts of Bengal'. This 
threat to north-eastern Bengal was soon followed by 
Burmese aggressions on the south-eastern frontier 
(/.^.Chittagong). Lord Amherst’s anxiety to keep the 
British frontiers safe led to the First Anglo-Burmese 
War, and to the eventual defeat and withdrawal of 
the Burmese from Assam (1826). By the treaty of 
Yandabo the king of Burma relinquished his claims 
over Assam, and agreed to abstain from all inter- 
ference -in the affairs of Cachar, Jaintia and 
Manipur. 

Now there remained the supreme task of recon- 
structing the Government of Assam, and restoring 
order in place of chaos. The administrative, 
agrarian and commercial problems of Assam 
demanded the immediate attention of a tactful 
statesman, capable of grappling with the situation. 

I Political consultations, Jtily "26, 1822, No. 51 ; David 
Scott to the Secretary to f;he Govt, in the Political Department, 
July 10, 1822. Scott says, “ Tie Burmese have now taken 
in (sic) complete possession of Assam and reduced it to the 
state of a province of the empire having set aside the royal 

family. The whole of Dacca, Mymensingh, Rungpore 

and Nellore (?) Districts are evidently at the mercy of the 
same power". 
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Such an officer was found in David Scott In 
recognition of his services as joint Magistrate of 
Rangpur in 1823, he had already been appointed 
Agent to the Governor-General for the whole 
eastern frontier from Cachar and Sylhet in the 
south, to Sikkim in the north?. “The name and 
fame of David Scott are still green on the North- 
East Frontier. He was one of those remarkable men 
who have from time to time been the ornament of 
our Indian services. Had the scene of his labours 
been- in North-West or Central India, where the 
great problem of Empire was then being worked 
out, he would occupy a place in history by the side 
of Malcolm, Elphinstone and Metcalfe.”* The 
reconstruction of Assam was based mainly on his 
comprehensive suggestions. 

Politically Assam was divided into two regions, 
Upper and Lower Assam. The Company was to 
take direct possession of Lower Assam as far as 
Bishnath, on the north side of the Brahmaputra, and 
the Dhunisree River on the south^; in other words, 
the region included in the Districts of Goalpara, 
Kamrup, Darrang and Nowgong*. Upper Assam, 

1 Letter No. I, Nov. 14, 1823, fiom the Secretary to 
the Supreme Government to David Scott. 

2 North-Eastern Frontier of \Bcngal — Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, quoted in Gait, History of Assafji, second edition, 
P. 296. 

3 Secret consultations, July 14, 1826, No. a, Para. 18. 

4 Gait is not quite clear in regard to the division of 
Assam into separate regions. He simply says “ with the 
exception, therefore, of two districts in Upper Assam, vts , 
Sadija and Matak, it was decided, fora time at least, to 
administer the country as a British province.” — Gait, P. 290. 
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i. e., the Sibsagar and Lakhimpur Districts, with 
the exception of certain lands on the eastern fron- 
tier, was made over to Purandar Singh’, an Ahom 
prince, on condition of his paying an annual sub- 
sidy of Rs. 2,00,000 as the price of protection 
afforded by the Company. He was further required 
' to spend a half of his revenues on works of 
defence of the country including the construction 
of a fortified capital and the maintenance of a 
militia®. Local autonomy under the Company ■jvas 
given to the Moamarias of Matak^ under their 
commander, the Bar Senapati, and to the people 
of Sadiya under their chief, the Sadiya Khowa 
Gohain'*. The Bar Senapati executed a treaty® 
with the Company in May, 1826, in which it was 
provided that he should supply to the Government 
two-thirds of the total number of his Paiks®. This 
arrangement did not work well and gave rise to 
complications which ultimately led to a reshuffling 
of the relations of the Senapati and the British 
Government. The Sadiya Khowa Gohain was not 
required to pay any tribute, but he agreed to main- 
tain a small force as a protective measure against 
the restless tribes inhabiting the surrounding hills’’. 

1 Purandar Singh came into actual possession of his 
territories in 1833, This delay was caused by the vacillating 
policy of the Bengal Government. 

2 Secret consultations, July 14, 1826, No. 2, Para. 19. 

3 Matak country lies to the South of Sadiya in the angle 
between the Brahmaputra and the Burhi Diking Rivers. 

4 Secret consultations, July 14, 1826, No. 2, Para. 20. 

5 Gait, P. 291. 

6 Foot soldiers. 

7 Gait, P. 292, 
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A similar arrangement was also made with the 
Singpho tribes, and this will be discussed below. 

The division of .Assam into two compartments 
was an easy matter as Lower Assam had a long 
historical connection with the Government of 
Bengal of which she actually formed a part on a 
number of previous occasions. But the task of 
devising a machinery of Government for the people 
of Upper Assam,— a people, who had suSered untold 
miseries in the hands of capricious and despotic 
rulers, and avaricious and oppressive chiefs,— was 
no easy matter. David Scott, now Agent to the 
Company in Assam, rose to the occasion with great 
skill and devised a system of administration which 
speaks of the shrewdness of the man, and yet, was 
essentially based on the principles of Government 
adopted by'the'Ahoms themselvesh David Scott 

I. “The monarch was the first executive officer and 
presided over the Government of the state. He was not owner 

of the soil but could alienate lands all uncultivated lands 

were at his disposal . . .... The aristocracy or the Patra-Muntri, 
was composed of the three Gohainsand the two Prime Ministers 
of the state. The three Gohains were the Bar Patra Gohain, 
the Bar Gohain. and the Boorah Gohain. They were perma- 
nent and hereditary councillors of the state, little inferior to 
the monarch in rank.... They proclaimed the monarch and 
could.depose him in the instance of incapacity or great delin- 
quency, On provinces allotted to each, they exercised most 
of the independent rights of .sovereignty. In the event of 
delinquency a Gohain might be removed from his office by the 
monarch with the concurrence of two Gohains . i , . The Prime 
Ministers or the Muntri were the Bar Barua and the 
Bar Phukan..- Their offices were not hereditary, 
but they were chosen from four families. . . .The ministers were 
removable at tbe monarch’s pleasure, with the concurrence of 
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was aware of the defects of the system of Subsidiary 
Alliances, in which, for the absence of any cons» 
titutional check upon the internal administration 
of the states seeking alliance, grave miscarriage of 
justice and gross oppression of people very frequent- 
ly resulted. Accordingly, he repudiated the 
Subsidiary System which obtained in other parts 
of India, and offered Assam the status of what may 
be called a dependent ally, and her relations with- 
the British Government were defined as follows : 

“ The protecting state, as guardian of the 

constitution might assume, and continue to main- 
tain its proper character, without on the one hand 
abandoning the interests of the people to the mere 
will of a weak or tyrannical master, or exercising, 
on the other, an undue influence and vexatious; 
interference in the administration of the internal 
Government of the dependent sovereign, that must 
deprive him of respectability in the eyes of his 
subjects, and ultimately alienate him from our 
interests”*. 

With the establishment of an Ahom prince in 
Upper Assam, the Patra-Maotri, or the Grand 
Council of the former days was resuscitated, and its 
powers, with certain modifications, were recognised; 

the Gohains. The Bar Barua commanded the forces, received 
revenues and administered the justice of the upper provinces 
.... The Bar Phukan’s ofSce was considered of higher impra?- 
tance. . . .Twenty men were commanded by a Barua, one hundred 
by a Khotika, one thousand by a Hazari, three thousand by a 
Raj Koar and six thousand by a Phukan. . . Poli<^ical con- 
sultations, Feb. 24, 1794, No. *3 (A). 

I Secret consultations, July 14, *826, No 2, Para, 7, 
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and confirmed'. The powers of the crown were 
now however strictly defined, so that on no 
account there might be any conflict with the 
Patra-Mantri. The king was not given the power 
to act without the concurrence of at least two 
members of the Patra-Mantri, one of them a Gohain. 
If the powers of the crown were curtailed so that 
Upper Assam became a ‘limited’ monarchy®, those 
of the Patra-Mantri were also not allowed to grow. 
For quite a long time to come, the Government 
of Bengal took up the task of appointing and removal 
of these Councillors®. Besides the Patra-Mantri, 
which exercised a useful check upon the powers of 
the crown, and which was in a way a standing 
council, a general assembly of old was also revived 
and reorganised. This was called the Bar Mela^, 
in which affairs touching the general interest of the 
people were discussed ; and to this assembly all 

1 Secret consultations, July 14, 1826, No. 2, Para. 5. 

2 Gait appears to hold that the Ahom kingship was 
absolute though the Gohains and the Baruas enjoyed wide 
powers. S. C. Rajkhowa, however, writing in the journal of 
the Assam Research Society, Vol. IX, 1942 (January and April), 
P. 32, refutes Gait’s contention, and, on the authority of the 
Burauji Vivekaratna, tries to establish that the Ahom constitu- 
tion was a limited monarchy. It is perhaps true that the 
powerful and hereditary nobility of Assam used to exercise an 
uncertain amount of check upon the arbitrary powers of the 
crown ; but the disintegration of Ahom rule, and the internal 
(Msorders and external invasions in the i8th and the beginning 
of the 19th centuries produced widespread chaos and probably 
rempved all checks upon the crown, so that in the period under 
review, powers of the crown, were practically unlimited. 

3 Secret consultations, July 14, 1826, No. 2, Para. 5. 

^ Secret consultations, July 14, 1826,. No. 2. Para, 6. 
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officials of the state down to the grade of Sonkeea 
(3aikia ?) were eligible. The full advantage deri- 
vable from such an institution could not reasonably 
be expected to be appreciated until the spread of 
education made these officials equal to the trust 
reposed in them. It was therefore decided to 
enforce a minimum educational and literary quali- 
fication for all persons who would serve in the 
various public offices. 

In readjusting the revenue and judical affairs 
of Assam. David Scott pursued the policy of least 
resistance, and thereby inculcated the principle of 
retaining as much as possible the existing institu- 
tions, only removing their defects. British officers 
were appointed as stop-gap heads of departments 
to train up the native officers in their respective 
spheres with a view to eventually transferring the 
administration of justice to the people of Assam 
themselves.* In consequence of the great changes 
that had taken place in Assam of late years, and at 
the request of native officers engaged in judicial 
and revenue work, a fresh enumeration of the Paiks 
was made, and a new allotment of land* for their 
maintenance decreed.® A commission of three 
Assamese of rank with the requisite establishment 
of MoMrrirs'* was appointed to perform, these 
duties of enumeration, and a sum of three thousand 
rupees was sanctioned as emolument for these 
officers for the honest discharge of their duties. The 

1 Secret consultations, July 7, 1826, No. 31, Para. 5. 

2 Called -‘Peeal” (?) 

3 Secret consultations, July 7, 1826, No. 31, Para 4. 

4 Assistants 
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salaries fixed for officers in different departments 
were somewhat higher than in the corresponding 
grades in Bengal, obviously for the fact that the 
people of Assam were generally incompetent, and 
consequently, officers had to be borrowed from 
Bengal and elsewhere.* 

In Lower Assam the Bar Phukan was deprived 
of his revenue and judicial powers which he hither* 
to enjoyed as Viceroy of Gauhati under the Ahom. 
rule. The judicial system of Bengal was introduced, 
and revenue and judicial establishments were placed 
at the disposal of an Assamese S/teristadar, directly 
responsible to the Company. In regard to the 
administration of revenue, it was considered inadvis- 
able to effect radical changes. The only departure 
from the past was the imposition of a poll tax of 
three rupees per Paik in lieu of his personal services 
for three or four months in the year. The task of 
collecting this tax was entrusted to the old Khel 
officials, who soon changed the tax from a personal 
to a regional basis.® This is the indigenous Khel- 
wari System of Assam. 

1. Seaet consultations, July 7, 1826, No. 31, Para. 4 ; The 
Report of the General Committee of Public Instruction (1838- 
39), P. 70, corroborates this, and mentions : — “The duties of 
the Public ofiSces were nearly all carried on by natives of Sylhet 
and Rungpore, and the old families were losing all influence in 
their own province, from the pride of ignorance which considers 
learning as a mean accomplishment”. 

2. The poll tax was sOon abandoned in favour of a regular 
assessment based on actual measurement of soil. “The reve- 
nue of Kamarup, Darrang and Nowgong under the Khelwari 
System amount^ in 1832*33 only to Rs. i,io,i8r, Rs. 41,506 
and Rs. 31,509 respectively. Ten years later, the land revenue 
system which replaced it, amounted to Rs. 2,52,991 in Kamrup, 
Rs. 1,35.454 in Darrai^ and Rs. 1,10,514 in Nowgong” 
Gait, P. 295. ■ 
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In Upper Assam the collection of revenue was 
placed under the general supervision of the Bar 
Barua, Janardan', ‘a man of rank and substance’, 
and connected with the royal family of Assam. In 
the administration of justice, the Bar Phukan was 
invested with controlling authority, and in this 
important office a person named Lambodar, a man 
of character and mtegrity, was appointed^. A 
monthly salary of three hundred rupees was granted 
to him in lieu of the wide jagirs he formerly held 
as Viceroy of Gauhati. A very remarkable feature 
of the judicial system was the creation of “standing 
committees^ consisting of various officers of the 
state and Pundits for decisions in civil suits”. 
These officers were ‘ always in attendance upon the 
supreme authority for the time, being ’, and had 
‘ little business in their own departments to occupy 
their time ’I The novelty of the committees lay in 
the inclusion of nearly all officers of the state. The 
precise nature of their duties is n®t, however, quite 
clear. ' 

Minor criminal cases were either locally decided, 
or taken up for decision by the Bar Phukan. In 
criminal cases of heinous nature, trials were to 
take place before jurors® especially summoned to 
perform their duties from among the people of 
Assam. The Bar Phukan was, however, ‘to act 
as president, and one of the commissioners to 

I Secret consultations, July 7, 1826, No. 31. 

a Secret consultations, July 7, 1826, No. 31, Para, 6. 

3 Secret consultations, July 7, 1826, No. 31, Para. 6. 

4 Ibid. 
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superintend,’ in all such cases.*. The Jury were 
to decide the guilt or innocence of the parties, and 
punishment was to be inflicted by the ‘ superintend- 
ing Commissioner ’ according to the sanctions of 
British Criminal Law“. But in view of the inefE- 
ciency and incompetence of the jurors on account 
of their lack of education and want of political 
training, wide reservations were secured for revers- 
ing erroneous verdicts of jurors, and for bringing 
cases of appeal to the Nizamat Adalat® which, per- 
haps, served for Assam the purpose of the High 
Court of Criminal Judicature. Judicially Assam is 
even at present an appanage of Bengal, and is 
subject to the authority of the High Court of 
Calcutta. 

David Scott had a soft corner for the struggling 
and declining nobility of Assam. Due to political 
upheavals of that time and continued misrule and 
oppression of the past, many respectable families in 
Assam were without adequate provision for subsis- 
tence, and at this period of transition, practically 
on the verge of ruin. David Scott recommended 
them generous allowances and a fixed number of 
Paiks"*, so that they might maintain their station in 
society.® Among the persons who thus received 
liberal bounties from the British Government, were 
' the ex-officers of the state. Brahmins, learned Pundits 

1 Ihid. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Secret consultations, July 7, 1826, No. 31, Para 6. 

4 Aristocracy in Assam was measured by the number of 
Paiks or foot soldiers the aristocrat possessed. 

5 Seaet consultations, July 7, 1826, No. 31, Para. 8. 
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and the spiritual teachers of the multitude, together 
with the families of deceased men of rank and t 
relations of the princes who have at different times 
ruled the country”. The aristocracy in Assam 
was thus saved from imminent extinction ; whether 
the institution was a necessity, and capable of ren 
ering productive service to the state, was i 
thought of at the moment. 

The refractory Singpho* chiefs of the eastern 
frontier of Assam.readily acquiesced in the supre- 
macy of the British Government. The credit o 
subduing these marauders goes entirely ^ to Lieute- 
nant Neufville.who by his forays into their territory, 
struck terror into their hearts and compelled them 
to submit. A strong garrison under Lieutenan 
Neufville was posted on this frontier to check the 
future misdoing of these miscreants^ But expedi- 
ency demanded that something more constructive 
than mere military control should be offered to the 
Singphos in order to convert them into a peace- 
loving people. David Scott considered it politic t^ 
invest one or two of the Singpho chiefs with authori- 
ty over the rest, so that the acquisition of power 
would make them responsible men. Thus t e 
recognised chief of the Singphos would be almo 
equal in status to the Bar Senapati in Matak, ao 

1 Hid. 

2 The Singphos occupied the level tract extending 
wards from the Matak country. Their importance was t ^ 
they commanded the Patkoi Pass— the only accessi e 
between Burma and Assam, 

3 Secret consultatiom. July** 14, 1826, No. 9, Para, 17* 
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the Sadiya Khowa Gohain in Sadiya. This device 
would also maintain a rough balance of power 
among the potentates of Upper Assam. The Gam 
of Beesa was the person who received 
this distinction*. David Scott wanted also to 
utilize the services of the Singphos for stimulating 
the trade and commerce of Assam. The Singphos 
were not an agricultural people. They used to 
possess enormous number of slaves, who relieved 
their masters from attending to the cultivation of 
the soil, and thereby enabled them to become the 
carriers of trade between Burma and Assam*. 
Now the Singphos were deprived of their slaves 
who instantly got their emancipation ; and a great 
social evil was thus removed^ But some ostensi* 
ble means of livelihood had to be given to the 
Singphos which would be compatible with their 
past habits, and at the same time, profitable to the 

Company. Thus facilities were granted to them 
for reviving the defunct trade with the East, and 
re-establishing commercial intercourse between 
Assam and the Eastern countries, under the protec- 
tion of the Company^ European manufactures 
would find excellent markets in Assam and beyond. 
Murshidabad silk could be easily grown ip, and 
exported from Assam, and David Scott was 
« of opinion that it would be worth 
while to establish this trade by Government’^. 
“ Amongst other advantages which would attend the 

I Secret consultations, July 14, i8a6, No. 9, Para. s. 

a JHd. 

3 iHd^ 

4, ihidt, XT r> H 

j Secret consultations, Jnly 14* 9 * 7 * 
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establishment of a traflfic in European manufactures 
in this quarter, it appears to me (David Scott) that 
it would probably operate more powerfully in 
practice than any mere commercial treaty to prevent 
the Burmese Government from exacting high duties 
on the importation or subsequent transit of such 
commodities to the upper part of the Irrawady, and 
the extensive region inhabited by the Shyam (Shan.?) 
and Singpho tribes, who seem to be deficient neither 
in the inclination nor means to use them The 
prosperity of Assam silk industry dates perhaps 
from this period. With the readjustment of Assam’s 
relations with the British East India Company in 
1826, a policy of systematic exploitation of the rich 
resources of Assam for the promotion of her industry 
and trade commenced. 

The Company, acting on the suggestions of 
David Scott, settled the affairs of Assam in 1826 
in the above manner. It is curious that in spite 
of the best efforts of the Company, this settlement 
proved unworkable, and had therefore to be 
abandoned in favour of complete annexation of 
Assam before long. Surely it had certain unmistak- 
able anomalies and drawbacks for which it proved 
a failure. 

The statesmen in England who directed the 
Indian policy of the Company, and who were 
perhaps alarmed at the latter’s interference in Indian . 
politics, considered it unwise on the part of the 
Company to entangle itself in the domestic matters 
of the Indian states. The reconstruction of the 

I Secret consultations, July *4, No. 9, Para. 8. 
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administration and institutions of Assam in 1826 
naturally betrays the lukewarmness of the Company 
to assume direct responsibility for the Govern- 
ment of that country. Hence the arrangement was 
a mere makeshift, in which there were partly British, 
and partly native elements which worked at 
variance. Purandar Singh, the new monarch of 
Upper Assam, and the other autonomous chiefs had 
no substantial power at their disposal. The old 
Ahom council known as the Patra-Mantri was revived 
in order to furnish an effective check on the powers 
of the monarch; the councillors in their turn, were 
merely suffered to exist; for on alleged incompe- 
tence, they were not allowed much initiative either. 
They were to be appointed and dismissed not by 
the monarch, as in the days of old Ahom rule, but 
by the British Government, Purandar Singh, ap- 
parently invested with the paraphernalia of royalty, 
was in fact, not an ally, but practically a vassal of 
the British Government- The position of other 
chiefs was further circumscribed, British officers 
yfQXQ appointed, in most cases, to positions of trust 
and responsibility, and appeals were carried to the 
Nizamat Adalat of Bengal. Finally, there were the 
Agent to the British Government for Assam, and 
the Commissioners, who were apparently nowhere in 
the picture, and yet, were ultimately responsible for 
the Government of entire Upper Assam. In con- 
. sequence of the presence of so many diverse ele- 
ments, administration of Assam became quite a 
complex affair. Under the circumstances, no Gov- 
ernment could have been successful, and one should 
notblaiiie Purandar Singh if he failed to coalesce 
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three conflicting policies in his administration,— 
the one dictated by the Agent, the other prompted 
by the councillors, and the third advanced by him- 
self. The division of Assam into unnatural parts, 
and the creation of ill-defined jurisdictions, were 
anomalies which could not survive long, and led 
to the ultimate annexation of Assam. 

David Scott might have congratulated himself 
as the saviour of the aristocracy of Assam, but the 
wisdom of his policy may as well be doubted. 
Formerly, the aristocrats had their utility. The 
nobles had a conspicuous place in the Ahom cons- 
titution and were important functionaries of the 
state, inferior only to the monarch in rank and 
power. They possessed land, and functioned as 
judges and magistrates in their respective ter- 
ritories. Now, however, a hereditary nobility was 
no longer needed to hold these positions of trust 
and responsibility. Hence the restored nobility 
of Assam became a class of parasites, occupying an 
absolutely sinecure position, and enjoying the 
unearned increment of the land. The creation of 
an artificial aristocracy, and clothing it with privi- 
leges were prejudicial to the development of a 
healthy social life in Assam. It was soon 
realised that the only remedy for all these admi- 
nistrative difficulties and social inequities lay in 
the complete annexation of Assam. 



Miscellaneous Articles 

VIRA VAIRAGl LASKARL 
By 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justices. P. Varma 
AND D. S. TRIVEDA. 

ITS IMPORTANCE. 

The Vira or Plr Vairagi Laskari is an obscure 
and little known sect of the Vaisnavas who took up 
arms for the defence of the country and religion. 
The scholars and the public know hardly anything 
about this rare sect of which only five important 
monasteries exist in the province of Bihar and 
only one outside it. The difficulty arises 
due to the fact that much of the Vaisnava 
literature of northern India is yet unexplored and 
one has to rely only on verbal traditions and such 
other late references as may be available. While 
talking to a mendicant it was discovered that it is 
really Vira and not Pir Vairagi. It seems that the 
mistake has arisen due to the similarity of the letters 
V and P in the Kaithi script of Hindi literature. 
The word Pir yvould suggest some Muslim influ- 
ence over the culture and literature of the Vaisnavas 
but, in fact, there is no justification to connect 
it with any of the Pirs. The importance of the sect 
lies in the fact that though the Vaisnavas in 
general are the strict followers of non-violence ot 
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Ahiihsa yet a sect of them did not hesitate to take 
up the sword, when necessity arose, for the defence 
of the country, and religion. 

KINDS OF VAISNAVAS. 

The Vaisgavas may be classed under four 
heads* : — 

ffrl of Brahma of Rtidta of Sanaka of 

Ramanuja Madhvacarya Visnusvamin* Nimbarka 
(1016-1137) (1198-1276) (Eaily XVth C.) (1056 ?-i 162) 

1 I V I 

Ramananda Caitanya Vallabha Harivyasadeva 

(1299-1411) (1486-1533) (C. 1479-1521) (Circa 1750 A. D, 

The first four Acaryas propagated their doctrines 
in the south and the last four in northern India. 
Except Ramanuja and his so-called disciple Rama- 
nanda, the others are credited to have been the 
devotees of Radhs-Krsna. 

RiMlNANDA AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

RSmananda was born^ of Punyasadana and 
Suaila at Prayaga in a Kanyakubja Brahmin family in 
Kali Era 4400=1299 A.D. Accordingto all accounts 
he was in the line of disciples of Ramanuja"*. He 
began a radical reform and made no distinction 
between Brahmins and members of degraded 
castes* , and all could even dine together, provided 

I, Introduction to S’rivaign.avamatabjabhaskara (a poem 
of 192 stanzas) of Ramananda, Ed. by Pt. Ram Tahal Das of 
Ayodhya, 1984 V. S., p. 2. 

a. Visvusvamin’s Riddle byAmamath Ray, Annals of 
the B^ndarkar O. R. I., Vol XIV pp. 161 — 81. 

3. Vaisnavism, Haivism and Minor Reli|30us Systems, by 
R. G, Bhandarkar, B. O, R. I., Poona, 1928, pp. 72-88. 

4. Ibid. p. 94. 

s. Cf, ^ ^ and the 

Gita IX. 32. 9 FCf 
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they were the devotees of Visnu and had been 
admitted into the fold. Another reform was the 
use of the vernaculars for the propagation of the 
new creed. And a third very important reform 
made by him was the introduction of the chaste 
worship of Rama and SiU instead of that of Radha 
and Krsna. He studied at Benares under Ragha* 
vananda. Amongst his numerous disciples the 
following may be counted : Anantananda, Surasa- 
rananda, Sukhananda, Narahariyananda, Yoga- 
nanda, Pipa (a Rajput), Kabir (a weaver), Bhava- 
nanda, Sena (a barber), Dhanna (a Jath), Galava- 
nanda, Raidas (a shoe-maker), and Padmavati 
(a woman)*. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE RImINUJIS AND 
R5MAN.ANDINS, 

Both RSmanuja and Ramananda advocated a 
system of philosophy which may be summed up 
in one word, i. e.^ Vigistadvaita but whereas the 
former laid down the worship of Laksmi-Narayana, 
the other that of ^ri Sita and Rama-Laksmana. 
The followers of the §ri sampradaya may be broadly 
classified* into Vsda-gala (northern) and Tingala 
(southern). Outwardly they differ in having diverse 
mantras, greetings, dress and especially in the 
forehead signs, which show whether the mark of 
Visnu shall represent (Vada-gala) one or (Tingala) 
two feet of the God on the forehead expressed by 
vertical lines painted fresh daily. 

I, Bliandatkar. p, 95. 

The Religipos of India by E, W, Hopkim, 

p. B9t* •• ■" ' ' " ■' - 
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TRADITIONAL GENEALOGY OF RlMiNANDINS. 

The Vaisnavas give the following list* of succes* 
sion of their teachers up to the time of Ramanuja. 

Narayana 

Laksmi 

^ Visvaksena 

^athakopa 

I 

‘ ^rinatha 

Pundarikaksa 

■' 1 . 

Ramamigra • 

I 

YamunacSrya % 

Ptimacarya 

■ i. 

R manuja ^ 

After Ramanuja we have the following two 
traditions.* 

Ramanuja RamSnuja® 

' Govinda 

I 

1. Introduction to ffrivais^avamatabjabhaskara, p.66. 

2. Ibid, pp, 98-102, 

3. Some of the modem Ramanandins do not regard them- 
selves in the line of Svami Ramanuja, but they consider the 
R a m aTtatidins to be altogether a distinct branch having nothing to 
do with the line of Ramanuja. They have prepared a separate 
tradition of their own but the difficulty in accepting it is that 
some of the pontiffs are found in both the lists. See S'rl 
Parampara Paiitrana, by Bha^vaddasa of Baroda, V. S. 1985. 

5 
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Devacarya 

L # 

Hariyatianda 

Raghavananda 

RamSnanda 
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Bhattarka 

Vedantin 

1 

Kali] it 

1 

Krsnacarya 

1 

Lokarya 

Barabaramuni 

I 

Purusottama 
Devacarya 
Hariyacarya 


Raghavananda 
Ramananda 
The tradition o£ SvSmi Balanandaji, Galtagadi 
at Jaipur is ; 

1 . RSmananda ( 1 299—141 1 ) 

2. Surasarananda 

3. Kevalananda 

S Rsmasudhirananda 

;'j;'g;:'-<,Bhavai!4n^^^^^ , 
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7 . Anabhayananda is alleged to have crushed the 

Dasanamis and prosecuted the Giris, 
Puris and the Bharatis. 

8. Vicitrananda 

9. Vimallnanda 


10. Brahmananda 

11. Vra^ananda 

12. Balananda defeated the Da^ansmi Gosains at 
Hardwar when there was a Siihha- 
Kumbha SankrSnti. 

13. Govind4nanda 

I . 

14. Gambhirananda 


15. Sevananda 


16. Rsmananda 

17. Jnanananda in V. S. 1880. 

! 

1 8. Madhavananda^ 

19. R makrsnananda living in V. S. 1984 (1927 
A. D.) 

SECTS OF RlMlNANDINS. 

The followers of RS-mflnanda are classed' under 
four heads -Sri, Laskari, Beniwale, and Catur- 
bhuji whereas the Rasikas who consider themsdves 
the wife of Rama are found among ail the four. 
The Caturbhujis leave the space blank in the middle, 
whereas the Beniwale put a white dot in the middle 

I. I owe the iafonnation to Mahanth S'ri Govind 
Dasji of Chauhatta, Patna, 
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as their sectarian markon the forehead. Ihe 
Laskaris put a white Sri in the middle ; and the 
Srivais^avas always put a red ^ri mark in the middle 
on their foreheads. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE LASKARlS. 

The Laskaris trace their origin* to Balananda 
the 12th in descent from Raniananda. It is said 
that when the jealousy between the ^aivas and the 
Vaisnavas was at its height, there was a great fight 
between them at Hardwar where the Vaisnavas 
began to lose ground, whereupon the other fol- 
lowers of Ramananda finished^ their sectarian marks 
on the forehead without the red Sri in the middle 
and put a white mark^ instead of the red one. They 
came out victorious and hence they were known as 
Vira Vairagi Laskari, because they took part in a 
battle (Laskar-army). The sect of the Laskaris is 
said to have been founded in the days of Svami 
Balananda. Svami Anabhayananda the seventh in 
descent from Ramananda, had 171 disciples and the 
Vairagi Laskaris fought bravely under their teacher 
Ramalalaji who was a contemporary of Svami 
Balanandaji — another disciple in the line of 
Anabhayananda] i. 

' I. Introduction to Srivaisnavamatabjabhaskara, p. io8. 

2 . ‘Laskari vai&sa Paricaya’ . 

The white mark represents victory and fame which is 
so often compared with whiteness in literature, cf Raghuvainsa 
IV. 19 
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RiMAL.\LijI AND HIS MONASTERIES. 

Anabhayananda 

I 

VisvambharSnand a 

I 

CaturSnanda 

i. 

Ramalalaji 

R&malalaji, who was the real founder of the 
Laskarls, had many disciples but 6 foremost of them 
founded their monasteries at Naraghoghi, MatihanI, 
Mirjapur, Rampatti, Patepur, and Basaiya, The 
most important gaddis of the Laskaris at present 
are at Coraut (Muzaffarpur district), Matihani (in 
Nepal), Patepur, Naraghoghi, Mirjapur and Pokh- 
rauni in the Darbhanga district. Baghnagari 
and Naraghoghi were the residences of Rsmalalaji. 
Banwari Patti, Raiput, Muradiya, and Basaiya were 
founded at the same time. Balirajpur is a branch of 
Mirjapur. Adalpur, Patepur, Cainapur, Uhini, 
Pa rasa, Jalagovind, and Amarasara were established 
by Danduramaji of Patepur’. 

THE RISE OF LASKARlS. 

So it would seem that the sect of the so-called 
Vira-Vairagi Laskaris is widely spread throughout 
many parts of northern India, although the 6 im- 
portant monasteries of the Laskaris that are found 
scattered in the province of Bihar were founded by 
Svami Ramalalaji, who would seem to be a contem- 
porary of Svami Balanandaji. We can calculate 
the approximate date by counting backward on the 
average standard. The period of 18 pontiSs from 
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1411 A. D. to 1927 A. D. is one of 416 years and 
thus it gives us an average of 23 years. Svami 
Balanandaji is the 8th in ascent and the Siniha- 
Kunibha Saiikranti takes place every 12th year and 
the last Sankranti at Hardwar took place in 19o8j 
so we may roughly place in 1746 A. D. i. ^. some- 
where in the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
date when the new sect of the Vira Vairagi Laskaris 
wasfounded. And if we count the number of pontiffs 
even in the line of Svatni Ramalalaji, we can very 
easily arrive at the same calculated dale, i. e., the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Thus this 
sect of the Vira-Vairagi Laskaris is only a recent 
innovation. But it is not likely that such an 
important sect could have been founded due to a 
mere scuffle between the ^aivas and the Vaisnavas. 
It seems probable that early in the XVIII century, 
during the decline of the imperial Moghul authority 
when life, property, honour and religion all were in 
danger, due to the unsettfed government and admi- 
nistration whether of the Moghuls or of the Marathas, 
it was thought necessary to have a class of men to 
lead a life of austerity, sanctily and service to the 
■ country and religion. Such thoughts gave rise to 
the nude Nagas amongst the Saivas and Laskaris 
amongst the Vaisr).avas. Perhaps the various Sanyasi 
raids of Bengal during the XVIII and early XIX 
centuries were the outcome of similar organisations. 

THE VAIRlGINS, 

But the word Vairagi which means ‘ one who 
is free from worldly passion or desire ’ seems to 
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indicate that they represent' a very old element in 
the Indian religion, for those of the sect who wear a 
leopard’s skin certainly do so as personating Nysim- 
ha. ‘There seems to be some evidence to prove 
that the Vairagis arose on the spread of the Rajput 
power which followed the overthrow of the Budd- 
hism in India.’ It is only to the followers of Rama- 
nanda that the title Vairagi is properly applied and 
they are pledged to vows of celibacy. The Mahanths 
of Pokhrauni are cele bates* and they belong 
to the Laskari sect. The Vairagis disregard* 
caste distinction, though they wear the sacred 
thread, and worship Hanuman, the valiant 
herald of R ma. So it would appear that these 
Vira-Vair^gi Laskaris represent the fighting element 
of Hinduism and they stand for the defence of the 
religion. The Vira-^aivas'* in southern India cons- 
titute an almost similar element amongst the 
§aivas, 

I. Encg'dopaedia of Religion and Ethics by Hastings, 

11.337. 

a. A. I. R. 1941. Pal. 3S4. 

3. Ibid. Vol. II. p. 94, 

4. ‘Virafe'avism’ by V. C. Yagati in the Journal of the 
Literary Committee, Dharwar, Vol. II. No. 4. 


A NEW INSCRIPTION OF APARADITYA 
(II),SAKA 1106. 

hy MORESHWAR DiKSHIT 

This inscription of Apariditya is preserved in 
the veranda of the ground floor in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay, and once belonged to the 
Collection of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Its exact find-spot is not known 
but it is probably the same stone said to have been 
discovered at Lonad, near Kalyan in the Bombay 
Presidency, mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteer, 
Vol. I, part II, p. 20 and Vol. XIV, p. 212. This 
inscription is included as No. 20 in his List of 
Northern Silah&ra Inscriptions, by Dr. A. S. 
Altekar, m Indian Culture, Vol. II, p. 431. Its 
contents, however have never been published pre- 
viously. I am obliged to Mr. R. G. Gyani, M. A., 
Curator, Archeological Section, as well as the 
Trustees of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, 
for kindly permitting me to edit it, here. 

The inscribed stone measures about 1' 6" broad 
and 2' 4'' high and about 7" in thickness. At the 
top of it are the usual figures of the Sun and the 
Moon and a Kalasha in the centre. Below these 
in the upper half of the ihscribed portion, in a 
rectangular space measuring about 4"X7"> appears 
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the representation of a Siva Linga> in half relief. 
This rectangle divides the first five lines of the 

inscription into two halves. Below the inscription 
appears the Ass-Curse often noticed in the inscrip- 
tions of the Mediaeval period. 

The inscription runs into 20 lines of writing 
which are not very well preserved. They are not 
deeply engraved and therefore do not admit of any 
good ink impression being taken. For the most 
part the reading has to be made from the original 
stone itself and in places where it is extremely 
damaged some portion of it had to be left out. 
Fortunately all the important details can be ■well 

made out. _ _ 

It refers to the reign of the (Sil&.hS,ra) King 
Apar^tditya (II), who is described as adorned with 
all the royal titles, and mentions the name of his 
Minister Bhopaka Vyoma ^ambhu. The object of 
it is to record the donation of an orchard and seve- 
ral other gifts for different purposes, to the Vyome- 
^vara temple by the Minister Vyoma^ambhu, The 
donated land was situated in the village Veharali, 
in the Dehasa Grima belonging to the T^rakesvara 
temple, and was included in the Shat-shashthi 
vishayL The boundaries of this orchard are speci- 
fied. The inscription fur,ther refers to a grant of 
100 P&rutthi drammas for the Abhisheka of the 

God Someshwara and another gift of 300 P^rutthi 
drammasiox the Mah^-Bhdga e food-offering ) of 
the temple for a period of ten years. Besides this 
some land, the name of which is given, was donated 
for certain duties connected with the temple (?), 
but the details cannot be made out with confidence. 
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It is further mentioned that a gift of 300 drammas 
was given to Rajama Si(^i)va, the worshipper of 
the temple, who was also paid 30 drammas for the 
sake of flowers. Besides these gifts two houses 
were also given 

These grants were made with the consent of 
AparMitya and recorded on the 15 th day in the 
dark half of the month of K^rttika, on the occassion 
of a solar eclipse (mentioned twice), in the ^aka 
year 1106 (expressed both in numerical figures and 
words). The Cyclic year then was Krodhin. This 
date’ corresponds regularly with 5th November, 
A. D. 1184, when there was a solar eclipse and the 
day Monday as stated in the inscription. 

The name of Bhopaka Vyoma ^ariibhu as the 
Minister of Apar^ditya (II), is already known to us 
from the latter’s Parel Stone Inscription®, incised 
two years after the date of the present inscription. 
In it he is called Bhopft Vy6ma ^iva. The Bassein 
stone Inscription® of Silahftra Mallik^rjuna, dated 
Saka 1083, praises a certain Bhopaka Vyoma-Siva: 
and before giving his name it mentions two other 
persons one of whom is styled Raja Guru Veda^iva. 
On account of the similarity between their 
names it is possible to infer that Bhopaka Vy6ma 
Siva of that inscription may have been a successor 
of the R^jaguru. A conjecture may also be hazard- 
ed that perhaps Bhopaka Vy6ma Sambhu of the 

I Pillai, IndtanlBlfhenteriSy III, p. 3/1. 

2, cf. J. B B R. A. S., iXII, p. 333. The date of 

this inscription is now correctly restored to S'aka 1108 instead 
of 1109 as read originally, cf. Epi. Ind., XXIH p, 277, foot 
note 4. . 

3. cf. Bpi. I»d , XI^III, p. 274. Inscription C. t 
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present inscription may have belonged to the same 
family and might have adopted the name after the 
person eulogised in the Bassein Inscription. 

The appellation BhSpaka or Bhopa, correspon- 
ding to modern Bhopem, seems to suggest that 
Vyomasiva was probably a worshipper of Devi. The 
variation ^iva and ^ambhu in his name would 
indicate that he was a ^aivite. That the present 
grant was made to a ^aivite temple is abundently 
clear from the representation of a Siva Linga on 
the Stone, carved below the figures of the Sun and 
the Moon. The Vydmeshwara temple mention- 
ed in this inscription was probably named after the 
Minister Vy6mafiiva himself, for it seems to be the 
practice in those times to name the temples after 
their builders. This may be inferred from the 
Bhaiyapeshwara temple constructed by the Minister 
Bhaiyapa mentioned in the Berlin Museum Plates* 
of ^il^h&ra Chhittar^ja, and from many examples of 
the period. 

Another point that deserves notice in this grant 
is the mention of P&rutthi or P&ruthi drammas. 
These drammas are also mentioned . in the Chanje 
Inscription* of ^il^h^ra Someshwara, dated Saka 
1182. They apparently indicate the type of currency 
then in circulation and as has already been sugg- 
ested by Pandit Bhagwanlal IndrajP, they may not 
impossibly refer to Parthian dramas. 

As regards the geographical places mentioned 
in this inscription, Veharali obviously refers to 

I. Z. D. M. G., Vol. 90, pp. 365 S. 

3. Epi. /ttd., Vol. XXIII, p 280. Inscriptioa F. 

5. cf. Earn. Gas., Vol. I, part II, p. 21, foot note 1, 
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modern Viharoli, a place about half mile south of 
Kondivte in the Thana District^. I am unable to 
trace any locality corresponding to the name Dehasa 
in its vicinity, for want of large scale maps at my 
disposal. The Shat-shathi vUhaya, in which these 
villages were situated, undoubtedly refers to the 
Saisette Division by which part of the Thana 
District was known in ancient times, and repeatedly 
mentioned in Sil&hara Inscriptions. 

Text* 

\ irf® [i]*^ — 

^ iRig M 

^ qsiT I ^ ^ 

rfloqtJRfgsn 

4. In tBe vicinity of Viharoli, remains of some ancient 
Brahmanical temples and some rock cut ponds have been 
noticed, see Bom, Ga$^ VoL XIV, p 3S1. 

1, From the original stone, 

2. Expressed by a symbol. 

3-4 This space contains the figure of a S'iva-Linga, 

5 About letters lost. Read. 

6. Four Akshams lost. 

V. 'Three ' letters ' lost. . ‘ “ 
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£. «rKT?7^ 

?0 [wfe] f^f^rvTF? K ?®o 

’TT — 

? ? m R I clTCt Uinst ijfil 

?3 ?:TWITf^FI 5 ^OO 3^ff 5 

«rfq 

^ 5fn^ [i]^ fai ^ srf^ i 

'sri^KTw [f^r] 

U fvtf^ [i]fi »?Ttn sft ^ «rsRi 

^rr [i]^ f— 

# f^=gFf ?f«n 

?iw 2ifT ?a?5i 

?« CR3I cf^ 'iwl^ 3[i!^T5|: ST %fnft 5f 

#1^ 

m ^Pt 3 ?[f : '?T5i#i^ 1 !SR€ iTiKrllf^ 

? t srt I TTf T [«ft:] 

S^O T:T5rTTf^?f [ll]$ 

S, Two letters lost. (9) appears to be a phonetic 
variation for and stands for a salty land or a ditch. This 
name also appears in the Chanje Ins (S. ic6o) of Aparaditya 
(I). Epi, Ind, XXIII. p. 269. 

(10) With the exception of a few letters as noted above, 
the Text in lines 12-13 cannot be deciphered satisfactorily. 
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THE AGARIA 

By VERRIER ELWIN 

WitE a foreword by Sarat Chandra Roy. 

Pages XXXV & 292., Oxford University Press 
Rs. 12^8-0. 

The Agaria are a tribe of primitive iron- 
smelters strung out through the high lands of 
Central India and overlapping into the Lateher and 
Gumla sub-divisions of Chota Nagpur. Their 
culture follows the general pattern of the Gond and 
B^ga but unlike the Baiga, Uraon and Munda 
who are comparatively secure, their economic 
position is becoming increasingly precarious. ‘ The 
earnings of the forge are as small as the hut. ‘All 
day his hammer sounds, but he only earns a 
handful.’ ‘The profit from charcoal scatters like its 
ashes.’ ‘How black are the buttocks of an Agaria 
yet he cannot buy enough cloth to hide them.’ 
Like the Birhor of Hazaribagh, whose sale of jungle 
produce is now menaced by declining forests and 
more stringent regulation, the Agaria are fast 
approaching a point where there will be no alter- 
native for them except extinction through starvation 
and collapse. 

In this brilliant study Mr. Verrier Elwin mar- 
shalls all the facts necessary for an understanding 
of the Agaria. He shows how their.preoccupation 


s. 
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with iron tinges all their lives leaving little 
room for romance or charm, and condemning many 
of them to lives of pitiful brevity. He stresses their 
degraded position in society, the traditional degrada- 
tion of the smith — and in a careful analysis of getting 
and spending, shows how the present competition 
of factory iron is reducing their earnings to a song. 
At the same time, he shows that precisely through 
this preoccupation with iron, Agaria life obtains its 
dignity and significance. Agaria myths turn on the 
primeval furnace and the crucial part played by 
Agaria ancestors in the creation of the world. 
Agaria skill in producing magic iron gives them a 
vital function in the lives of their neighbours. 
They are the agents for ‘the all protecting nail* and 
‘the thunder scaring anklet’. Agaria preoccupation 
with iron and the apparatus of the smithy gives their 
songs a new and vital imagery. 

I. 

Boys : — Come to|the forest and cut a green 

tree ; 

Come to my furnace and blow the 
bellows for me, friend. 

Girl ; — Press the bellows in the forge, the slag 

comes flowing. 

Make me sleep with you ; I will live 
in your Asur house, friend. 

Boy : — Come to the bazar and I’ll buy a goat. 

not know how to 
work at the furnace, friend. 

Girl He can cut down trees and collect a 

But this Asur boy doesn’t know how to 

beht;:theirGn,Triei3dvf 
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He puts it in black 
He pulls it out red 
Standing he beats it, 

Squatting he fashions it. 

The Chokh girl blows the bellows 

at the forges. 
Like a drum it sounds datur 

thunda 

How happy I feel ! 

The Chokh boy beats with the 

hammer, 

The hammer whistles as he swings 

it round. 

And I feel very happy. 

Lastly, Agaria preoccupation with fire gives 
them a heightened sensibility. * The great red 
flowers of fire that come tumbling out of the fur* 
nace when the iron is ready, the mysterious flames 
that dance above it, lighting the hut by night with 
uncanny beauty, the deep red glow' of the coal in 
the blast of the bellows, the showers of sparks that 
spring out beneath the hammer, in this is the beauty 
and poetry of the Agaria’s life.’ The problem for 
the administrator is how to maintain these great 
compensations and at the same time provide the 
Agaria with a more secure foundation for their 
lives. 

It is obvious that no solution is easy. Among 
the Baiga, the policy of weaning from the axe ac- 
complished little for the forests but caused havoc to 
Baiga ways of life. In a similar way, it by no 
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means follows that a policy of weaning from the 
forge will promote economic betterment. On the 
other hand it will almost certainly involve the des- 
truction of all that makes Agaria life worth while. 
Among the Agaria of Palamau, there are no longer 
any forges but with their passing, stability and con- 
tentment have gone. The Agaria in this area are 
now a wretched ‘ non-descript ’ people eking out 
- their livelihood by day labour in the timber coupes 
and by field work, with no mythology, no vision, 
no sense of their coherence as a tribe, no view of life 
to give significance to an arduous and derelict rou- 
tine. Only in their dancing, with its stiff piston- 
like movements of the arms and convulsive dipping 
of the hips do they preserve a fragment of a culture 
which was once uniquely theirs. 

The other solution is to accept the forge and 
to concentrate on its improvement. Mr. Elwin 
points out that ‘the Agaria furnace suffers from 
several serious technical defects : The first and 
most obvious defect in the smelting process is that 
no flux is used. The absence of flux means longer 
and harder work and a lot of waste. Another 
defect is the absence of any means of cooling the 
twyer. The two bamboo poles that lead air from 
the bellows terminate about an inch from the mouth 
of the twyer, with the result that there is an 
obvious loss of blast and the fire does not achieve 
anything like the heat that might be possible. 1 he 
result is that in proportion to the result the expen- 
diture of charcoal is very great. Another disadvant- 
age of the Agaria smithy is that it is so constructed 
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that it cannot be used during the rains and thus 
four months work is lost every year. A proper 
building, with some method of storing ore and 
charcoal would increase the outturn of the furnace 
by one-third. If these could be remedied, there 
would be a saving of labour, an increase in produc- 
tion and an improvement of prosperity.’ A further 
way in which much might be done is through a 
relaxation of the terms for charcoal. The Govern- 
ment of the Central Provinces have already greatly 
reduced the fuel fees for the Agaria and this is 
bound to have the most encouraging results. If 

t 

these remedies can be explored, the Agaria way 
of life may yet be salvaged. 

It is obvious however that if action is to be 
taken it must be taken quickly. Another decade 
may so accelerate collapse that revival will be 
impossible. Mr. Elwin concludes a book of excep- 
tional importance with the following appeal. ‘The 
preservation of the Agaria depends almost entirely 
upon the Government of the Central Province, 
especially when that passes into Indian hands. I 
would commend to them some words from that ex- 
traordinary document composed by Asoka after his 
conquest of the Kalinga Kingdom. 

Even upon the forest tribes in his Dominions, 
His Majesty has compassion, though advised to 
destroy them in detail, and though the power to 
harry them is in His Majesty’s hands. For His 
Majesty jiesires for all animate beings security, 
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control over the passions , peace of mind, and 
joyousness. 

Asoka’s words summarise all that a policy pro* 
gramme for the tribes should be. 

W. G. Archer. 



PESHWA MADHAVA RAO I. Professor 

A. C. Banerjee, M.A., P.R.S., pp. i-iv 1-266. 

Published by A. Mukherjee, 2/College Square, 

Calcutta. Price Rupees six only. 

In the volume under review its author has 
endeavoured to present to the world of scholars a 
detailed account of the career of the conspicuous 
Maratha statesman, Madhava Rao I, whose excellent 
military skill, diplomatic talents and civil qualities 
have elicited well deserved admiration from Grant 
Duff {History of the Maratkas, Vol. /, page 577) 
and some others {Sardesai, Main Currents of 
Maratha History, pp. 152—54). We have been 
given here exhaustive and illuminating descriptions 
of some of the most signifieant events and important 
personalities of Indian History for about a decade, 
1761—72. 

The third battle of Panipat was considered by 
an eye-witness, Kashi Raj Pandit, to be “ verily 
Doomsday for the Maratha people ” and has been 
described by Sir J, N. Sarkar as opening a new 
scene “ in the tragic drama of Maratha history with 
its ‘ Thebean horrors ’ of murder, suicide, and the 
untimely death of the young.” {Sarkar, Fall of the 
Mughal Empire, Vol. /, p. 360). . In justification of 
his selection and treatment of one act of this 
tragedy, Professor Banerjee observes quite signifi- 
cantly : ” This period of Maratha history is, indeed, 

writ in tears and sorrows and suffering, not Only 
for the Maratha people, but for the Indian nation as 
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a whole. But the national mind is best irrigated by 
tears, and suffering is a necessary prelude to re- 
birth ”, (Preface). 

For the preparation . of this monograph the 
author has made a judicious selection of materials 
from contemporary English, Marathi, Persian and 
Portuguese sources, both published and unpublished. 
This has enabled him to revise critically many of the 
views of the old writers like Duff and Wilks, to re- 
interpret some of their statements, and to arrive at 
rational conclusions. On reviewing the famous 
battle of Rakshasbhuvan (August 10, 1763), the 
author remarks t “ Grant Duff’s description of the 
battle is wrong on two principal points. He says 
that it ‘ continued for nearly two days ’, but the 
Peshwa’s letter to his mother shows that it conti- 
nued for not more than 3 or 4 hours. Secondly 
Grant Duff says that Raghunath ‘ was completely 
surrounded and cut off from his troops and was 
rescued from this perilous position by the assistance 
of Sakharam and Madhava Rao. No printed news 
letter gives this information ” (p. 31, F. N. 4). We. 
get also the following pithy comment on' the treaty 
of September 25, 1763, concluded ' between the 
Nizam and the Marathas: “This treaty deserves to 
be regarded as a land mark in the history of the 
Marathas. So far as the relations between Poona 
and Haiderabad are concerned, the state of things 
inaugurated by it lasted up to the battle, of 
Kharda (1795).. ... ..Secondly, as a contem- 
porary news-writer observed, this brilliant suc- 
cess of the Marathas impressed the Deccan as 
well as Hindusthan. This was, indeed, the first 
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proclamation of Maratha revival after the disaster 
of Panipat. Finally, this victory brought about 
a very significant change in the domestic affairs of 
the Maratha Empire. It closed the period of 
Raghunath Rao’s Regency and marked the begin- 
ning of Madhava Rao’s independent career” 
(pp. 33-34). 

The story of Maratha revival in the post- 
Panipat period, the successful efforts of theMarathas 
against the aggressions of Haidar Ali {vide also 
A. K. Sinha, Haidar Ali, pp. 6g gi and 
pp. I4g—8j) and the relations of the Marathas 
with the rising British power have been elaborately 
and intelligently described in this piece of work. 
A critical study of the mean and unpatriotic policies 
and movements of Raghunath Rao has justly led 
the author to observe that the “ First Anglo- 
Maratha War was casting its shadow upon the ill- 
fated Maratha Empire” (p. 72). Asa matter of 
fact, the greatest weakness of the Maratha Power 
during the period of their acute competition with 
others for political supremacy in India was their 
internal discord. “ It has always been allowed ”, 
wrote the English at Madras “ and that too with 
just reason, that nothing can reduce the Maratha 
Power but dissension among themselves, and it is 
fortunate for th^ other Powers in Hindusthan that 
the Maratha chiefs are always ready to take every 
advantage of each other ” {Madras Military Con- 
sultations, April 30 1 177 ^' 

Professor Banerjee has made a fair estimate 
of the Peshwa’s character and administration and 
. drawn a picture of Maratha society and economic 
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life in the 18th century on the authority of Marathi 
documents (pp. 247 — 51). I wish the author could 
have secured more materials about the social and 
economic conditions in Maharashtra. Greater know- 
ledge about them regarding the whole of India 
since the mid-eighteenth century would enhance the 
accuracy of our knowledge and interpretations of the 
quickly succeeding political revolutions. The con- 
cluding paragraph of the book contains some highly 
significant observations. “ Could such a ruler 
(Madhava Rao) ”, the author writes therein, “ have 
averted the downfall of the Maratha Empire.^ That 
catastrophe was due td the slow and silent operation 
of many factors, political, military, social and 
economic. It is diflScult to see how an individual, 
however gifted, could have stood as a barrier 
against the forces of disintegration bursting out 
from within, and the ruthless might and diplomacy 
of the West knocking from without. Yet there 
may be some truth in Grant Duff’s famous observa- 
tion that ‘ the plains of Panipat were not more 
fatal to the Maratha Empire than the early end of 
this excellent prince’. Had Madhava Rao lived 
to his sixtieth year, Shah Alam would have remained 
a protege of the Poona Durbar, Haidar Ali and 
Tipu would not have been able to reign unmolested, 
and there would have been no treaty of Bassein 

The book contains four well prepared maps, 
a critical bibliography and a helpful analytical 
index. It is, in short, a valuable addition to the 
stock of recently published authoritative .books on 
Modern India. 


KAUKINKAR DATTA. 



THE IMPERIAL TREASURY OF THE 
INDIAN MOGHULS. By Abdul Aziz, 
Barrister-at-Lavv, Lahore, Mufid-I-Am Press, 
Lahore. 1942, 1\ X 4f, PP. I-XIX, 1-572. 
Price Rs. 8/-. Published by the author. 

In this book Mr. Abdul Aziz has collected 
references to treasures that he could find in 
histories as well as in writings of such authorities 
as Ovington’s A voyage to Suratt in the year 1689 
and the voyage of John Huyghen Van Linschoten 
to the East Indies, etc. This material he groups 
in two parts preceded by an Introduction (pp. 1 — 14) 
and the latter part is again grouped into sections 
and chapters. The first part deals with Cash 
Treasury (pp. 17—74) and the second with Jewel 
Treasury (pp, 75—501). A series of articles on the 
Treasury and the Jewels of the Moghuls have 
already appeared at various intervals in the Journal 
of Indian History^-Madras as separate publications. 
These articles have been revised and enlarged and 
now appear in this form about which the author 
says that, “ it is in no sense a reprint”. The title 
of the book and its Introduction have been taken 
more or less from Abul FazaPs Ain-i>Akbari 
(Blochmann, Vol. I, p. 1). The title of the book’ 
suggests a very wide field but the author has prac- 
tically Confined himself to the description of the 
contents of the Moghul treasury at various times. 
The Introductory: Chapter as well does not appear 
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to give much information on the subject. It is evi- 
dent that the topics given there have been taken 
from the different Ains of the Ain-i-Akbari {see 
Blochtnann’s Contents). It is, however, only fair to 
say that the author admits in the Preface that “ the 
word ‘ T reasury ’ is used here in a very wide sense, 
so that the articles treated of in this monograph 
have an extensive range Though the^ author 
writes that “the Treasury stored valuables of all 
kinds : coins, gold and silver, precious stones and 
useful and ornamental things made of these j as well 
as articles of vertu prized for rarity or workman- 
ship ” (p. 2), these details have not been dealt with 
in the book. It is to be regretted that the book is 
so encumbered with quotations that it looks more 
like a book of quotations than an original work. The 
dedication of pages after pages to the description 
of precious stones in Europe seems to be quite 
superfluous and the absence of Persian names for 
precious stones is also to be regretted. The dis- 
cussion on theKoh-i-Nur diamond is interesting and 
commendable. But on the whole the merit of the 
book does not lie in any introduction of new facts 
but in its utility as a work of reference as it will be 
helpful to research students in contacting the autho- 
rities to be consulted on the subject. There are no 
bibliographies at the end of the book but a list of 
abbreviations is given (pp. XII-XV) which is 
perhaps meant to serve the purpose of a biblio- 
graphy. The author gives a list of precious stones 
which did not enter the Moghul Treasury or which 
belonged to people outside India, but authorities 
have not been quoted at all places for ready reference. 
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For instance, it is mentioned that the Piggott 
diamond, weight when cut 47i Car., price 30,000 
was taken to England by Lord Piggot in 1775 
(p.244). Whereas on the authority of Holzman 
(The Nabobs in England, A study of the Returned 
Anglo-Indian, 1760-1785, by James M. Holzman, 
Pb. D., New York, 1926) we know that “ among 
the finest in Europe, the weight of the Piggott 
Diamond was variously estimated at from 47 to 
82 Carats. InlSOOitwas disposed of by lottery 
for 24,000 pounds, and was four years later, said to 
have been purchased for the Empress Josephine’s 
necklace. Its last owner was Ali Pasha of Egypt. 
He paid 30,000 pounds for it and then ordered it to 
be crushed to powder, when on his death-bed in 
1822 ” (p. 90). The political disturbances and 
upheavals of the 1 8th and 19th centuries greatly 
affected the treasures left behind by the Moghuls. 
The situation in India could be well gauged by the 
fact that diamonds had fallen in value in England 
because of the quantities imported by the servants 
of the United Company of Merchants of England 
Trading with the East Indies and once Mrs. Warren 
Hastings “ had to deny a report that she wore 
20,000 pounds worth of pearls and diamonds to a 
ball” (Holzman, p. 89). 

The absence of any discussion on the subject 
of Moghul numismatics is a very serious flaw. The 
coins throw a flood of light on the treasures of the 
Moghuls. Researches in the branch of Moghul 
numismatics and the discoveries of numerous 
Treasure Trove coins reported from various Pro- 
vinces have revealed the invaluable numismatic 
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wealth of this Country. From the papers published 
in the journals of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Numismatic Society of India and Punjab Historical 
Society, etc., it will appear that systematic study 
of Moghul Coinage has revealed many aspects of 
the history of the Moghul Period which would have 
otherwise remained obscure. It is to be regeretted 
that for want of attention and interest most of the 
ancient coins have been dissipated and melted. 
Major John ’Scott on his return to England in 1782 
wrote to Warren Hastings that, “ I brought to 
London about 2C0 gold mohurs. Plumber (?) the 
man who melted them, told me that for these 
12 years last past, he has not melted into Bars of 
gold, less than a Ton and a half of Mohurs and 
Pagodas ’■ (Holzman, p. 89). 


S. A. SHERE. 



THE EARLY ARYANS IN GUJRAT. % 

K. M. MunsH, B. A. LL. B., pp. 

Published by the University of Bombay ^ ig4i. 

THe Aryanisation of India was a long-conti- 
nued process. It was achieved partly by peaceful 
means and not unoften by wars and conquests. 
The Aryans had to fight, no doubt, against those 
who opposed their progress; but in this connection 
more important were the wars which the Aryan 
tribes fought amongst themselves for individual 
power and supremacy. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi in this volume under review 
traces such political activities of some of the early 
Aryan tribes in relation to Gujrat. 

The present work consists of five lectures 
‘forming part of the series of Thakkar Vassanji 
Madhavji lectures’ in the University of Bombay. 
The lectures, it can be said to the credit of the 
author, are highly interesting and informative. 

In Lecture I the author discusses the historical 
value of the Vedic texts and the Puranas, etc. The 
PurSnas are, no doubt, very important for the poli- 
tical history of ancient India ; but the Vedic texts 
also can help us a lot in this matter. Mr. Munshi 
believes that a careful scrutiny of the Vedic evi- 
dence would prove to be useful in assessing the 
accuracy of SQihe Puranic traditions (pp. 15 and 16). 
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Lecture 11 tells us that Gujrat“was Tassociated 
with the Aryans from an early period of 'their 
history. It is well-known that North Gujrat was 
' called Anarta after the name of Saryati’s son. 

Lectures III and IV describe the military ex- 
ploits of the Haihayas and the mighty conqueror 
Parasurama. Mahismati, which was founded by 
Kartavirya, the Haihaya leader, and which attained 
glory and celebrity under the Haihaya supremacy 
suffered a destruction at the hand of Parafiurama. 
All these facts become relevant, if Mahismati 
can be located somewhere within the boundary of 
Gujrat. The location of this town has long been a 
matter of controversy. Our author holds that it 
“ was situated at the place where now stands the 
town of Broach (Bhrigu Kaccha) in Gujrat”. He 
supports his view by apt illustrations from the 
Puranas. The author’s view seems to be convinc- 
ing. 

The fifth lecture summarises the results of the 
Bhrigu-Haihaya conflict. T^e religious and social 
changes referred to in this connection have been 
very briefly dealt with. Some more space could 
have been given for this purpose. 

On the whole the book is an important contri- 
bution to the stock of our knowledge regarding 
Vedic India. 

The author has made some useful and striking 
suggestions regarding the methodology of researches 
into the history of Ancient India. 


PRIVATOSH BANERJEE 



PROTOJNDIC RELIGION (Reprinted from 
Q. Jms Vol. XXXIII, No. I). By S. Sri 
Kantha Sastri, M.A., Published by the author, 
310, D. Subbaiya Road, Mysore, 1942. 

8i"X5r PP. 91. 

Excavations at Mohenjo-daro have brought to 
light a highly developed civilisation which can be 
dated as far back as the 4th or 3rd millenium B. C. 
The archaeological finds which include various 
seals, deities and figurines and many other similar 
objects are of great antiquarian interest and far- 
reaching importance to the^ students of Ancient 
Indian History, A proper study of these objects 
is necessary for understanding the real nature of 
the Indus civilisation. Scholars like Sir John 
Marshall, Mackay, Vats, Dikshit and many others 
have brought out intesesting volumes and articles 
on different aspects of this civilisation in the light 
of their own studies and researches. Of all the 
questions that seemed problematical to the scholars 
and that still awaits a satisfactory solution is the 
relation between the Mohenjo-daro civilisatio^ljand 
the Vedic civilisation. Some scholars are of opi- 
nion that these two civilisations are unrelated to 
each other. But this view has been sought to be 
refuted by many and it is interesting to note that 
the author of the present treatise has tried to 
;!e||a|i|||;j|iatjthea|jj|b0^ 

dominantly the Vedic culture as revealed in the 
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Atharva Veda*. Though the author is not the 
first to point out affinities between these two 
cultures, yet credit lies to him that he has been able 
to collect from various sources the usefuFTacts in 
support of the view. 

The book may be conveniently divided into 
two main parts. , The first part deals with the seals, 
deities and figurines, etc., and aims at weighing 
their proper significance whereas the second is 
devoted to the study of social customs (specially 
the cremation methods) and the maritime activities 
of the pre*Aryans of the Indus Valley. The book, 
on the whole, is a study of the social and religious 
beliefs of the pre-Aryan people in relation to those 
prevailing in the Vedic, specially in Atharvan, 
society. 

The subject-matter of this treatise is interest- 
ing and further researches on the same line will be 
greatly welcome. 

The present work suffers from various defects 
some of which can be briefly noted here. 

One of the greatest draw backs of the book is 
that the Vedic verses have been quoted without 
accent- marks. This involves a great deal of diffi- 
culty in understanding the meaning of these verses. 

^A deity under a bough a vegetation deity 

(p. 4), a god under a curved structure found 

in Sumer” (p. 5) are very vague descriptions of the 
deities the author intended to refer to. 

It is very difficult to fmd out what the author 
intended to convey by- — ‘Wratya is connected with 
vxz.\& vxqXz, tke first ittdicatmg the observation 
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of fenance and ritnal and the second being of an insti- 
tutional chafocter’^ (p. 8). 

There is no justification in imagining any con- 
nection between ushnisa and uksha (p. 8). 

A large discussion about the ‘ Vratya ’S(p. 7 — 9) 
seems to be irrelevant. 

The statement that “the Proto-Indians seem to 
have been pacifists. . . . . . ” (p. 18j seems to be incon- 
sistent with the lines :• — 

“Mr. Majumdar discovered the remains of 
ancient fort-walls to protect the city. All this 
points to a class like Ksatriyas and it is hard to 
accept the opinion that the people were always 
pacifists and on the defensive” (p. 82). 

The term ‘Vedic Sanskrit’ (p. 28) should 
be avoided. 

A large number of printing mistakes have crept 
into the book. For example — “Sarsvatis” (p. 38) ; 

“in the Taittiriyasamhita say that the boar 

goats to Indrani” (p. 25) ; “astarana” (p. 7) ; 
“Asvathha” (p. 28), “Vrtra” (p. 20). 

Such examples can easily be multiplied. 

The following paragraphs do not seem to point 
to any definite conclusion: — 

Para. 2, page 2 and 3 ; para. 4, page 5. ^ 

The author says on page 4 that if we dis- 
abuse our minds of all imaginary reconstruction of 
Vedic civilisation attempted by many scholars, we 
shall be able to make a rfearer approach to the solu- 
tion by analysing seals, etc. But it is a great pity 
to find that regarding the date of the Rig Veda, 
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Avestan literature and many other like problen-is he 
has merely quoted others’ theories (pp. 60 and 61), 

The author is silent on the following points : — 

What are the reasons that affinities are found 
between the Indus civilisation and the Vedic civilisa- 
tion ? Is it due to the fact that the former is the 
progenitor of the latter or to the fact that the Vedic 
Aryans absorbed some of the pre-Aryan customs 
and beliefs into their society ? 

The book is a collection of useful facts and the 
author’s attempt to explain the seals in the light of 
the various Vedic texts is interesting. 


PRIYATOSH BANERJEE 



Notes of the Quarter. 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Cotmcil of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society held on the 
2gth August, at g A. JId. 

Present: 

The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir S. Fazl 
Ali, Kt. (in the chair). 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. P. Varma. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. P. Sinha. 

Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail. . 

Prof. Y. J. Taraporevala. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting 
of the Council held on March 14, 1943. 

2a. Passed the monthly statement of accounts 
for the months, March to July, 1943. 

(3) Passed the revised budget for the year 
1943-44 and the budget estimate for the 
year 1944-45. 

(t) Passed the annual statement of accounts 
for the year 1942-43. 

3. Confirmed payments of the follov(^|| : — • 

■ ' , ' Rs. p. 

(a) Ramakfishna & Sons Bill f# 70 11 0 
purchase of books. 

(<J) Messrs. Taraporevala & Sons 16 0 0 

Bill for purchase of books. 

(c) Golam Kodoose’s Bill for 19 0 0 

binding books. 
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.Rs. :' a, p. 

• {d) Patna Law Pfess Bill No. 979 6 0 

70-43 for printing Journal, 

December issue, 1942. 

{e) Patna Law Press Bill No. 838 2 0 

161-43 for printing Journal 
March- June issue, 1943. 

{/) Patna Law Press Bill No. 89 12 0 

92*43 for printing annual 
reports etc. 

4. Elected the following gentlemen as 

ordinary members of the Society : — 

{a) Dr. Tarapada Ghoudhury, M. A., Ph, D., 
Professor, Patna Goilege. 

(d) Gorakhnath Sinha, Esq., M. A., Professor, 
Patna Goilege. 

(f) P. Rama Narayan Sharma, M. A., 
Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, 
Bihar. 

5. Read letter No. 924- E, dated 22-4-43 from 
the Deputy Secretary to Government, Education 
Department. ^ 

Resolved that henceforward the Society be 
nam^.Bihar Research Society and a copy of the 
repl;^j the Government letter be forwarded to the 
Orissa Government for information. 

6. Resolved that the following Journals be 
l^aced on the exchange list of the Society — 

( .) The University ofGeylon Review. 

Journal of Andhra University and 
Gulture. 
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7. Sanctioned permission to Mr. Chon Tafu 
to take photographs of some Tibetan books men- 
tioned in his application, dated 30-7-43 from the 
enlargements kept in the office of the Society. 

8. Authorised Mr. Sham Bahadur to act as 


Honorary General Secretary of the 

Society 

in 

addition 

to his own duties. 



9. 

Resolved that the names of the following 

members 

be removed from the register of 

the 

Society and the amounts noted against their names 

be remitted. 






Rs. 

1 . 

Moulvi Ha6z Shamsuddin Ahmad 

108 

2. 

Prof. H. B. Bhide 


50 

3. 

Prof. K. C. Chattopadhyaya 


40 

4. 

Sir J. F. W. James, Kt. 


30 

5. 

Khan Bahadur S. M. Omar 


60 

6. 

Mr. Virsen Mehta 


48 

7. 

Prof, A. Mukerji . . 


60 

8. 

Mr. M. N. Pal 


66 

9. 

Dr. Durga Prasad Pande 


30 

10. 

Mr. G. Ramadas 


50 

11. 

B. Bipin Bihari Saran 


48 

12 . 

B. Ram Bahadur Sharrife 


48 

13. 

B. Jagadis Nandan Singh 


48 

14. 

B. Jaikishore Narain Singh 

• • 

108 

15. 

B. Parasnath Singh . . 

.. ■ 

80 

16. 

Mr, Rudrapratap Sinha * 


60 

17. 

P. Devadatta Tripathi 


84 

18.^ 

Prof. J. C. Vidyalankara 

* ^ ^ 

120 


S. Bahadur, 



Honorary General Secretary^ 
30-8-43. 
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APPEINDIX 


Pt)0)purt ^ongsi 


Collected from Kayasth Households 

IN ■ 

Shahabad District, Bihar, 1940-41 


BY 

W. G. ARCHER, I.C.S. 

AND 

% 

SANKTA PRASAD. 






i M j ; 

m % If % sgi^ t| = 

tst W 5i5!^a!, 5i1 tot atfi?: 

'iflE^T 1^#, ^wir sft ^ I 

?:«r '^fif ^?5i m qwr fi^ifn: q n 

?«<; 

qm 15R ?T?qf sjqriaT, if iitst ^iqii sft i 
t# C1*T 5R«35[: \ 

npft % sitwc sfqqT f^qf? q qsr 'q%i 3^1 gft 

^ ?ifer srpt 1 

q>i3 % fqff q?Tq\ qt? q?; m qt ?r1cn tsif ^ i 

I# ?rfe iw ^ I 

q|-q| qtfeqf i «RT% %m% I 

icw !3rq^2q: ^ i 

^9q ?:i5ri ?^«r m^^^\ <l^, 5r!st ^ { 

?:pt 3jf«?r *r?: qR 'sr^ir i'lR qsii# 3ft i 

i5fl[?f| it m m^K q i 

m qi g^qi 

ii5ff qfeq 5H? si^ ?Tfit sfl q i 
«ri?R I^PC q I 

^tru m «ft ciiT q i 
q^ ^ ^?rT wgq qi^ # ^ ! 

«i^ ^ ^qk qtai^qK ifs 
q^1 IR $r qsiq qq ?3ss q l 
qgq ^ sriq^f q i 

q qtql ?^q itsil q 1 

mm ^ w % mim qiR't f^m^ q 1 



[ 1 



q# Is Tirg^l 

^a? Tf?I ?W ^ I 

^sr wifi i«iR i*?! ?Rai| «? I 

^cro 

^sr«r WI«!5T ’arc 5T»I5iT ^K *? ! 

9iq?fta j? I 

?ftCT aftimii ^151 o I 

sn^ ^151 i^'tff ff srif <ii 

lj«r ^ ^et?ii ^ ii It^^ii-wteft Ilf tis % «? i 

q!C ^ ncr ?t 1#| art ^pt m 
qtqiiar 5J^ 5Jr?ii5ii q| M i»r kn q \ 
ni?a % ?E|aHr ^qitai ^rtgt '^^«i3i;T|q| 

$ 5151 w:i|5n m % nmt q i 
^ % %iti\ ^ '^aa^q m\im fesjK q i 

qt5iq5 'qf it qtq |5IR ^ wH qiSTCt q I 

tisft ^il5n qtfi «i5ft5« €!5ft5irqq5n qt«Rqi 
sfkqi q^rl^q't Itfiqt ^isftai gut^ii srqqigc q i 

5rw ?:T5n w: I qif «: qt^ fqci! tl ** 155^^1 q \ 
S*!^ gjf || q m % icisr q I 

5R ?J5fT imf? Vim%K ^1 5RW I Itq lilt q I 
^qt % 'fq't ^ iw Win m €ft?ii ^€qt ilqiq q i 
m ^ acprqp? Itqfq qrsqt qa^Piq q 
#i #?f i|?:r wi sRiq qtl i^rq #i**3 q \ 
m ^ |TO qit^ ^sftqi Slf q I 

#i qt?:T fqqi ■q^qr ia}q%?s q| 


c m ] 

^sr q I 

w «it« ^?:qr i^%?3 q t 

i^T % «fra^ f^qi ^ qSRTJt ffW a!|S5Tfrq ^ I 
5W d ’dif ?ftrfT ?ff5^^li wk m q i 

t *3^ qjqf^ qii §Riqft ^ Iff 3 fl sri^ q I 

q? ^ sRfsrr litciirr?^i:8f q i 

f ff ik qtfi ?:iqt it| qt otstT’ ^'«tR q i 

^'snatrf qql % ^rsn fq fi ^qqqt’sicqi 
q;s^^1^15[>T3rT^*^qt5rqili:^«:T^qq q'tw? qi 
%i qn# ^ %f ^ttI snt qwq q^iq i 

^ qi^n % qqdt im qqq 3f iq ^nlw q i 
m 5i^qqr ^ ^ ^’cq qqq q i 
srq m=q?g: ^qicq«r|i ql^qripqqi 
q?:^ qlcTT %t ^qnt5!r qn:q ^gq? “qf ri q j 
fr*ft qqq TO Jciqq?? qqq^ fq % 5 ji 3 q r 

^ q^sTf ^ mfn %qr wif q i 

^qr % qiK ^qcft ^qjcqls q i 
qrq fq it!®q m % ^3^ 1^1 ^li c s 

q^ qpir qgq qf ’ft^r gqr qll^ir qFTrq q j 
qror *tni qi% q%r *ftO qleti q^w q i 
q#)qT qt^ ^ qn^ ^?: q i 

qrat iOT qgq q^ qi^ ^ 'qq^ di q ! 
jqwi qnq qiq softer qff qq ??i qftq qqq 3:iq q I 

srq q^tqr^qr qqiqrq qi|% smi?? qtq ^k q i 
^ § qinqr % ^q«« ’fto qqq q«rq q i 
^ ^ ^T qqiFTt ^rar wq qta q i 



L ] 

^1% 5? TO f 51 «? I 

»?# i«l< 5^ ’sr^ «? l 

srsfii ^ 5Eft5T m i*t dl ^ i 

m €?;?sr ^iK 'i I 
fTr?T w ^i| ^ I 

|^*f I §1^ ^ I 

m 5i?tT ^?slT5!f ?[isn «Eft5[f §<5(^1 % ill|5[ n 

«'^gi I sj'ftg ?Tt^ i 

?t;?? 

?ITlft51T^W«T5ft5lT TO?5 «aT5ft5tI TO «? I 
^TSft ^«r, stil 3i? «? i 

mt ’Tt5P^K $ ^?fl5n ts ^ i 

»!t?: ^ 5i'q*r?5 % to 5«iT5r ^ i 

% HPT ^\m ?:iJff «? I 
ft ^5t?ig5f fjsr ^ gp^c Tr«r^ Tr^f?: ^ft «? i 
^^K ^ § ^cft5|5I%5t! «t^T ?W «i I 

% li^ mi jgsii^ift % ^ mf ^ \ 

?sa 

^TfsftsiT fisft ?n3ft5iT ^r «i5ft5ii sr<t^R q i 
to 1 a>T \mg 5WR q I 

3t% ^jQucftm sii^ fsftjft I 

fi«ilm % meft^ §^5n q*^ci^ #5 ^'t «? 

m ^ WRt p^ <? \ 

I ^ % spm 

m ^ 'e'tm mawf f«?:*r «1cn icwm % ^ i? i 

^ ?Ttf ^pm q i 

m sif q i 

^ I %i(t^ ^ iTt<i «rT*t ^ q \ 


C ] 

m ^«r ^ q i 

% «?t^ ?flf 5E:|i «ft 3w q i 

HtaTlm't f sit, 

c'li ^ fq=qi?: 1 i 

f^Ksr qiat ?r*?T ^ m 
^Ir % TO qil^n ^ stst ! 

sETT^ft ^ 

w ^ ^5!:^ I 

^ ^'t«i#iT— ^«r^qst ^iq w'tgr j 

It % ^r qt«iif g Mtm tH \ 

?r5# ^ ttar tt5«T qj^, ^ 

^<ra pq sffiraFT g[ ipf^rr s^T ^ t 

^fq w s!|i^ . srgq ^ ^teqri q i 
qpT % qift qrt f^f it tim, s!5rqT ^qt l?r qfnft q I 
qf^ m spE't qp qsq#, ^it^ f^tat '^fn q \ 
qnqq <1% % ffsrc qfc ^ tlar fqrR q i 
^ it ^ ^qtiT feqaf , ^ % i^nc q| 

^ >rf qgq «qifqi 

tfr it ^ t 4^ q^isgst , qt?qi qgq qfsprrf q \ 
giiqT ^ ^I'STT ^ *iq qrq ttai !ci® fqrn q i 
%qFf % qrt^ tfeT fqq^ qrfT t ^ { 

«i#qT qqftqf t qi^ qq^qi, qsncq p S^c q i 
f'q%qii#ife(lrr®t^3RpTt%,%?^q5i't%iqq i 
w: qiit f ‘qnd ttai It , q?: m f ‘mr q \ 

^ qftfi^i s{??^ qjltjttar q;t^q sif qi 
k m ^ q^ qi^ ^1?: ^ ^ir qq sc# qqqrq q i 
q|% qstjjfscqi qpT wp qsi^, ^«stt qfg prscq % 

p #5cw qi 



[ ??» ] 

t ^ ?^5II fsf^R % 1 

W551 f^!T ^ itsr -m^ ^ i 

gi?i(«flcn ?ife[ ?fTi« g«rR f^r^R q i 

=4|«5t sqrc *? j 
m^ ^ ^ftai If si!iTf?r ?rq fjrflt % €^re q i 
ffifqqt ?rtgT flaTO «? i 

qf|% ^ fff^ii filer, eiw i ^ % =^ 1 : q , 

fjfsq:, fw t «? i 

m elar s^iift % ^ fiatT^ i 

m’^ m IS m ^ r 

?R ?|5i w?:5T^ !?3if^% !sler^ q 1 

^ti^c; 

1% ^qi 5c§qi: q# ^rgqsrKt, 
l^^qt'q^R 5rq^ ^qpfl i 
qRc ?.R si^ qfi ^R't, 

#151 inq’B'kr ^lfe!5RR'tl 
«^qT rq| fill ^ ^^q?, 

#11 frifql i 

ft qi^ sr^q "qpfql, 

liqi:qR?q5qqfTqTd I 
^1^?: 5a1?iT 

qqqr ft srifwl i 

Ifqft % d qi’ff, ^q 'q?RSi1 1 
qi?!^ 3CW ggq q^ qi?Jn 
«if^ fwqr i qiff^j 

q|sii fq^t ^ qsqi qr^R^ 


t m ] 

tt mi^ ’iin i 

%mM^ 11^^ ” 

#gT sin?: siis w:® nr^j 

#ijn ^ ^ * 

*o <St 

mt ?w ’*T?T’ n 

«iq5ft|^fe5r ^ ‘ 

qraqi^v^ ” 

^f^nr fqf^ *Eftni % ^qil#, 

gwi ?j3iT ?J?i'n»^ qfflf 

q^qi ^ri’nt ^ ''^w % i5iT%l, 

g^ q ^If ^ ^'tnt qqnf sft?: sid, 

wm a1?:T ^ict ^ 

^ ^T wTd ^'^nr ^df*: ^ ? 

qfit ^?: Slid ^t*r '^> 

q^ qtai ^ ?:w ^5 ?nt ? 

qi q ?][q qq#fr%qi ?i^ 
gq^qrq^ 

^q dt ^ srqq; 
fBcIrl 

q?; q^q qf I i 

s-,^iw:%ftran, ■^*5=1^ w^i&i 


[ ml ■ 

3ITO m sril ffT ^ I 

mei i:T4t, ^fcT ^ I 

cr ^r^srrf ?rr«f !3r^ ^ \ 

uf^^ti #5« 5[^ w I 

^ qiH?: m %u m f'lcn^^? ^rar |i i 

m wif^ OT ^3^ ^1^, c. i 

^ IT^T JTft i s*llf I? I 

=01^ 5I?1^, ^?!T 5l3pFft ^ I 

¥11^ sijpTfft I 

^ 32 Ff ?n<! ^5tT S3nf i? i 

^ ssiTf ^ tm #1^, ST?: ^ \ 

ftid It ^ f^lt ^ ^ ^T| i 

dt ^Tfr=^*i[ ^ ^ % §i«rm 

55nf '^rg^'t fJT ^*t^^?:, si?:«?i 

|fe |fe ^ 5PTr?T t? i 

^si % nt^ tpiT ^t, ^ w mvg % 5 

m 

i=r??T^ I 

^ 51^ ?:t?? «Tit ^ I 

¥nt ^ 5T 5iif, 

i ^5Rrt wm ^ TOt I 
§ft|t% siJRj lt% wk 1 1 
m sift«lf^ *Ttt5|^ «t|i, 
wA It# %# 55nf % mk \ 
m \ 


t 1 

aw ?r?3?ER 

mmc. ^7?# 3r^ 3^ ^ sTifc 7 tt| i 
^ fW ^JT ^ sikI , 

^ 3^ ^ ^rl I 

smc THTT ^if I 

?n5ft ^TTipft ?rw ^at §K i? Trrt I 
^rial 5ni5r ^ qm wiw 5r€t ^ra't t? Tirt, ^ 

?iT3 wif ^ ittI I 

to| nKt I 

m 

*15111 ^ ^ iqqiT, STft 5I»11T I l5 1 I 

|q IS iiwr 1 ? ^sTf, fTT la^ sTiT|s wt»i 1 1 
<^w #5r^ If qfw ^sraf ^ ^ 1 1 

st|q ^^€t^nK aifif ftriai, «# ^w 1 1 

qwii 1351 ^ ^ gw «nm I 

^55T % iff it d 1^ ^Df «rt7PT 1 I 

IWWC qfWW 1% itlt ?^5ft wwl l^Wf ftll 5!ia ^ \ 
qf^qw ^ wtiw ifa JR? 511ft 1?: wif n 
iiT itc itwt ft wfiT wni#, iir ^r fffw fi*ia ^ i 
15T^5Tlt3fti>7qt|lT ^it finitlWillf 11 

ir it5T HI 7wt|ir gm fff ^ , it it^t offir aitf 1 1 
^ iqwiT # iwqft gg^T, 5ii7ft ik i|w f^ftatf 1 1 

5 ^ wiitwr ifti, WTsOsn git itw i \ 
writ 1511 11 511T 1W51, 3iif aiq;gc ik 1 1 
wi iftwfiiT itif IT ife wfw, in et^T irw wk 1 1 



] 

f 1% <Tf W ^ I 

*Ra 1 ^rtcrr 53 5 rfe m 

S!T ^ft5rf€«n t^iT 31 

efw?; m f !;it^ 1 

. ■ •^' 

^ sr^ 3?^^ 3<!?T w 3?:^!i ^ 3 H 

«sFfl 33 «t335! |al it 5 313! 9 «!’C5r 53K 3 I 
53 ^ 1 1 3131 ^ ^K 335 ?it3 , f3 31313 3 I 

f3 |?1 33 31 ka , 3r?33 3t3?R 3 I 

333 ^331 33^31 ^ , 3^3 |«3! «IQtf 3 1 

€331 3551 % 3131 , 313 r33I 1^ l^n?: 3 I 

^X 3^ 3t3>3T % 3f331 , C13 51=^31 ^3f 311 3 I 

€331 33€ 13^1 ?T€1 3W3 3ft , iprpft % ?f^?:pr I 

^ lfttl5CT3 «li3l ^ 3! 33^, 33^ €^lf3€^ €3 335ft #€33 3 ) 
5315 35?:i|3*f ^353 3 I 

53331 13€ 3113?^ Isft ^ 3131, «13 lat €3^^ 31^ 3 I 

m 

€tf3g ^31 ^:i3 3315 333 3^ , 
f€i: 5^^ ^ 3 335351 m ^ i 

WtK f,3l€ ^ 53.1 iftsi % , 

1*3?: ^33 #51 f.35! 313f 33?: W I 
1^3 13# f3^a 3t3 33 m , 

3a| 33?3!3 315131 # ?:# 1 

?33 53T # f315a f€3f 533151 5 , 

3^353 3r3^ ^*3 33| #33 3»d I 
?:i3 3^^?313 €t31 3# 3131# , 

33 I 3fift# I 


C 3 

iiHT * 1 ^ ?r?r ^ %!■ , 

f% ml wm't t 

3?r^ «? sfi?: it . 

^ :3R^ Sqif i:ilT iiWi I 

km , 

iRff ^5!^R5T ireir ^ I 

cif^f ^'t «iiH f ?ir srt , 

^ ^ ^ i 

^mt iR ^ ^rrlii r 
m iRJ! STR f «iT mk mk <? i 

m 

nt ©iTi t 1^ sn#, 

wi# ?rfeR w»ra R5^ I 
»n3; ifiR n't i^at «rN^ f^ , 
^?r% gii m i 
mw JW^ , 

SP fW »TfCi:m iRT ^l?t l 

^ r?^ '^i AR ^ wff fn^ifct , 

f ?!f *E|f l 

I sn*T i55iw Rt «<?c gTf«r «r<t , 

115 ^*T ^ «IR Rt# t 

fsq ^ ttser . 

gfe gfw iffifWsi 5R^ fs SIS «R I 

t^ilR JTS!^^ ^ ^ ^ > 

m ^ mkPi^ mm Kk ^k mm \ 
•^tF^ ?afk3 e#*I ^f«!5II 0 C ilT^ *1 1 



[ 1 

^ sjf 1 1 

^ qiqt 5i|i#, 

¥%*[?! I €ftcfr 5it| ’pfnT k 

fqq?0 ^ qfi^Rai 

^Sfcl gsiTf ^ I 

qtsra arrfrqj »T(5r 

OT«r i^r w qifref i 

^ ?f|gt ?}g? glfffg I 

% a't^ t€r 'gi jfJfaqji ^k 5ti|^, 

^^7 ^qpc I «fa«1 k^ I ^1^5)7 el, 

?si I, 

qfe?n § h^m w % %5«iT 1 1 
^»Ri ^ afteT % nag I %mK e7ai fne 
fnf^qin % a^q^sr 'nsn n7| % i 

irNnT In e<n gT|7 q-qei, 

5rtnT «rfn ^fn 1% en n7| ^7, 
fee- ni^ nra % «in^ einr fne ^71 
elm e7 en ge n!^7 % i 
KW^ 5in qei^e elm aai?!, 
m ene f enn liJens ^m ee % i 
Un 

e# leigl If f fw: 

#151 #re ?5;q, 

eni-ni cm:i «? i 

«tI 


t w ] 

mi 

srmi 5 1 

?iCi‘ wii *1, 

^4^ s? I 
srsrsrqgt im«i 5r7 % ^i^, 

5^ 

wifi'll i:34T p I 

ra 

«nt «r3^ m ^f<ft ?ri#, 

«r»ft^r ^ n 

?s.s. 

^ nm «? i 

«ftfn: ^dV 5i51=q^i€ir^ff >?> i 

«in?iT feqif dt s?:T4w% i5f4iT «n:ri »? i 
^ ^51411 'K 4^ srft^, ?:Tff ^in ^ sqif c I 
pr^JT 1^, gsrc qfici 5511 ? c 1 
#r ft[% ft^r ?Ttat, 5051 il w?ii i 
% p M j^wi fn# ^km^m 
cisft ^‘tiT f^m ^ I 

^ p writ fid iftsnf ^ I 

ife # f^Todt ^it % *1 \ 

^3^ Idt pi ^ IT3% %% ^ I 

won ^51 *If«f ^pl, *? I 

Mm ^ ^ 

^?|««ri ^5H ^ ^II g35I 51^, ^33 3W *111 ^ it 



«t?:f ^ w|?iT 1 ?: mt^ 

fm% % ^ J 

^ «ff^i ^ ^ I 

TO m 4tH m^\ <Tf®ci \ 

^atcTii g?:?5 ^ i 

f^?ir ^5: ^i^T ^ 'SR «tli: «??% ^3 ^ 1 

dt?: ’^?if WTWi ^ mfg^n ^i?i! -at^: «? 1 

fiilf ^ ^ ’it«r «i 1 

kit K dtfeqr ^5c«5r i 

si^qdt ^^mit *i^ I si^g?: ^ «? i 

f «?: sjdt^T ^w «»i^i ^if'sr i^«i •? i 
^fe?iT sra^gc «»T^, d}|t g?: % !f^ 5flft q I 
p ^K ^ ?:r to q I 

'sn? % ^ 3 ?rR f?r| «? 1 

^sr % «a § I § 5 si 2 t , §41511 ^i?| e[ I 

%?t fta NtT ff5|j5J ^1 51TI ^ I 

?;i 11 5R^ 5ft % eat Qtai to ’ll srg %?i<t «? I 
’loH 

^ k |5Ji^ 1 

’[gdt'c «’ii 5 ’i ^ «rr^3iT9 arat 1 1 

ifsw: 51T5 sraseg’: , ^tm m km^ ^ i 

fa^ fa% f^ff’n , Is % I 5 «t > 

m\ f«w?f 5r*r xr^t fwwT^. fflat 3[R «? 1 

iiir *ii|3«iT *il5ct «iT^, ’ff'i 'rf’Ta i 

ir% m »K^ i 




[ ] 

^\ 

If ?rf?3^w «nl \ 

§5^? ^«?5r wi»i ami # i 

#5 m\^ fcta^j ’^?il # I 

5^ ^ I 5fl fff §JT ml # I 

tj!! «R m»T msTT f^^8r % m mi?Ti<t # \ 

pral^RT 5i§ T<?r k #»i 0 #?i fiia# # i 
If ?sif^ sfi^^S^mil# { 

iz 4^z #*?«: ^1%, 

mfqaia ?3f « »Tf T# I 

5ii« 3a^?:i®i i 

iw #ei 1^, «ina mil I 

w »il I #wi mil 11^ % f t 

li3rfw«J ^sf pul } 

?mT53?;ril I If mil I 
glsf |a I mifO 1 

■o 

srf ^1 1 |f|?: |R mr sTff #ff fWf i 
«|f mRP? f?Rff «?T|I I 

Ron. 

fC fRim #1 qu srgm 9|f ipm iiri# x, 

II 'fa# ml mT#lf srCt qfif f ffa«ii at i 
fit #1 mt5ia It? ftraa Iff ff laf #, 

ftiaf a a^fi t ff a| ai|?, fa# f# fa #?|f ^ 

miflati 

f ?a I aatait flm ? 5|fi #, fit a> aiif, 


in'? ^!!n ^13; at^ct »^F53ta% 

515^ SilR ^ q;i| ^p|3?T ^ ^ I 

^ fiid wm fe!?ra sft i 

^?r €t ?tsrc ???: t’if 

^r!?9?*!r I 

*it? «6i^«iT ^31? ?ri ?§5it ??5it ?rT« ^ i 

*rrai f^€afr, ^sr ^tjr 1 

jpi? «j^«ii ^ sFisifi f i^giij ^ irc ??n5i «? \ 

*rwt ^ IT?: ^ Tg? gi^, wc ^k ^nj? ?t1=^i 5 q [ 

ai?R ^ ^Rlf^RT, RC m 5Iig ?TtRTf ^ I 
hrI ^ lm% nsr^ta) 'rIit gcil q i 

^ f.5i^r q?!f, qtq qn? q i 

%i ait ?wqfs ■qai^pq, %f?qT q?ra 3Tf q i 
^ ^ %f?;qi gat qii^ ?ft?; suit gtai qigig q i 
mi ^ feat ^iii cm??, cfiar cjqqi i q j 
cftar ^ ^fqa elar cp^T ^ aqta q i 
m CT*rq ?5 'atw ^qaTaa, ^c^aft stc q i 
I BC|,ait cit^ 4 fraiftaT, ?rt^ ^ii^t ^tai q^ma q i 
mi ^ crlai qanaf ciar? c'qq??, olai ^qqi ^ a^tfa q i 
cftai C'Ca qn'qa ^qla ctlaf % a^a q i 
qiq^ iRCt^# sisl «'taT q? , w# 5n»qt gni'q't %qr q i 
fqgt far^it dtai ??, \% cwq^ ^iq q i 
qr? fc^qr ^ qat ccg I gt| ^ wgq nsri? q i 
^m Km qac whi, ^ % qgw m qnt q i 
qf^ ciarr ?Frq??, cftat qiq q i 

atf^ qgq qc^t qq wm, citai aqi^t qc arif q i 


^ qri ^3r ^ \ 

aift %si ?:i5n % # i 

«rns?! %r3C«iT ^fe?ir, 55 ?;^^ Ipi ^ i 
«iRf 5rV wr ?Rf s^gR ^ 1 

^5! fgf 'Tar^'t , q^ra ^ 1 

% RTdt , m 5If 5f qftaiR ^ 5 
*nd m ^qf, ft i 

‘ 5iqT^ % lat % qiat ^t, 5lf 5t3^t s^fR ^1 
qilt WRt Sfq? 3ft % ^ai 'qf R^pr flsr m^: d \ 
qq?^ 5lRft RIR fRq?lt «l, m% % ftpRft fJTR ^ I 
3^ % wfqr ^ f Isri^ I 

Hoer 

3^ *i*5iftR qiqt % Rinc, fti 1 1 

mft mt ^ n^fi qj^ f?RqT , sl^ft «?« fra ^ i 
%qR ?;fn f5PK ^ ^ % flit i 

f ^ftf T f ^ ft t ^ « 

qjatfT 5irai % f f ff f 5P5 f qSSTHt I? f ff w t I 

f 3^1 mUm ^ , €f t % f r*R f f if 1 1 

^08. 

^ «igq % mm «r^ ^ ft?ra ? 

^ sigq % fsifa f ^ 5R: ftna $ t 
IR flfi^ *? tiai ^ S^» 

^ Rl?n d I 

1 % otcn f 3^ 35^ ^ 


[ ] 

in?* ^ i 

f If iT^ srFTtsn »? 5ftiT §1' ^ ^wi d, 

m ?ftcn %n iw| % 1 

^fSTT #, 

1^ WRI 131 ^ tt I 
IK* 131 13# f 1^ ^ I 

%!?#■ ilH iff ^RTT d, 

^ % IR 51^1 IffR ^ I 

H?o 

«rw % iRT?5r ^ m#, iw ^ 1 

'i?5i iJjff:! m#, 1 I 

sppft fe#5iT ^ mk iiit sell ?:Rr k 1 

ggiTl[%«5i't#tf|iTiT^'t,m?it?: I 

1=11 ^ftiT t ^r '125ft, wm #11 ^ ^ I 

^ H13FF m\ #n ## 15^ m «r%Qr I \ 

#iT #:0?ft 1 5# #11 ^25ft, #iT inu % crift ^ I 
#ciT % ^11 #5r ^ fifsii, 31^ tsTf ^ I 
^ Rit ^K ft^nr %5nir ^ 1 

51 IT ?T3fT ^ 5 # int, d »T?5I apSHR: ^ I 

m 

*71# % »Tt3R 3T5fRT %n?5n, 5T5I #?ft >^1 f| j 
mi »? uri#, flfft 112 SRTfl I 

§251 SCI# ?1«!7 t#5tf, m 1|1 575111 Q I 

srm tR t itm ^ i# 5 ri, ^ f^m «n$ 1 1 

mi 1 1| |5i IT itsrsft, i|5r ^ srfi 

151 ^ ««:ri ^ ?i§5T 3^7i|. ^ m: # ir# mi 1 1 

®«ni 1 i 

1 sEn§i^ s*iTi?r, Ift ^ 1 # m? ^ 1 




[ ] 

^|arr ^ % «t?r’T isftsn #0 5#tfT#r ?# 1 1 

sew % isra ? ^ 

w<qf WT^I tfwer, w ^rsajw wpfii, 

^ ^ flf % #fi w we^, wt^n jM ^i4?i e# 1 1 

WT^ we^ wra I f wei, inf1f wewlf ws^w, 

^ %we If wtwTT % efliFi ^ # k « 

m ^' ■ :' ^-v : 

%eT wwwr w't %er ^5flwT, 

«it m ^ ^ “wlg, 

^ww % wt«iwi wfirw ^ \ 

%eT e5^ %ei ^#WT. 

^ ^ WTW ^f 

^WW WNsIWT #|W WPR ?TO I 

5W 

wrqsft ¥ffPi wwet #?rw to, 
cwei % WFTw wn«?i 

erw % If ’iFT s^ el^Fiwr, 

^ ?r75n wr llsrt ^ %5t %, 

#wei wetf ^frcFi wlww ^n n 

m 

wirae JT)?ft ^ 

<drlij«T wiwww# ^ firr feWK; 

i % 5fi ^§Ft, wiet % %?iigft % ^Ji ! 


[ ] 

^ OTS, 

^ ^ ’^i 

#Kfej litCT ^ 

^|!!f ^ 55lff ’^’^5 

urd ^ ^ * 

5^51 ^ ^ 

?S|!n wt 

j|t;c^ sftsn % g^FT, ^rct ’^t5& % I 

\Vi 

^ ?p^?:i*ft ^»T» 

vm *5B^. ^52id ^ apt I 

^Pi n# ^nsn ^w:, 

KFt % fac ^3^ ^ ^ *PP*I 
g?ff ?ft^ ^a^, WJ §t% a^ I 





m 

^jfr % ?rm5i pr^i i?fwi qi^’ *#1 ^ i 
??t5iT STSija WT I, 

% J7RI5I 5?Tff ^Ist t! 

'iFT%«ft?i %% 

M % 5RrS5I ^Tlf ? li 

<8?^ ^ siqqi % tikI ^Ti 1 

^f5ft% nil fj^[ !iT 

mi % ’IK't 511 ^ I 

srg^iT % aii?n 

%ik *nt ^rr^t j!i^i 

% *rr^ wf , 3TT m 

^ m W^ q?: % Tir^ ;n l^lf i 
R?*; 

?n?i?r 5if ^ I 

m ^ »M!f^ m ^ qsk t, 

|sft % »n?r5r ^ ns^sif^i 

5!sft ?n% \,^i^ igi^iffTif t 

^?e 

mt<m tiSR- iff mk %| splf ^ irki 1 1 
%|^ ^iik! fPT^# 




t 1 

'left gtrl % w\m ^ i 

TO TO «Tt5CIWf % WR5f^U 

*r^l^ t ksift mn i, 

^ qrc ^ ^ i 

5n?ta <7# "Tf. ?i^T5r^5n^, 

'PT 

W 

fjra 5 r ^5 wit %ct?iT 

%<t3ii ^ %d^i 3 5R ^ 3^ srfTO I 

? m swlf It «!jl«t #if:, 

3 ^ wi^^t ^5fM %k ii 

nit «n?m: 3% ^^iit sss 1 1 
«A: -fit ^tI w T 15 I ?i3<Td 1 1 

?f^^i qwaf, 'i^O I, 

*nt ^ ^gRKt «n:^ I 

3Rt ^ d i 

1^ 1^ ^ ^ d I 


%5ra »tki ^ sril I j 

^i5^sn I ^n JFT ^ ?i# 1 1 
w^sr af^Ji^^n I ^ ^%0 «?! ^lat 3| I i 
SI# #!I59^ I #s ^?# wi #ftei ^ w# 1 1 

RRI 

tt# STl %T Sll «irai ^ w m«n, 

1^ ^ s# si% sii f <l^a sfc ^4lf I 


t m ] 

^ ^ ^ m ^ m 

ml ## <it3rai qr^^sT^rt fifiil’ r ci’i t 
«Nr?j ®?nf tjft^ii itaif m\ ml r 

<ftfT^ R^sr^ ^?3r 5cra 1 1 

Vi.'^ 

q^ifR ^ R?: RRjftR nc^t i 

Rd%3t RT% ^ ^ alfl^ ^ 1 

% TR?: fRft =^^1 Rc % ^ 11 

R»?1T^?R;^T^f5ftRn^ RT^'tl 
Rll «? RI?RT R7R!TT I R?: I 
3ri| i?RTptr€^ 5rr| i 
R^tifl R ^ ^ ^ I 

Im If rt ^ itRT pi% ^it 1 

V(^ 

Rt5CT Rtl^^RT l|#RT % 

R1 §5^ ^§F Rf% §Tf I 
% RgjtRn m Rft 1 
’Rtf RT '^51 ^ Km, 

q»ft«iT f# st^ I 
f % »iwtfT ?H «n# 1 

55IRT ^ §I ifft WI ^f, 

R^T ^ t 

^f#RT % Ri[t3n RTf I 

% RiftRT #fIRt R §5t§T, 

R1 ^ ^ * 

% R#n RR Ri^ 1 

«n^ R ^ §gRr % % ^ t. 

RJl^ ^ «t ffifl *KS[|^ ^?C ^RRI Rflt 1 1 



[ ] 

^ 5[Tf^ t mm ^i^sr?: i 

TOcft 'TTft^rT mm 

^fTHt »?|^i ^ 1 

w:t w mm 5[Tt^ hi? ^in ^ i 
3RK % ^Rr ^ ?WTf ^ I 

i?=^RT§^ ir ?TM^r ff dt?: ft, 

«n| ^tI ^ I 

^ ^ »Tt#ft 8FC| 5^K ?; I 

«fe % m mm ??n? 

^ #3 IT5f IT? I i 

§s<^'t«Tft nsr Irt5ft fK ^ I 

5n^55^r%ftq't»T5r?M fK^ i 

§3 *3rit *Tt#ft 7i5r iTtcfi' f K I j 
g*T 5*1 nMtift pff T sr?n^ ^ j 

51HI ^ WR I, JErtfr^ft?! jft# ^rctlf 

fnr?i 

«n^$sr=5gfg[ I, ?rw mM 
sni; ^ ^ 1^ ^ i*TTO |5f| 1 1 

^1, m 

«ii^ »Ri^, mm t mm: m: % ^q. | 


qpf % ^ g^ ?f ^ m 
^ ill 

- m 

^^l55?T ^ 5^^5ft «T51T |, 3J5| ^SII 

^1 % |«i^T 'R fMT 1 1 

*T^iT AT ?mf I ^ii 5RR g^r^it ^ft^fkn % ^ 

«¥f % ?r3c«iT 35c#t 1 1 
«i^ «n5ft q pi|r fER |, % snd 

m. 

% ^1 Ir % 

8 i7iRft gf5iT3ft 1 1 

wi^ 5iTf#n piRi ^T r 5n%|i 
Ist qi®iT w^ 1 1 

^ % *nsRT #0% 1 1 

wg^rr qr^^t ^ wr^ft graiTt 1 1 
5Rt % gfl^T Wlf % sfJt ^5(lt 1 1 
qfsfT qra^'t $, ^rpcdl 3^ 1. 1 
?RWs % qtsrr qig^% qfq q'kr^ 1 1 
^ qr^i^ «nRit 1 1 

TO 9tCT I ^ 5|l^ 1- 

q ¥1§ E|5^^ «?.^ ^ ; 

dR q ?Ti^ I 
' TOT ^ftsRqr % qf ^ to#tt srr^ ; 

q ?n§ ^ q ^ng ^ wig;*? i 

wlakrt^qp^^f^ *n^i 


L m ] 

«W ^ I 

wr ?5r ^nsri'tfn !3n!!i^i^ 

^m^ ^ 51 ; ^ \ 

\\K 

qrO§n «5^ «? 5rra wm ^ if^l ^ 'sr^ 

'l^Sl I 

«n|t «? ^i5n SR, |5rfe ^ ssr^ 

ffiftsis^n 

a^ I 

'ra^iRT ’51^ % ipi ^ft: 1^ ^?ji#r 

sfti l 

^ ^ ftr^rs^ ?{i=wT ^ ST 

I 

§ssi? §iRi w^ t ^tfeRT I 
afir sfll sfft =^ s:fe^ TftRi i 

' ^ ■ 

agsiT €r*r ga |aia gf^, sr?53t I 

sife arai %fe ^ 1 1 

fes[ asia sefbr g^ qp | \ 
mi 5ira ^ aiRr itd 1 1 





^ 

^ <3?!^ I 

«t^% wr ^5iiT ^1 ^Twi % 5n^ 

^ % RW i 

# i:*?fT ^isr TO a^'t ^aTK '5^?: I 
% fiRT TO '^'^1 II 

^51^ a&^tsRsirit TO *? I 

^«pf ^i^a: sMf aEn:^'!^ ^ sri^ ^ tfu ^fif ^ i 

3a:^Tan ^ ^ 

^FTCr 1 

g?i^ to §5i?r to ^ «? t 

^ ft ^rig ^ ^ asRfW #t ft farnc ? 
q1«R: «| ft TOT ^ K I 

5n# iff<^ ^ ^ TOm ^ ft ^ f*na: «? i 

^ ft fwc tc i 

«if1 ^)f^T ag % 5ftefr ^ ^ TO TO^: «? ii 

• ^Ov:: 

# TO^RT % ^If^ ^?FT5i 1 5^ %q» TO5 <f^: wror 
^TO ^mm TOi^r % i 
^ ^ ga?iT 55ifT^ ^ l?ifT ^ '#51 ^ fro I 
fTO I f^ g^ SI IsfT ^ ^ 55if!ri% f^sfsr 

#«r^t I 



t w ] 

m 

% iOcT I 

5r2iT(^i%i i 

%grc wf ?cn I gtfFT % ?:T5r ^ i 

«Bi| ^ 1 ^ «ir3 5fid 

^ srat % ^sr ^ i 
R5R 

%i ^ »? \ 

11^ ^tsrarc 1^511 ^W5r pcJ ^ *? ‘ 

5ii^‘ ^C5f5 sig gg% g^ ^ JTT ^*11 

^wi3?R#ir%^r^?r«iTft%<i i 
^ ^ m l^5t q I 
'n^if ^ ?n*T ^ #c, Jiilf ^ ^ I 

^\m tt i 
«ii5ri^5Rt^^ «rift siFig q i 
qjpr i?q5eiTffrgq'tq;^t% «t?nt^'lg j 
^ ^ «Rt ?r g^qr wrcfq i 





L ] 


% api i 

<\m w«r ^ sft i 

?:m%5J?f?ii!j,w:?f^?r, i 
1^ qiH w| f¥«r wn^ ^ i 

%t^1f 5Tt I 

«Ts JTig w ^ 3^ ^ I 

^ ral ? 

5^ ^ ^ 5Hf 3c snO gft i 

<r5n ??RST 3ft % %, % srif ^3 k> sft i 

i5!?ft ^ 3ft iTTft IT#, ^f^ft3ft I 

5T5ft|^^i^ eRr^,iTfr#**#^r feiqsft \ 

if 3ft iftf ?:i^r ^niffai sn^cr ift^rft 'idER 3ni 3ft j 

«q¥|n ^ % #f f itf iprr, #feriT r #§nt ^ i 

% 3^ r3R TO f^iIT^ 5FT# 3ft I 

?T# f^ur 33it^r q^iftift «ft i 

«ra ii3r ^ ^r^t, ?n «w: ^ sft \ 

tiR ?r^fn ^tth ?Fqfe # ml I 

figsTF, sTtoJ, 3^«n, ^m, ^ 3ft i 

^T % ^ ^ 5r3Cl# ^ } 

«aic,«rf|T,%5iT,^,?T??i5r#^ ^ i 
^ ¥fp i|;TTfttt5R 5ni^ «?ipft 3ft j 

% 1»M f®t!ir ^ 3R %iift I 



t ] 

^?ciRr 51^ wfefRl 3ft I 

5f% % ?rTsr 5?i^, ^ i 

^^^=1 3rrt‘, ¥1?: ^!T Ifit 3ft i 

^ai i3iw ^i= W( 3ft I 

ft; % ^15 1 Sf?! % I <i5r giail 5ft r 

^15R> i^fl ?rf| gjft ^ 5ft I 

urai 4^1 fftai ?ci5n ^ % KW f^m 5ft 1 
»n«t % fe'TTS^, TO ^ Tci5i f^sn^ 5ft I 

tqrB % TO SlcR ^ ft?ni5n, ^5 %^5I WTO't 5ft I 

^flI^^T?IWTO|5iT OTTOI^ft 5ft I 

TO TO#!, TOft ^ 5ft I 
’iftTO ^<3 TOW ?n^, # |W ^ 5ft I 

m pif ,TO^ “wt 5rTOi# 5ft i 

€^ TOftt ^TOW 5ft I 

gw 5r>T ww *! ^!aw % wfe^Kl 5ft \ 

?lK^^5ft5II 5R^^i 5ITOI^ 5ft I 

swTi TO ferar ^ m fwfw ^iw ^ i 
wwcn ftiTOTTOt^n w wi^^n 5ri5n wto^ I 
groft TO wjg Tfift TOiw^ wiwl; TO iipft 5ft I 

i5RftTO5^‘TO'«il^fi:%'w«?5w%^d 5ft [ 

m 

5ft giKWft WWlftww^ 

«TOg##^|*! i!1^5T5ft # TOW watft I 

^ 3ifww t i!€t§iT ^ 5ft m wftwi \ 


C ] 

Ttjft cf ^ 'T^ I 

.-•3 

«rfw TOiO fes?T ^cf wf I 

<K T^lH fjTSit cfT 1 ?: I 

tfpar, Msft, gB ^<31^1, ^ iirsriid 1 

gpl W^ fi ^ m 5 rfe qiM i 
^T m % ^Ti<t ^T ^,^ gtg ttq; % sri?: [ 

5 !^ Km d* 5 rlg % sri?: ^i ^ ^ J 

^ jstof §TO # msct IT srt q§^i TOid 1 

Km 3 RTt?r ^ig't tf ^ 5^ |q m\^ 1 

^ i?cft ^ 5ft 5^11^'t 3 ^ srwmt i 
«i^ 5 ft §«isi w') ^ 5 ft fesrid 1 

Wft3itfgf|g ^t| I 

9 C 5 RT qj^gft ?f^r gi=q- ^ 5 ft g'i 3 ?imgn?if 1 

Sja^n qcrajpu fis*® Km qpft ft 5 ft ^ al^ % 3^ 

q# ^ 5 i 1 i !jft egf ^*r 5 snft I 

I 'sft ^ ft 

^fcWWT ^ 5fft9 egnsfta Btai qjift 5ft i 
iJffT 'qg *9# gitaft 5ft i 
ig^ ^Tfc pfKt fe# ^3faf%#5ft j 
^ gg ^ fFf % 51 B 5ft r 

K^ i»7lT ^ ^ femft 5ft I 

5 ^ 5 ft ^qft ks, ?;Tsft qi^g qfgwi ^1 ’siift 5ft 1 
^^gcft l «5 ^^gg 511ft qrascFTqsr^ 5ft 1 
ftaiqr^Ji^w wiwft ^'^gc *jgg gaFftgft 1 
ft ^ if^ ?i«wgft ?«g »Kft m ^ 5 ft ( 


^ 3ft »Tt3R ^1% ? m«r ^rsi^ 3ft 1 

§ci?f 5rf|?r fsR 3R 3ra ^r%cr ^ 3ft 1 
^ f!5ft TO^: ^ ^ 3ft I 

-q???! wi’^^'t w^cfT Is# \ 

3R SR iftfs sn# W# ’R 33t I g^ritsft I 

55?s:sR '^g?: qd5R ?rfe m ^^^it’iK't sft i 
3Tisr?i ’iRt i ^ *iw ?:i SIT !|«i f3?K«r sft # Rid sft t 
*n^ ? ’ikI w rkI sft I 

sgfifpi wq tor 5Ri?Nt snq^ rts find sft i 
pr #% ?^'t %'t WR R# % sft 1 

^ iatRRt ^^'t QdtRT pR 3fR ^ Rid srt i 
w«T sft I 

R^R: RRR RUSfR ^R fgR^ p 3I«Rlt “^ft I 
JQR^ % Rtai R?R Sft ^ STRRt 5# % RR ^ Sid sft I 
tr? RfeRRT Rd fRR^B?: Rra^ %r Sft I 
RqfR R3rR RRdd^ RTRd RTR ^rkI sit I 
ftrto 'ifif % ^«ir fRRi? % i’citd I 

R%[ RRISr ^ p ^J?RR JCd RtSR*?# Rt I 
RtRR #C RR RTRRR RR RRR RRld Sft 1 
dRR Rift %ft[RI Rid %PRRRT% RI# Rt \ 

§5Pd RIR 3Tf Rt^ ^ % Ritod Rt \ 

XiR Rd 5R Rd % RSt^l, 

Re ?:R dfR RR# ^piR RRT % J 
R?3? R5RR R^rd ?1RIR % I 
^ % fR^R ll TO ?^RR?^, 

?|RFrRRi% \ ■ 



t m] 

'OSS ^fr ?:rsiT ?:fTr^, 

^3;* 'cicr mv^ m[^\ 

saff # ^1^#, 

q^5Trmai5ft % TiKtc^m i 

iflKt % 1W??3 sr^l ^K 5I^JT?!F, 

?:55JT8r i 

H 91^, 

^^g^tpg ^rpirqt ?:isir«r 5imr%i 
3t35* wi^r # wt 

€ia5ct ?:i5ii«r ^5tF % I 

tt* !i:«^r *n^ ff 

^ %€r j TOitt ?3^sr5J5ir %i 

gOTt^sfSI ?qm 

^4.0 

ff 'Sft iSFT^ ^ 

\m ^ ^ ^ « 

fi ^ ^ ^ 3if 5Tfk ts5r, 

Wcf I 

^ sft ^ 5l5*TT stftw ^'t ?rT0, 

^'t ^ ^ I 

5r sit ff 5ft ^ ^«ft 

qi^ ^ sft I 

i[f sft ft ^ srsi^,fl[§;^ t «raftwr, 



[ m ] 

sji 3ft 

3fE5lf5I flKl 3fl I 

fi 3ft 5ft itsR ^ =5riCt 

«T^5I q>?R: EBi;srN| 5ft { 
fi 5ft ft 3ft gqft qr sria 3^q?^/ 

^lK'l3ft 1 

^5T4 ?rT5?n3 5:^1, 

5ET^ $ 5ft ! 

3ft #qi ft sft # fft#, 

3ft I 

Cf?1 3ft % JTff ?H1, 

3ft I 

»K«T 3ft # q-RT 1^ KRft, 

^it 5ft I 

W ' 

^I5n l^^TIJI 5ft «Rtgi W 5ft i 

ie^l iffila i?5?!j 3nft 5ft 

^!i?n5Rfttftt ^ift3ft I 

wn nft ?ig5fr 5ft % at^ qj^qr snft^iT 5ft i 
^ad il ^ ^ '^rq 5ft i 

5ri?ft35^at 5^5ft^3i^^5T qjift" 3^^5ft 1 

€R^feqrftTf%^^^rftl€r5f5iJiqfft qjift 5ft i 

^ ^ 11:^1 ^Ra ?rrft 5ft t 

%3[^ aa % tri^ qR^ qi^ 3ft I 

% w «iftR af^ftoiT q^a ad ar aaid 3ft t 

^ % %5rr ^^13151 qial qfq q?:?gT?;g ?:i3n 3ft \ 

qfq q^K a?3it^ «ia qf apa 3ft j 



[ m 1 

5[JT5Ct ^ Stf^l ?T5rr| ! 

^ f%5fr^ ^ ift i 

fRTO T dff> ^'t ^'t I 

fk^ ^ I wf 'srl I 

’tist^cr;^ ^ 1 

€t «iT5r> t Td^fi^T ^ 5?:fJ5 gft i 

'Tff< ?rr^r ’?d€^ ^?5Tf sft i 

^ w ^|?n ?Tf^ 3ft I 

5?r ?! ^ ^1* % sTf?: §ir:t ?;^t mO sft \ 

sra:' OT ^t* ?rl5T ^ sif c sp 5r^?ict 3ft { 

% 5!:^ ’Tid %!T^ 3i:^?:r *Ti<t f?T TOr^t sft i 

^ *11^ €t nrd !!r | $(i t?nft sft i 

3?*=^ ?Tf^ JTrai f^^% ??ia^ 1TI% 3ft I 

^ ?^r fri§ ?T^tfr ?T?ft #5ft €ri?Kl3ft j 
era! « 5Er?:f3f sfi^^T c^iKft TfqRcfi 'rpft sft i 

?n?r cralM | ^?5r j?k sifi^ft sft \ 

^ ?:ra |5T »Tf5i ^fit 3ft i 

3^1 g ?r^=w Ct ?rfg C2rr<^ 3ft i 

^ ^fr ^ ^ ?rr 3rif^ w§ir?ft sft i 
fw# ^ ^Ri ^ Iff g-3# ?R ?TWff 3ft I 

^ ^r^ii f^R^r srtf sft j 

3ft m ^ ?rgiRft 4f![i??rT s«r^5i ^1 

snfsfti 

«nf fTT f%?ffiwf sft I 

3rf5r mm 3!!% ?!wn 3r^ f%?f lew 3ft i 

«lt3 ^ 51T5I f^?i!i^ ^ «fRft sft I 

^irl: q^zi wm d <w «3iq Jjqj I 



C w 1 

5fTf ww ^ I ^ wt 1 

ftrJRft % ?RT 5riT|^r ^ sft i 

5f=^TTOi^ ?:wt 3ft 

sjtq^ 3ft I 

Sff^ WT5? if t^f#t '35tRt 3ft I 

Btft ^ 5!H[!ft ’rfnT5T5i TFft ft 'Tm Wt^t 
#it ’Iftl^'t ^rpT wt=^ 5?(.T5Wt 3ft 1 
sTi^ 3n3ftiT ^ i%§rTf ?rw Is? wft 3ft i 
%SR Iftif ^WWPU ^'tJTT ’Bffe 5r^ ’nd 3ft I 
m ^ ftRn 3ft # ind 3ft 

ft ft?# fttrTT ^ pr 'K ^Hsr sr#t 3ft i 

5i5n 3ft # Trrd ^ %5r ft^^jft 3ft i 

3nf #tft#t yfttm ^lTf %#f 33# md #t i 

ftf ^I#?:w 3ftNR ftFfT yfe m 313 ftsrf 3ft i 
' 3T3 ftf yiT I?3 5131# # yfe3T ft f33cft ftnd 3ft | 
y%3T mm # ftf if ft^t 3^# 3^3ift 3ft i 
3T^ ?;3 ?t 3 ^ 3Tf C3id 3n| 3r mn # ^i3t ^1 1 
SR?; ?ltft §tT3t pft 33 ^ 3fTlft ift | 

593 yy fy? 5I333J f €3 y?5I # 3T#t 3ft I 

fw sig 3rRi # ffi: ft ’3’<3j arftfT# 3ft i 
^ 3t 1 

‘ «lftt'tt5ft:3!ft^3ft| 

«lI3nT 3# ft p 333T ft fit# #ttft3T ft ^ll 3ft 1 
%3 #ft^3r ft t33 fft3Tft ftt I 

ft #t^t( Itftft ftft3T’fti3 SW ft|^tt'#3 3| yif ftt I 



t m. 1 

^ iFlt w^ mJ^ 3ft I 
grrsw 5tTf 3r#^Tft ^ft i 
^ 5raT If ^ ^ ciRT I 

'g^fr 3JT§ I =g?*?r ^ t ^ f^g€TK 3ft I 

^%R2ir 3rr5iT sfr i 
^ % 3a^f ^ sf^iTs?: % Km 5Ef^ ?if 

5ri^3fti 

^v^ srwr 3Frq53ft ^ri?R ^ ’tw 3ft i 
W «?l?r i nrfiT ’TT?iff ¥rft 3ft i 

^?:<t ITFI % ?PTT^ 5C# %ft 3ft I 
% ^5i?TT scf 81^ m ^g^pr ftq- ^cm't irt i 

iT3r iftcft =4t^T »T?:t8ft 3ft I 

»T5r qttft^pBipra ?wfepJT tsr%3fti 

qp^f qw? inwi 3R^ 3ft KW ici??r5T qc in^ ¥t 

icipf ’T5i^ q?5r ^rd'iT 's^tt 3ft j 

-qs^ ^13 % =^^1 ?fm^ wfq 3ft I 

srw % TO5T 5r#r ^ftfm 3ft i 

^ft?H qtat 3f?iw?: 5IH §531^ 3ft t 

^ w*5 m<t 3ft , 

% % qw 33^ sre fJT^t ^fsr ^ qi^^ft 5tn<t3ft i 
^ ff.r^T 'TW 3^l5f ^1? 1 

'IR ^ wtf T ^3W TR ^ 3ft I 

qpq qsq aTIiq scjs^t SRfJ 3ft ?R ^ 3ft 1 

mx 3ftPc ^ ?:T5rT'3R^ sft c^r ^ wwr 3ft i 

U^jft^^r ^ f,^ 'i ift I 



C m 3 

IT 5r> ^ ^ ^T*T ^ |)?t I 5ft I 

if 5ft ^ itc sTfTw^ 5ft I 

if sft #^JT snc 'Td^rei ?ft<|f % 5ft i 

|t 5ft ^T*T % ?rf^ sft I 

gf 5ft |«? ?r % |<I ^ 3If t |?r<T i ^|€ST JTTd 5ft I 

if 5ft ^ WT it t?T % 3Tf=C ^ 511# «g?CTft- 5ft I 
|f 5f> mi TTiO f^i ?OT Tiift |TT 

«TOT# 5ft 1 

IT 5ft 10 10 g^# ?Tmi l0 ^^i^ 0 1 

li 0 ^1 ^ ?n:|5r 5if^ ^eng ^rw^i qT# 0 i 
if 0 f5r # ffT5r g^r ^|f #0 ^ siiqsia ^fTf #1 

|ft m^TTisi «gT;TcY¥^^ 0 » 

IT 0 «5T«ft ^,0 ^q0 qt|*T qfit 0 1 

if 0 ^T5n i5[i^si qq5 5fjq 5r|^ qq> ^ qq5 jTi sn# 0 1 
if 0 5Tq wft:5n?i 5rqqT^ ^ p ^ 0 1 

if 0 g?: gf^ f€|T|5i ^ sTcrart# 0 i 
5Tqq gq 5ri^ I5t, qqs # qqj m^ 0 i 
|T0 qKtt sq^ gjccr^ qft^0 5Ri p00| 

if 0 m^5TT qq; I gqf ^sftr 0 qrd 0 1 

q^ ^ mst qig g*=iTl qr; m g^ 0 | qrft 0 i 
if 0 |5Ri gftr iq^f^ 0^ |q| tl Pf q0 0 1 
It 0 m f|q 5ifti qi5 1 ^ttt 0 ^ 0 1 q0 0 1 

5110 qtq 5Rq!gq snft 5rT0 5TTd ^qt 0 i 

if 0 0N5 0^ ?fq \m^ ^T0 5Tg- 1 000 

i, i>T>;, =■ i:tq5i gft^qr 0 1 


l3 ^1 sii- ^ 1^3511 JBrt’sr nr<m 

vm ^ wra m ^ f5r«t ^ sft i 

jjf ^ ^ ^ f ?:^ ^TJit R3 % I 

sew % 5i??tTJII ^ 'Sf# ?r^ TTTid } 
irf wl i[?f gr % ft’ %3?T 'T5ft i f?r^r # ^ i 

fi ^!3 if ^ ^!5rT ^ 

?r§?K)5iti 

ft ^ ?i?r ttfif 5n =5ritf> i 

f f ^ ^1 ^RT ^ ?n^?: ffR^T ^ ^'SFT ta 

Tridsfti 

«rs»!r *n«T f?rT^ st«r wri f^id if? w-i!?: ^ \ 

stwr iw: 5r€t«qi i5j| ^^gnK «ft i 

«i5^ jrii ^%5«tr «riRr t^f ^ ? «r 

<^*Rr i^sft §«r^ «F?r ^fl4 i*i5r ^ %5t 

^Tcrsili 

srwr «iwr f itkI hf?i fJTfO cinr ^ 5fl | 

?il?2n m at % ?rif!iT qi^ t ^ If 

# i 

^«iT ^ fffsrt ^ ?raif 'sft I 

3CW ^ ^ Jew ^TJt ’ET?#? f $IIf aft 1 

SRI wl SI??! fUKl ^w ?r§^T5r 'sft i 

TOt ^r^RT^r qplt fisfi ir qpK fn^ir ^ I 
f»j5 ^ srK't '^qjT %qi^r f^ii: sirt #5n% ^ i 
ift^ETn: ^1^1 ^ ^rra fiart % ^ a«KT 


C ] 

^ m * 11 ^ rr^ #1 

?:W 5J^f5J|TST ^ TTfcH'Sft^ 

I 

i«if ^ 5 i?FiW ^11 ^ »nd «W 3 & i 

Cf wl %e ^ »n<^ ^ I 

p^?R mt 5ft % i%rr ^si^ w 5ff5i =^ra 5ft i 
fi 5ft =^^'t upTiT If swa ^?5r wft^i ^ciift ^rfti 
ff 5ft fflft % 5S|^T Wl^cft 5ft 

wnft5ft I 

5f 5ft »T^ 55reft ^ ITMT 'Eft^ ^ «ftsft ^ I 

W5r |f ft?^ ?ftcft % IM^TT ^151 1 515ft 5ft | 

5f 5ft 5!?3 ft 5<ft ^5r5Rft ft fftr ft 5r5ft 5ft I 

?i 5ft W 1^ w 55%t *e?lf 5f5 iTift '3ft I 
^ 5ft inm ft 5C5ft ?i!5ft^r ?:Fft 5w^ ft| ^ft^rift i 
^ ftt ^ ?:RYfftjT vft I 

ft 5ft 5%ft ft ?:'3<t p[?T ^iftt ft qR 5ft \ 
iH «gK 'Tftfg?: f^ira't qfftaai 5ft i 

^ ^ f 5r «5?f iT?r 5TPft 4t ^} sft 1 

JT»? ft 5 JT 5 r 5 ^?T ft 35 ft wftat q?ni ftt ff 5ft 1 
ntq JfT?? TO ?r5 ftf ft JlfT JTg «ft5T # 3IR ftt tf '5ft I 
jftqr TO «R sntftra ^ ftt ff 5ft 1 

WFft 51^1 5r5l «?{5 TO<1f 555 555C5F 5B5I Tpift # 5| 5ft 1 

5ra qgg ^ qM 5f5r ^ 5ft i 

5^ % W5ft^«?raqft?ft5rr “qF? ?^5qtfe «nt# if 5fti 

a g at > a r a *‘' 'sraa r gr a r saffsar ae gr a f t agar B ff T acr yarsatV safafijtrV ssc^ srf rsr^ I 
jn ^^fjii ^ ^^1 I 

ftJlp- ft^j qilf Wlfft liSfll ftt If 5ft I 



t m j 

lim, ^ # I 

^ ^?TK, ^fRcT ^ '53 ?r?T# ff ^ \ 
^ ^33 %'t3r ^13 3riTf 33if ^ 'sfl I 

m tn 5?t33 ?rj»T ^r^'rRr m ^ 5f ^ i 

^'t ^'t ?:i^ § 5 ^ ^ % «r 33 it ^'t ff gft i 

f3'3l §pf<t tJf I 3T3t ^1 ff I 
^ 5f)R: ^ ?;r«rr ^ ^'t ^ 'sft i 

?r?Pi ^wi 3 % 3 ??# ?rf 3 m wm i 
wsfi ?i 53 T cT? ^q?: wr m 313 sfT ; 

^ gsrt qi'jjc % #33 itn ?rfe #SFft =3rt i 
^ 33t q>'5c % f ^33 3fe3T ?3t3i qsT^ i 

ffisft 3^331 53^31 sri3 ^1 

% ?m3t «lf33 % 3I?ft3T 353 3^ 31 33T51 3ft | 

3l3 33 5Stf33 313^ f^TOT^ 35^51^ 3ft | 

§r «l^31 3^ 3i3 3fi3Rft5rr 3*33 3S5t 313 I 3ft l 
333^333 3Tf3 ^d^ftolT ’f3I 331 f^fq>I3 5ftl 
% 3^3 $ 3T3 35t5ft3ri 3?? 5^ 33tf3 3T3 3ft | 

%t 331 3ipft 313 3a3ft3T 35^3 ^ft3 3<3n^ 3ft | 

315:1, 3d 53|lCT. 3t531, 3?13 % #fft 3313 3ft | 

qi^d, 3T^d, fcl^d, ^3^3 ^ <5^ 331# 3ft I 
3f^, 35f 31, 313?, 33rf»I 331^# 3ft 1 

#3, ^1511 3>?f 3313 3ft I 

ftfiJTi f3J3t, qdn 3d5ft, d3t 31 : 1 # ^1 
f^ip, 33 ^tc ^33lls, 3353 % 303 3ft | 

¥3 dr #313 fqjftfW ftl5C33 013 5ppqf3 31# 3ft I 
#3 |3 013 3td01 5133 31# gSFft 3ft I • ■ 

^ # 53 d^ 5 ^# ^ 3131 53 d'Bt ?0 i OPft oft I 



L ] 

«rw:, 5rm, 'm gcw ^rt i 

m 'Jft 

q?nsfg iCTfeft^srir ^ ^ i 

wtf « g^Jf ^ I 

ftfe f«i% si«i srt ^ ^Hi ! 

s^oiTf ^1*1 f?i^ ^^j ^f«r^ gqrQ 1 

m Km ?w«r ^ 5 ft i 

^ % «nFd ff ’ift ^rfifPTJT ^'t | ^1 1 

afw: f^ ^ C^ ^ ^t^itt 'Tr?(t 'sft 1 

^ «riW,f^5 ^ tat >4) I 
SfqfT, TO, ^ ta sfit I 3O I 
ta ws #»i ^ita ?f «r|?r a^id sft 1 
%«iT, t’H, ^ 3ft 1 

ta^T^ =9^ #»T ^fta 92 tqnft 3ft I 

mw, ^ 9 K, 2^9 1 ^ ta ^ I qnraft sft 1 

wn.^tfn 2 *? taeiT ^ wft 3ft 1 

mK( ^ =TO ?liq?r I 91 910 I 
?RRft 5rg srw '9'05 ^ id % ’90? 3 ft i 

■Nj* , 

3ft 1 

^ ^ #,3319 91§ I 013: ft 3m OOR oft if 3ft 
ftlT% 919’9^ 9|9dt9t3:99 3T9;TOOftlt3ft| 
5l^919T«F^ 9p|5I3|999R:^lf 3ft | 

ft9K 9^ =91 330:tal taid #ir 3Tio9ft # if sft 

fttaR tand 3ft if 5ft f 

moTO ff# m >T^ 9ft if 3ft I 

^ft'91^ iroft3ft»r^50f#t3ftif3rft i 



[ w ] 

1(501 ^ 

*fsr ?irera[ ^ <|5r w: ^ ^ i 

4^ ^ ^ *iRiT ms # it 

‘^tft oiR ^ ^ ^«ft IK ^n't ^ if !5ft I . 
5iKt i*rii *1^ ^ ^K ^<1% ^'t it 5Tt I 
'^i TO irf?!?: ^ fewisft it ^ i 

^^01 STTO TO^r 'TT^fr m k^t irfw ^ ^sft i 

«?!¥ qitfiR ^**f m ^ mK ^’Ttorr if i 
t%^ ^spr f^ioir or^ojf terd ^ it sft i 
505cti5T ^ 'nsft qH pr??i ^Pf f op: ^ it 'sft i 

Vim toIo t^'li i!*?! ^ ^ if ^1f I 

iiwsFr ^ ^ ^ «id?rr i*? ^ ^?:oj i’lTd if #t i 
9i«r.5ig «iKr # it # I 

^CIKT ^ vm W^OJ 4t ift % if «ft I 

m w sisniqf #»! k^ ^feEHcft I 

3J50J W5f 0%^ sffsft j 

«t% 4 4m4i 5nif ifsri w wet^jr 'sft i 

3fI!I5C WTC ^ ^ ?f»Tf ^ 3ft I 

€t^ ^ '^'t l^raf 5T^ 1»T ^^EPI *n^ 3ft I 
IcRT ^ f*Kt?T^ ^ 3ft# fifS^rtt 3ft I 
3w 5:i3R ir3R ^ l^iil?: «iWt ^ i 
qH ^ 5^ TOi IK «nd 3ft \ 

^ ^ KK ^ 35Tr V KTKt KT^ ^ I 

Krafe3l|%q ^*5 Kilt KIK Sfcp qKIKt3ft I 
qq:q^KH 'iiwK K^ Kijc ^ Kt# WKi^ 
m t^fi:<i3r k!k kki^ ifq %KKfq sft i 
gi^35T^K^HK15rl%KlKf %K3ft# f^3tnt 3ft a 



[ w ] 

^ !%n 5iT5r "Wfe €f 1 

«?R: q| 2t55iT sra 3???: 51 ^ sft i 

^ =arl I 

:?inff «r5P5 wf §p??: ^^ri | 1 

^lal 9ifq^ % %m\m ^ «rttf!T icirI «rl 1 
^ TORT THt qRl ^ ! 

qfsr Hm: wfg rw ^uRt sft 1 

^ 5*^ qn % q?r§i 5 ft 1 

fm »inr ^ M Jiw % 1 

*rO, 4 1 

<ft^ ^cfi q%T ?rR «rcl%^ ?r?:55r ^rI ^ i 

*K!t ?rfe t? ?tw % 5tiTd ^ H'tfr % sip: ^1 1 

m4 TO kI* #I 53>B % 3Ti55 ^ !5ft I 

«nd ?r*? TO % sfi 1 

=^1 WFHT ^sqj mm ^ ^ 1 

mm ?i#f i l^ft mmm sft 1 
^ mfk^ c^R't sEiig Tf<TT3r5f ^ 1 

f^r ^ 351 5II ^%m arf t| 1 

^ qfit ^ 1 

me f^fi^tr JTisri^wt eifciel 3 ft 

^ e'sd ergeiO r?i^ ^ ^ng ^ 1 
fipi t f^ ^ ’TiR't TO ^r Rt^ll 3ft I 

w?n3ft % i|f^ 5il # srst ^Rt # 4 

^l»RniFf W5i fkmm^ ’^mm gf»iR ^ ft «ft 

^ ^nir t3i5?ft %^T5ff ^ ft 3ft I 



^ ^ J 

4ra« r3 >5!^ I sn^ mt ^raK-^sf ' 

Kf^ ^ win am» =i*f *R" a* ® ^ J^' 

S^cannnn^wsn^--*^ 

ft wsa Bftm ^ , 

gteiwnfen* W nSial« c 

feft^ ’Wfen n^ nam 3^ ^ 5 

^ an* nr^aiat fis* S "'W> ' 

tt 3ft ^ ^ ^ 

^T 5t«tU %T ^ 

^ ^ 3n’Ei ^ t 

^5» % ftf ^ 3TTtT5ra 'TW't ’*T3[ '?5^0 3ft I 

m\S ’m^ ^ 5*Tr^ ^ • 

^ fi?t ^ ' 

tea ^ ^ ‘ 

KT*ft 3?5tan 3l^ «n% 3ft I 



t W 1 

iffWf ^ fsipft # i 

iTW ^ al^c *B^iiT Isf acw't i 

«5N‘t ?ri5tt ^ ?rw 
iEiT?r^5f#T^%s?f5c %m ssi^rsT »nd 'sft i 
sif ?:g?T fi* #f !Ri| % ^ I 

fWT ^ I 

50^*^ q}^ ^isrrO qfijjft % f§Ffid ^ i 
^ m ^m\ ^ *n^ 5ir qgf i q€i<t ^ \ 

^ ^ar 5111^ %9(t ?rf^?rT m 'aft \ 

«i5B iw wim ?Rr fwfiaft ^ i 

qn siar gqrcl m tat | sn^ft ^ \ 

5 fqf ar ^ siF!j 5rfean ^ I 

qtsra aM ^a %^?[:srr5ft aifsir sft i 

irsiiF qft aa q»5c an# af«rf aft i 
5%# 7715 # I 

^ nf^ cqitt ^rrg aaiara qt# aft i 
waR3i!f ^ ^ If ^ ^ arftre QTn# aft i 
^ R 5^*^ srf^ft 5«g[T 5(5R afai# aft i 

aft^ ^=q 7i|aa TSRi# arfear aram aaFftafti 
^ ^rf% W ^ TOpf ^ aa #*n# aft I 

VB aaa fqaia % a??# aftma aaq §n?ft # fi aft i 
agar aa a??iaa aq^: aaa aa aiaf # fi aft i 
<5^ m^ ^aia # a^^ W«!j % iatai q^ # f f aft > 
afi^Ila fai qraai asa #aa a^ ag irift # ^ aft i 
% qaNt % aiaiT fqai«ri: # if i 

atq «iin aa #ftia aiat ain^ i#?Rft qt^ # if aft / 

% %^«ii aaMit qpft agar fsjaaia # |f i 


C m ] 

mm ^ » 

% sji5!t If 3?! ^ I 

^ ?Tf ^^m^ firsft if qii2«t «b) f f 'sft i 
fe^cl %^ff 5r5J ^ i 

«n5r •?dli ^ ^1*^ ?j?f g!:T| # ^ 53ft I 
5it5?T, fg^, «im ^ gft I 

5625?:, *1?^, 4mf »ra» ^ 3ft I 

«l«iT, ?Rt§i, ^tm, m^K 4t 5«:^rd # 'sft i 

f^jft, 'iikT, q?>% wm % ^ 5PCT% ^ 5l ^ I 

?lbft ^ sft i 

Bit'll ^ftsr^ %K% fj|5C3rJ» «m «rift ^ 3ft i 

«!ft % 5tTf «ii mim qT?ft ct^ fgwji 4t 5f i 

^ % ^cl35i fsi^ ^;cN5t %| i sn^ft ^ 5ft j 

iwn jfmJ m w^ ®»nft # sft i 

5i< 5fift ftR?ft 55^ 5in^ ^ toat^mft^ftffsfti 

5T 5fr ?T!ft Kim f*r% ^ m sr^Rfsi^ 

?IT^ ?msi ?:r5IT §3 5ft 1 

W5> «n^ ^r^r ft nftmii qft | ^:cr^ 5ft j 

^ % sijaft if ^ mm'\m 5?k »ftiT sr^i 5ft } 

pft fti3it ^ ftrsft ^ I > 1 * 111 5ft 1 
fe^, ^"k«ri5n^*ft<5f^tof 5ftj 
fesi ^9 srfg 3ft I 

wgw, «n3< 4t QJtssrft ^1 

#ai mm m #*i ^f§nir 5?*:^ 5ft i*mft 3 ft j , 

«OT 91^ to ftiaft 5ft I >i*n*ft ^ I 

ii«R *ft*T ^«i to to ^ «fto toft ^ I 

tot 5ii?f TO«r 5ft*? ’qtag ^ ^ *in: *ri?^ ift j 


L 3 

^5T ?r> mz i7T| ^ ?:3(i ^ ffK't I 

#1 ^ «m ife^ % sr^ I 'nO' 5ft I 

5cRi gJT 3qRtf^5r ^ 5R5B3?: ??rd5fti 

^ 5ft « % iTIf WR\ TOtft 5ft i 

^ 51^ ?IRI =^?:^5 ^ ?fic % '^?!J 5ft i 

5w ft[j?f %5Fi ^ sft i 

^ 5ftf ftffeii m sni 5ft I 

few qfi^w W5C 3if 1 

«^? 5^ f[>I ^ 5^ W|W 'WTC w=w^ fwicKft 5ft \ 

^ % wHft few wsw wrnif wi ^i5iT mm mtt 5ft i 

% WT# ft wCt^ftai ^ fWI mM ftWT WFft 5ft I 

s?wrw fttw fwf< ^isr wwwift 5nft «??: wfe sft i 
gwi w| #< iw^it 4mi ^ ' 

^ al ft W)?i wft ftww ^ 5r^ wwsfe 5ft \ 

<fc q^wiw few % w=wcr WT^ »ftn WRU % wrffe 5ft i 

mn wqj fwfe:T5r ft wift #r ftft fwfa^ft 5ft i 
wferw.T^fe’Bfe Si^Twft5 5refe% wf«?Fwft5fti 
vm ftlft^TSf SFH if ftwT ^ wgfe wft | 

i|«5 ^ 35ft% 35 ft Sir ft 5ft 4i «fttwT wsrt wftcf 5ft 

i^fet f 5i stfjRr ?r^q Eftsftw ftti «^w wnftt ^ 5 ft 1 

ift3,iWT5i m 5[t.fftw 5nft! fww?: qst’Etft^ ^ tf wft 1 
wg^n fti sKfft ^wr ftww ttw *riftt 5ft tf 1 
wRwr qjs wift 5ft ^ 5ft I 

m feffwtft wft I 





i,, =.^6, 4*. '•’’’• '^' 

%c,;^sai, «W«^. ^ irt ^ 

sTO,qiI^atW^5t®tl 

^ ^ &<ft « 5i ^_i 

it ^fst* ^ S 

Bt^ 4 raflw fa« I A §f?* ?roi fiprat S»ml it t 

qw ^ *f t ^ »w S'^ ^ ^ 

^''5^ 

I «B?|^ ^ * 

ni^ 3^ ^T4t ^ # I 

: -^ ^ sntf tr^t ^ : ,, 

^ X ^B#it ^ ^ »n^ 

. , 

50^ ^ *n5lT f^at^^i. ^ ^ 

^sfe?tf «lT »Tni5l^ qdt qi^ ^Cl?3| *# I 
«»- mat^ w to « 51^ ^ ^ ^ I 
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